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SINO-SOVIET *RECONCILIATION" 
AND ITS IMPACT ON ASIA 


De Ch 


| | ORMER Soviet KGB chief Yuri Andropov has become the 


By Yasuhiko Ono 





top man in the Kremlin succeeding the late president Leonid 

Brezhnev who ruled over the Soviet Union for 18 years. 
With a renewed Soviet leadership led by Andropov, who also pos- 
sesses considerable experience as a diplomat, beginning its tenure, 
the world is watching with great interest and concern, first of all, 
how Andropov’s regime will develop its relations with the West. 
And in Asia, attention focuses on what direction Sino-Soviet rela- 
tions will take. 

Even before Andropov assumed leadership moves to patch up 
relations had already begun. Both the Soviet Union and China 
seem to have taken steps in anticipation of the post-Brezhnev era. 
So the change in leadership in the Kremlin may result in accelerat- 
ing talks between Moscow and Beijing rather than in retarding 
them. The repercussions of Sino-Soviet efforts to improve their 
relations have been spreading to peripheral countries throughout 
Ásia, ranging from the Korean peninsula to Southeast Asia and the 
subcontinent of India. Since each Asian nation had based its for- 
eign policy on the premise of the Sino-Soviet rift, it is natural for 
each nation to seek a new approach in face of an apparent £haw 
between China and the Soviet Union. 

In the eyes of peripheral countries, until now, the colors of the 
international political map have been arbitrarily drawn and its 
basic design unilaterally changed only by big powers. Minor na- 
tions have been always forced to make concessions for the sake of 
the global strategies of major powers or, at best, they have been 
only invited to participate in the latter's plans as passive parties. 
But now, for the first time, these minor nations in Ásia seem to 
have the opportunity to make their own choices voluntarily. 

Indeed, relationships among the states in Asia, which have been 
formed centering only on the U.S., the Soviet Union and China, 
may be reorganized into more multilateral relationships. On the 
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Korean peninsula and in the subcontinent of India some of the 
traditional cooperative structures are breaking down while the 
search for fresh tie-ups exempt from past conditions is beginning 
to be made. Accordingly, we might say that one of the character- 
istics in the 1980s would be this move by “small and medium na- 
tions” toward making their own choices both independently and 
spontaneously. 

If the U.S.-Soviet rivalry and the U.S.-China confrontation 
were the main elements of the East-West cold war, we could 
describe the Sino-Soviet rift as an “East-East cold war.” The rift 
was at its worst during the Cultural Revolution. Although indi- 
viduals cannot be held responsible for party vs. party or state vs. 
state rivalries, change in leadership often gives an opportunity to 
search for reconciliation. 

Following Nikita Khruschev’s fall in 1964 China sought for a 
way to overcome the Sino-Soviet impasse while after Mao Dezong’s 
death in 1976 the Soviet Union restrained its anti-Beijing campaign 
and instead sent signals of reconciliation to the new Chinese leader- 
ship. Both attempts, however, failed. Among many factors, the lack 


of stability in the respective new leaderships’ positions was the ` 


main cause of the failures. 

What is today’s situation like? I think the successors’ positions 
are firm enough in both the Soviet Union and China this time. 
The Chinese in 1976, while strongly supporting their then new 
leader Hua Guofeng, were completely preoccupied with a struggle 
to get rid of confusion in the wake of Mao’s death. But, in 1982, 
the Deng Xiaoping-Hu Yaobang partnership accomplished the 
consolidation of its leadership through convening the 11th Party 
Congress and adopting a new Constitution at the National People's 
Congress to break from Maoism. In the meantime, Andropov's 
position as the top leader in the Soviet Union, also seems stable 
enough since he served 15 years as KGB chief and enjoys backing 
by the military. Of course, we do not know exactly how the Chinese 
gage the stability of Andropov’s position now, but it is almost cer- 
tain that Beijing will tackle the problem of Sino-Soviet recon- 
ciliation step-by-step, carefully confirming the extent to which the 
Andropov regime has been consolidated. 

Andropov visited Beijing in 1958 as an aide to the then president 
Khruschev. The Sino-Soviet rift had by that time become overt 
and Andropov helped in Khruschev's attempt at mending it. In 
the Moscow Sino-Soviet talks, in July 1963, both Andropov and 
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the then party general secretary Deng Xiaoping participated in 
discussions involving Communist ideology and other pending prob- 
lems. Because of this, the two may have friendly feelings toward 
each other while perhaps recognizing each other as tough rivals. 
In efforts to improve Sino-Soviet relations, the Soviets seem to 
have been more positive. For instance, Brezhnev reported in his 


" report to the 25th Party Congress in February 1976: 


“Although the Soviet Union has been continuing its struggle 
against Maoism in principle and intransigently, we are ready to 
normalize our relations with China based on the principles of 
peaceful coexistence. Thus, everything depends on the Chinese 
attitude." 


“FROZEN STATE" OF RELATIONS 


‘This position was reconfirmed at the 26th Party Congress in 
February 1981. However, it should be pointed out that Brezhnev 
inserted into his report to this Congress the sentence “Sino-Soviet 
relations remain in a frozen state." 

Although diplomatic and economic ties were maintained be- 
tween China and the Soviet Union, they denounced each other's 
foreign policy as “hegemonism.” And party-to-party relations were 
severed and state-to-state relations chilled. Under such circum- 
stances, it would not seem astonishing, at first sight, that Brezhnev 
described the situation between China and the Soviet Union as a 
"frozen state." So most Western countries including Japan did not 
pay much attention to this expression nor consider why it was in- 


 serted. They expected the Sino-Soviet rift to go on for a long time 


in the future giving them the same advantages. Brezhnev's remark 
perfectly corresponded to this hope. 

But there must have been a particular reason for Brezhnev to 
deliberately choose such wording at that time. As a matter of fact, 
he would have been able to describe Sino-Soviet relations as a 
"frozen state" even earlier if he had wanted to. Well, a “frozen 
state" can "thaw." In other words, Brezhnev may have sent a signal 
meaning "though Sino-Soviet relations remain in a frozen state 
now, a thaw is to come later on." 

Why was not the expression of “frozen state” used during the 
Mao era? It was generally believed that a “thaw” was hardly 
possible since the Chinese were not ready to accept such a situation. 

The abrogation of the Sino-Soviet mutual assistance treaty was 
finalized in April 1980 following China’s notification in April 1979, 
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thereby placing the two nations in a treatyless state. On the other 
band, China considerably enhanced its relations with the West 
through the conclusion of a peace treaty with Japan in 1978 as 
well as the normalization of relations with the U.S. in 1979. The 
mending of its relations with the Soviet Union was thus one of the 
outstanding problems left for China to solve. China, hoping to 
have at least passable relations with the Soviet Union, namely ties 
at the level of those between the Soviet Union and West Germany, 
the United Kingdom or France, started negotiations for normaliza- 
tion in October 1979. The attempt was suspended due to the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, but environment-building for the 
normalization of relations with the Soviet Union progressed, al- 
though slowly, inside China. 

From the time of the founding of Communist China into the 
1950s, the study of Russian had a great vogue in China. The elite 
vied in going first to the Soviet Union for studies while Russian 
was the most popular foreign language among university or college 
students. Such views as "the Soviet Union of today is tomorrow's 
China" or "learn from Soviet Russia" were expressed throughout 
the country. Most of this so-called Russian language generation 
have grown up to be hard-working middle-aged people, and others, 
while nearing their retirement age, are seeking a last chance to 
attain some success in their life. In China, where enthusiasm for 
work is said to be cooling off among youths who tend to turn away 
from the Communist party after its so many political struggles, 
the Russian language generation people are considered those who 
tackle the task of economic modernization most seriously. These 
people, who lived almost in obscurity during the two decades of 
the Sino-Soviet rift, began to play an active role again following 
the termination of the Cultural Revolution, especially after the 
second comeback of Deng Xiaoping and Hu Yaobang’s entrance 
on the stage as the party general secretary. Hu Yaobang, having 
served as first secretary of the Communist Youth League of China, 
reportedly gave thoughtful consideration to his former devoted 
aides during the Youth League years, while consolidating the 
Deng-Hu line after the fall of the “Gang of Four." And it should 
be remembered that the core of this “Youth League’s human re- 
sources” is mainly composed of the Russian language generation. 

According to journalists of the Asahi Shimbun who sought to 
gather information in the Northeast district of China (former 
Manchuria) in the summer of 1982, these experts who had majored 
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in Russian language during the 1950s were working eagerly every- 
where in the district. ‘They reportedly were in high spirits, saying 
that: "It's now our turn to play an important part." I visited 
various places in China in the course of the Cultural Revolution. 
Then, especially in the early 1970s, I often heard Chinese say 
wistfully: “To tell you the truth, my speciality is Russian, but you 
know in times like these, I am working as a Japanese interpreter." 
When I think of those days, I can't help feeling I live in a very 
different age. 

At any rate, Brezhnev's statement in February 1981 was a subtle 
signal based on very careful calculation. China also prudently re- 
sponded to it and gradually stepped up preparations to improve 
its domestic atmosphere. And finally after calculating every loss 
and gain, Brezhnev made the proposal at Tashkent in March 1982: 
“to discuss the normalization of the two countries’ relations with- 
out any preconditions.” 

Actually, relations at the working level between China and the 
Soviet Union have been functioning without interruption stead- 
ily although just barely. For instance, the news that a protocol was 
signed at a regular conference of the Sino-Soviet Border Railroad 
Communications and Transport Committee held from 20 to 28 
April 1981 inside Soviet territory (Khabarovsk) was announced 
by both the Chinese Xinhua News Agency and the Soviet TASS. I. 
Aleksandrov (this is said to be a pen name used when a view of 
the Communist Party leadership is expressed) wrote in the Pravda 
of May 20, 1982 in connection with the Brezhnev Tashkent ad- 
dress: “Contacts between the Soviet Union and China are regular- 
ly kept through railroads, air transport, mail and communications. 
Conferences of the Border River Navigation Communications 
Committee are held every year. The Border Railroad Committee 
is functioning, and the two countries’ government offices are get- 
ting in touch with each other on problems of mutual concern.” 
Besides, the Sino-Soviet Trade Payment Agreement was signed in 
Beijing on April 16, 1982. 

This commentary by I. Aleksandrov under the title of “On Sino- 
Soviet Relations” showed a more forward-looking tone concerning 
the normalization issue than the previous ones. 

_Indeed, it said: “Only in an atmosphere of détente and last- 
ing peace can China step up its work of domestic construction 
and subjugation of burdensome legacies, materialize socialist pro- 
gress for the improvement of national welfare and thus march 
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forward in full stride on the road of transition to a prosperous 
major socialist power. It is this way that a steady normalization 
of Sino-Soviet relations can be guaranteed. 

“The historical facts and present-day realities of China itself 
indicate that imperialists have never been, are not and will not be 
friends of socialism. Such being the case, is the impasse of Sino- 
Soviet relations necessary for China? Who indeed can benefit from 
Sino-Soviet rivalry? 

“The Soviet attitude toward China is not opportunistic, and 
the Soviet Union has no intention of taking advantage of China's 
difficulties in its relations with the West, especially the U.S.” 


BOTH SEEK BETTER TIES 


Nonetheless, the more the Soviet Union tries to deny its inten- 
tion to take advantage of a cooling off in relations between Wash- 
ington and Beijing, the more it becomes obvious that its appeal 
to China for the improvement of their relations is made taking 
into account Sino-U.S. relations. | 

In this context, both the Soviet Union and China have been 
denying the use of the so-called “China card" and the “Soviet 
card” respectively. This reminds me of a rich man described in an 
old tale who buries money in his garden while putting up a sign 
saying “no money is hidden here." If China took a reserved attitude 
stating the negotiations would be a marathon race, although the 
Soviet Union made active appeals and was eager to announce the 
resumption of Sino-Soviet foreign vice-minister level talks, it would 
have been because China was aware that it had to conclude the 
1982 Sino-U.S. joint communique on the U.S. weapons sales to 
‘Taiwan. 

Of course, the fact that China and the Soviet Union agreed to 
resume the talks clearly indicates that both of them want to nor- 
malize their relations in the future. Nevertheless, for the time being, 
the two countries may not necessarily be in accord with each other 
in the motives and substances of the normalization. And it is ob- 
vious that both sides are trying to take advantage of the nor- 
malization for their own interests. 

Besides the concern China had over Sino-U.S. relations, another 
reason could be pointed out for China having acted as if it was not 
so enthusiastic about the talks with the Soviet Union. It was that 
China was conducting an overall reexamination of its foreign 
policy in preparation for the 12th Party Congress to be held in 
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September 1982 and did not want to disclose a new direction of 
relations with the Soviet Union before the reexamination was con- 
cluded. 

So it took Hu Yaobang about half a year to respond positively 
to Brezhnev’s Tashkent address in March 1982 that the Soviet 
Union and China were bound by friendship and comradelike co- 
operation. As a matter of fact, Hu Yaobang stated before the 
Party Congress that Sino-Soviet relations had been friendly for 
such a long time. China then gradually tried to eliminate ob- 
stacles to Sino-Soviet rapprochement by amending the rules of 
the Communist Party which were hostile to the Soviet Union and 
stepping up the work of revising the constitution. In the mean- 
time, China sought to consolidate its relations with the U.S. by 
attaining a promise from U.S. Secretary of State George Shultz 
to make an early visit to China. After all these moves, China finally 
decided to respond to the Soviet call. 

Beyond such diplomatic considerations, one of the main motives 
making China and the Soviet Union move toward reconciliation 
is their respective economic situations as well as the wish to ease 
military pressure. It seemed to the Chinese that the Soviet Union 
could not help seeking a way out from its internal and external 
difficulties and eventually searching for a compromise with them 
by improving relations between Beijing and Moscow. The transi- 
tion from Brezhnev to Andropov is resulting in an acceleration of 
this movement. This also provides China itself with an opportunity 
to stabilize further the international environment, which would be 
more conducive for its work of modernization. 

At the National People's Congress convened at the end of 1982, 
China announced an outline of the 6th Five-Year Economic Devel- 
opment Plan (1981-85). The plan set four per cent annual growth 
as the target of both manufacturing and agriculture saying that 
the target will be raised to five per cent if possible in the course 
of the five years. This can be said to be a reasonable target—a 
restrained growth rate at a comparatively low level. 

Today's economic situation in China is similar to that under 
the ist Five-Year Economic Development Plan (1953-57). It 
was in 1954 that China adopted its basic policy of “moderately 
advancing" and decided on a long-term step-by-step program for 
domestic reconstruction after controlling the turmoil in the wake 
of the foundation of Communist China. 

"This was also reflected in its foreign policy. It was at that time 
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that China expressed its orientation toward peaceful coexistence 
most strongly. The Sino-Indian joint communique issued in June 
1954 confirmed the famous “Five Principles of Peace” and in the 
following month, a ceasefire agreement was reached in Indochina. 
The success of the 1st Afro-Asian Conference, known as the 
“Bandung Conference,” owed a lot to China’s foreign policy based 
on the five-point peace principles. And in August 1955, Sino- 
American ambassadorial level talks were also held for the first time. 

What China is aiming at today is also a step-by-step economic 
development, under long-range stabilized circumstances, while 
modifying the program as the situation requires it. In this sense, 
as long as China succeeds in “fine tuning” for its economic policy 
up to 1985, “fine tuning” should be also possible for its foreign 
policy in parallel. 

Another motive for Sino-Soviet rapprochement is that China 
will have to learn from the Soviet Union if it wants to remain a 
socialist nation. In spite of China's extremely restrictive policy 
against Western liberalization moves, Western culture and thoughts 
are gradually infiltrating China. It is all right to introduce Western 
technology and capital, but the Western “corrupt” thoughts should 
not be imported. And in wanting to build a nation of high moral 
standards, it would not seem to the Chinese that Japan, the U.S. 
and West European countries are as proper a model as the Soviet 
Union. So it would be more realistic to emulate the Soviet Union. 

Situations China has to cope with are for the most part those 
which have already been experienced by the Soviet Union. More- 
over, now that the frenzy of the Mao age is over, China can ob- 
serve the Soviet Union more calmly. In China, the "need to study 
the Soviet Union" is again being voiced. The Chinese have been 
reasserting that the Soviet Union is Vladimer Lenin's home and 
the first nation to practice socialism. The Soviet Union thus has 
been accepted again as the base of the world communist move- 
ment. Modern Marxism must make a further study of problems 
that were disclosed in the course of the Soviet Union's evolution 
as long as China follows the road of socialist construction. China 
has a lot to learn from Soviet experiences but must be careful not 
to repeat the same mistakes. The Chinese, it is believed, think this 
way. 


IMPACT ON ASIA 
The change in generation is not limited to China and the Soviet 
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Union, Leaders who witnessed World War II and the postwar 
period have been gradually leaving the stage, with those of the 
next generation succeeding. It would not be strange for the leaders 
to think of rebuilding the solidarity of the entire socialist camp 
since the split within their bloc is harmful to each country’s recon- 
struction. 

The assertions that Sino-Soviet reconciliation is “Brezhnev’s 
will” or “a move in anticipation of post-Brezhnev developments” 
are indeed closely connected with this line of thinking. 

It could be said that the first wave of Brezhnev’s ‘Tashkent ad- 
dress swept onto the Korean peninsula in April 1982. There were 
rumors circulating in some quarters that President Kim Il-song of 
the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea intended on his 7oth 
birthday (April 15) to turn over to his eldest son and the party sec- 
retary Kim Chung-il ruling power. But this did not happen. Shortly 
after Kim’s birthday Rumanian President Nicolas Ceausescu visited 
Pyongyang via Beijing. Then in September, it was announced that 
Hu Yaobang and Deng Xiaoping, the two top leaders of China, 
had made a secret visit to Pyongyang in April. There must have 
been a very pressing reason for the two top Chinese leaders to 
visit North Korea together. Although unconfirmed yet, an im- 
portant member of the Soviet Communist Party’s Politburo re- 
portedly also visited Pyongyang the same month. 

North Korea has been obtaining military and economic assist- 
ance from both China and the Soviet Union by exerting the utmost 
efforts in maintaining equidistant diplomacy with Beijing and 
Moscow. North Korea was basically against the Sino-Soviet rift. 
But as long as the “East-East cold war" structure existed, the only 
way left for Pyongyang was to keep close relations with the Soviet 
Union and China at the same time at least in appearance while 
oscillating subtly between both of them. This did not change in 
spite of China's signing a peace treaty with Japan in August 1978 
and normalizing relations with the U.S. in January 1979. 

However, if Sino-Soviet relations actually start to move toward 
reconciliation, North Korea could no longer wait for future devel- 
opments passively since this move would directly affect its national 
interests. So North Korea must inquire first of all, about what 
would be the substance of the "reconciliation." It is good that 
Beijing and Moscow make efforts to reach a compromise, but it 
would be intolerable if they should compete again for leadership 
even within their brotherly relationship after the reconciliation. 
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Could the socialist countries, after breaking away from the old- 
style relationship of grouping around a specific powerful state, be 
reorganized in the direction of uniting based on a new pattern in 
which all nations would be equal regardless of size or power? Such 
basic matters were certainly seriously discussed among the parties 
concerned in Pyongyang. And it appears that since the Pyongyang 
talks, the trend in the socialist camp of the big powers being more 
considerate of the smaller nations has become stronger. 

In considering the Korean peninsula, one has to keep m mind 
now two years—1986 and 1988 when South Korea will host the 
Asian Games and the Olympic Games respectively. In the imme- 
diate years ahead, the old pattern of relationships between the U.S. 
and South Korea and South Korea and Japan and North Korea 
and China and North Korea and the Soviet Union will continue 
but there may be a blending or perhaps better a blurring of rigid 
lines. 

One of the biggest events that constituted a turning point for 
the postwar cold war structure was president Nixon’s visit to China 
in 1972. This was a drastic readjustment of U.S. global strategy, 
by which the U.S. sought to terminate the Vietnam war and con- 
front the Soviet Union through a tie-up with China. This soon 
led to Japan-China and Sino-U.S. diplomatic normalization, creat- 
ing a new balance-of-power in Asia with Japan, the U.S. and 
China standing together against the Soviet Union. And as far as 
Southeast Asia is concerned, it created a Japan, U.S. and China 
alignment against the Soviet Union and Vietnam. But frankly, 
these combinations were something rather artificial. There are 
some people who worry about the collapse of today’s equilibrium 
in case China and the Soviet Union move toward an improve- 
ment of their relations. It is, however, too much to expect the 
present balance generated from unnatural partnerships to last for 
ever. It is rather mevitable for such a balance to shift, and with 
time, there will instead emerge moves to reach toward a new 
equilibrium with more natural combinations. 


INDOCHINA DEVELOPMENTS 


In Indochina, a few changes took place in the second-half of 
1982. An anti-Vietnam tripartite united Cambodian government 
led by President Norodom Sihanouk was set up in July to enhance 
its position in international society by gaining more support than 
the previous year at the U.N. General Assembly in the autumn 
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of 1982, Vietnam, meanwhile, started to show a more realistic 
attitude as it sent Foreign Minister Nguyen Go Thach on a tour 
of the ASEAN states and also pulled out part of its troops from 
Cambodia. Vietnam, which has exerted efforts to enhance its rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union for the past few years, will inevitably 
be compelled to reexamine its relations with China. Although 
Hanoi might try; for the time being, to hold in check indirectly 
the Sino-Soviet moves toward reconciliation by escalating its 
criticism of China, improved Sino-Soviet relations will eventually 
lead to the mending of Sino-Vietnamese relations. 

. When it comes to ASEAN, the perspective is not so simple. 
ASEAN has benefited from the Sino-Soviet rift because Sino- 
Vietnamese rivalry served to prevent China's direct influence from 
growing too strong in Southeast Asia. Although the ASEAN coun- 
tries do not believe that China and the Soviet Union will reach 
reconciliation very soon, there are some prospects that the Sino- 
Soviet alliance might be restored by 1990. At any rate, the ASEAN 
countries are against the reinforcement of big-power influence, 
whether it is Western or Chinese or Soviet and will hereafter move 
more toward non-aligned neutralism. | 

In the subcontinent of India, Pakistani President Mohammed 
Ziaur Haq, on his way to Southeast Asia and China, visited New 
Delhi in November 1982 and discussed with Indian Prime Min- 
ister Indira Gandhi how to improve Indo-Pakistani relations. It 
was the first time since President Zulfikar Ali Bhutto visited India 
to sign the Simla Agreement 10 years ago that a Pakistani president 
visited New Delhi. The Simla Agreement finally terminated the 
third Indo-Pakistani war of 1971. President Haq and Prime Min- 
ister Gandhi agreed to open foreign vice-ministerial level talks 
in New Delhi. Moreover, President Haq is scheduled to attend the 
non-aligned Nations Conference to be held in New Delhi next 
spring while Prime Minister Gandhi promised to visit Islamabad 
subsequently. 

It cannot be denied that manipulations by both the U.S. and 
the Soviet Union had something to do with the past Indo-Pakistani 
wars. With the Sino-Indian confrontation and Sino-Soviet rift 
entangled in those wars, the antagonism of the "Indo-Soviet group 
vs. the Sino-American-Pakistani group" has continued for a long 
time. But the Afghanistan incident made conspicuous the decay 
of the Indo-Soviet Friendship and Cooperation Treaty, while India 
and Pakistan started to move toward the improvement of their 
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relations. Sino-Indian talks also started and, in June 1981, Chinese 
Prime Minister Zhao Ziyang visited Pakistan, Bangladesh and 
Nepal successively to promote China's peripheral diplomacy. 

We might say that the settlement of the Afghanistan issue would 
facilitate a great deal of improvement in Sino-Soviet relations, And 
if so, there would be a strong possibility that the Indian subcon- 
tinent states, which have been carefully watching developments of 
the Afghanistan issue, may, as a whole, return to non-aligned 
neutralism with India at their head. 

Almost all the Asian countries including Japan have worked out 
their foreign policies based on the premise of the Sino-Soviet rift. 
But if China and the Soviet Union head toward a genuine recon- 
ciliation, the Asian countries will have to reconstruct their diplo- 
macy. This would come as a shock and accelerate the fluidity of 
international situation. 

However, even if the Sino-Soviet reconciliation progressed so far 
as to restore the old alliance—such a possibility is almost out of 
the question at the moment—it should be pointed out that the 
situation would be definitely different from that in the 1950s. China 
has state-to-state ties with the U.S. and Japan bolstered by eco- 
nomic cooperation. China's relations with Southeast Asian nations 
have also so changed China is now pursuing its national interests 
within the framework of state-to-state relations, gradually casting 
off the once two-pronged diplomacy of distinguishing relations at 
the government level from those at the party level, wherein China 
used to assist anti-government guerillas in Southeast Asia countries. 
This indicates that China's unified diplomacy has been consider- 
ably established. 

Today's interdependence among nations has become incom- 
parably deeper than that of ro years ago. The current of history 
is causing nations to make a realistic choice not just for military 
or political alliances, but for a combination of relationships which 
could be helpful to their economic reconstruction. 

In this sense, I am rather optimistic about the situation to follow 
the possible Sino-Soviet reconciliation, although one should always 
carefully watch what may happen through the two countries’ con- 
tacts. 


SINO-AMERICAN RELATIONS: 
ON TRACK OR OFF TRACK? 


By John F. Copper 
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N August 17, 1982 the United States and the People's Re- 
public of China signed a joint communique that was sub- 
sequently dubbed the “Second Shanghai Communique” be- 

cause it was negotiated and made public on the 1oth anniversary 
of the Shanghai Communique which marked the beginning of a 
new relationship for the two countries. The purpose of the second 
communique appeared to be to put U.S.-China relations back on 
track. Indicators pointed to a deterioration in relations because 
of serious mutual problems and differences between the two coun- 
tries. More specifically an effort needed to be made to resolve what 
appeared to be a divisive issue: U.S. arms sales to Taiwan. 

Almost immediately after the second communique was signed 
both sides presented their interpretations of the agreement, and it 
was obvious that their views varied considerably. In fact, judging 
from the statements made about the communique there was no 
agreement at all. President Ronald Reagan averred that Beijing 
had “promised” a peaceful solution to the “Taiwan problem" if 
the U.S. agreed to end arms sales to Taipei. Chinese leaders public- 
ly declared that they had made no such promise and that the 
“Taiwan issue" was purely a domestic matter that could not involve 
another nation. The communique stated that U.S. arms sales to 
Taiwan would not “increase qualitatively or quantitatively"— 
which China interpreted to mean that the U.S. was giving up the 
right to sell Taiwan arms. The U.S. interpretation on the other 
hand was that this was contingent upon Beijing agreeing to a 
peaceful solution only—which some U.S. commentators subsequent- 
ly translated to mean never since Taipei was unwilling to negotiate 
its sovereignty and independence. 

Only two months later, in October, Soviet Deputy Foreign Min- 
ister Leonid Ilyichov arrived in Beijing for talks about easing ten- 


‘sion between the two countries. Ilyichov—who was the chief nego- 


tiator in talks between the two countries from 1969 to 1978— was 
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there at the invitation of the Chinese government. Moreover, this 
followed some groundwork.for the talks that included the visit of 
Soviet athletes to China in June to participate in a track and field 
meet—the first in over 16 years. 

Almost paralleling these talks Soviet President Leonid Brezhnev, 
during a visit to Baku, made a public speech in which he indicated 
that Moscow sought better relations-with China. He, in fact, called 
it a "very important matter." The Chinese side must have taken 
Brezhnev's statement seriously and wanted to indicate this to the 
new Soviet leadership after Brezhnev's death in November. Thus 
Beijing dispatched Foreign Minister Huang Hua to attend the 
funeral—the highest Chinese leader to visit the Soviet Union in 
almost two decades. 

To many China-watchers both of the events mentioned above 
were the product of more than a year of deteriorating relations 
between the U.S. and China and constituted evidence that Sino- 
American relations were off track. This view was strongly argued 
by those who perceived that a certain amount of impetus or mo- 
mentum had to be preserved in the relationship with China lest a 
major backsliding or regression occur. Those of this opinion per- 
ceived that the relationship was fragile and that it required con- 
stant attention and nurturing inasmuch as it is more natural that 
China and the U.S. are enemies than friends. Alternatively, liberals 
were suggesting that conservatives were trying to undermine the 
relationship and this had been a constant danger to the new friend- 
ship born in 1972 from former president Richard Nixon's visit and 
the first Shanghai Communique. Ironically those on the left of the 
political spectrum in the U.S. were now arguing that China might 
return to the Soviet *fold"—Aafter advocating for many years that 
the Sino-Soviet dispute was real and that U.S. policy-makers should 
realize this. 

But it was not just conservatives who were opposed to the status 
of U.S.-China ties. Many perceived that the relationship had be- 
come too close. ‘hose who sought a better relationship with the 
Soviet Union, some for the reason of wanting to end the arms race 
(including some in the nuclear freeze movement), argued that 
Washington was pursuing a policy of too intimate a relationship 
with China. Human rights advocates who felt that China was not 
qualified for American favor (generally conservatives), plus those 
who perceived that America's continued support of the Khmer 
Rouge was morally wrong and further that it was an obstacle to 
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better relations with Vietnam (generally liberals) strongly criticized 
U.S. China policy. Other groups such as advocates of relying more 
on Japan as America’s most important Asian ally, agreed. So did 
those favoring better relation with India. Finally, there were the 
supporters of Taiwan (many who underscored Taiwan's right to 
self-determination and the fact that its status be determined by the 
will of its population). 

Deng Xiaoping also had his opponents. Although it is difficult 
to identify them as a group, most were either former Maoists or 
those who had been replaced during the vast changes of personnel 
in the government and the party during his recent rise to power. 
The military was also dissatisfied over ““Deng’s war" (with Vietnam 
in 1979) and subsequent cuts in the military's budget. Deng's eco- 
nomic policies likewise had some side-effects that evoked opposi- 
tion to his leadership. 

All of the above perceived that Deng’s U.S. policy made him 
vulnerable. Others, even Deng's supporters, were critical of Amer- 
ica's Taiwan policy and the so-called playing of the "China card" 
by Washington: They did not want to see China as a "card." 

Given the expectations built up on both sides during the decade 
of improving U.S.-China relations, the present reality of world 
politics and the perceptions of each side about international rela- 
tions, it appears that the steady improvement in relations between 
the two countries had to come to an end. On the other hand it 
hardly seems justified to argue that the relationship has been ruined 
or destroyed or that China will rejoin the Soviet bloc causing the 
world to repolarize after the fashion of the 1950s and 1960s or 
that the U.S. necessarily need to be seriously concerned about this. 
Rather relations may now be “normalizing” in terms of various 
realities. 


ADJUSTING THE CHINA TILT 


For the U.S., by 1980 or 1981 there seemed to be convincing 
evidence that America's relations with China had progressed about 
as far as could be expected and that the China “tilt” or favoritism 
toward Beijing needed to be adjusted in the other direction. How- 
ever, serious effort to keep China relations on track—read as need- 
ing constant forward motion—was one of the positions taken by 
U.S. Secretary of State Alexander Haig and this no doubt acted 
to postpone the time when relations would take a new turn. Thus 
recent events. 
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The U.S. had cause to be disappointed in its China connection 
from the very beginning. The rapprochement, contrary to the 
popular view that it began in 1972 when President Nixon visited 
China, was built upon converging interests in 1969. On the U.S. 
side, Washington assumed that China was the key to a U.S. with- 
drawal from Vietnam “with honor." It also assumed that it was 
not in the interest of the U.S. to allow the Sino-Soviet confronta- 
tion on their mutual border, that had become what many described 
in 1969 as a "conventional war," to further deteriorate. This might 
have resulted in a nuclear war and defeat for China, or a backdown 
on the face of a Soviet threat—both of which were dangerous and 
not in the U.S. interest. Thus the U.S. tilted toward China, as 
evidenced by the fact that Washington did not adopt a hands off 
policy as it had vis-à-vis the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia and 
sought immediately to improve relations with China in some subtle, 
but, considering the timing, important ways. 

Subsequently the border controversy stalemated and the Soviet 
Union adopted a strategy of containing China. Though it often 
stated that its naval buildup was for other purposes, in the Chinese 
view it was clearly aimed at China. As a quid pro quo for U.S. 
actions in 1969, Beijing helped the U.S. sign a peace treaty with 
Hanoi in 1973. Soon, however, both events were lost on the Amer- 
ican public and ceased to be important foreign policy issues. China's 
help or cooperation was subsequently made irrelevant by the U.S. 
"defeat" in Indochina in 1975. 

On the other hand, during the mid-1970s America was shaming 
itself at home with Watergate while undergoing a loss of prestige 
throughout the world as a result of its Vietnam defeat. In this con- 
text Chinese admiration and friendship was found comforting since 
there was so little of it coming from any other place in the world. 
China also became a fad in the U.S, Finally, China was seen by 
American businessmen as an unlimited market and a panacea for 
America's economic problems. 

During the Carter administration as relations with the Soviet 
Union deteriorated, in part as a consequence of some unrealistic 
and idealist views regarding dealing with the Kremlin and ending 
the nuclear arms race and as the hawks in the administration gained 
a bigger voice, China became seen as an ally that could offset 
the growing menace of the Soviet Union. China, in fact, was de- 
signated the only nation which could help put some balance into 
the U.S.-Soviet relationship as a result of more tham a decade of 
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declining U.S. defense spending paralleled by that many years of 
yearly marked increases in Soviet military budgets. 

The Carter administration thus chose to escalate the speed of 
already improving U.S.-China relations, build an informal alliance 
with China, and use China as leverage against the Soviet Union. 
In so doing Carter decided to establish diplomatic ties on Chinese 
terms and ignore the Taiwan issue. To do this the president had 
to make the move at a time—shortly before Christmas when Con- 
gress was in recess—when he could avoid dissent and Congressional 
input. Congress subsequently responded by writing the ‘Taiwan 
Relations Act into law and thereby restoring to Taipei its rights as 
a nation-state, including the use of U.S. courts, accommodations 
relating to trade, the privilege of sending diplomats to the U.S., 
etc. In short, U.S. China policy was laced with a huge contradic- 
tion: to the White House there was only one China and Taiwan 
was irrelevant; to the Congress Taiwan mattered and Taipei was 
in essence given sovereign nation-state status. 

However, both strategic or military and commercial expecta- 
tions (which the Carter administration chose to inflate in order to 
garner support for his China policy) soon began to be seen as 
chimera by Americans who were in a position to influence policy 
and by some in government as well. On the military side it soon 
became evident that there were both opponents and skeptics in the 
Pentagon. The opponents argued against helping China militarily 
since China was not an ally. The skeptics, together with many 
realists involved in defense planning also pointed out that the U.S. 
could not afford to help China to the degree that China needed, 
or in a way that would make China strong enough to serve as a 
counterweight to the Soviet Union. In late 1979 a U.S. Defense 
Department study revealed that the U.S. would have to render 
China U.S.$50 to $60 billion in aid to improve its capabilities so 
that it would possess as an effective deterrent against the Soviet 
Union. Evidence also began to appear that playing the China card 
against the Soviet was not working. In fact, there were specific 
cases where it seemed to be counterproductive: in Korea and 
Indochina. 

On the commercial side, U.S. businessmen were finding that 
most of the lucrative China trade was being taken by Japanese 
businessmen. The Chinese government had become “opportunist” 
and was attracted to the better quality and price of Japanese deals 
and wasn’t inclined to give preference to U.S. companies, And, 
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of course, it was soon discovered that the China market was in 
reality not as large as it had appeared because few Chinese bad 
any money to spend and neither did the government. Some Amer- 
ican businessmen also became bitter over the Chinese attitude that 
they should be charitable and over promises that were not fulfilled, 
infinite stalling, legal problems, etc. 

lhus, by the time Ronald Reagan became president, the con- 
ditions or environment for a cooling of China relations was present. 
Reagan made some pro-Taiwan statements during his campaign 
which might have been used by Beijing as a pretext for downgrad- 
ing relations or by his staff for building a less pro-China U.S. for- 
eign policy. But conditions were not yet ripe on either side for this. 
Reagan's advisors warned that a break with China would give the 
impression that the new president was not qualified in managing 
foreign affairs, since three previous presidents had managed to 
improve relations with America's erstwhile archenemy. Meanwhile 
Secretary of State Haig enhanced his authority over foreign policy 
making and sought to keep relations on track so as to play the 
"China card" against the Kremlin, 

Clearly Beijing forgave Reagan for his pro- Taiwan statements 
judging from their favorable comments once Reagan was in office. 
Furthermore, President Reagan made every effort himself to main- 
tain good relations with China. His first appointment with a for- 
eign ambassador was with China's; and his pro-Taiwan statements 
(and actions) ceased. Thus U.S.-China disagreements must be 
traced to problems that are more fundamental in the relationship. 
They relate chiefly to a disappointment in the relationship and 
arguments that the U.S. needed more flexibility in its foreign policy 
and as a result of overcommitments to China the U.S. was missing 
opportunities elsewhere. 

In 1981 and 1982 the disappointment and disillusionment in 
the China relationship was more and more fostering an American 
perspective of U.S. China policy as one sided and causing an im- 
balance and lack of objectivity in U.S. foreign policy. The State 
Department was accused of allowing U.S. China policy to be made 
in Beijing. Others who favored a different relationship with the 
Soviet Union, Vietnam and India, more reliance on Japan and 
more civility toward Taiwan, as well as arms control and human 
rights advocates, and more important, the military and the business 
community (especially those who feared China dumping goods in 
the American market such as the textile industry and to a lesser 
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extent American labor) saw disadvantages in excessively close ties 
with Beijing. Finally, interest groups supporting U.S. aid or trade 
with other Third World countries that feared that China would 
take a huge share of both, all gave indication of their lack of sup- 
port for continuing to improve relations with China. 


CHINESE DISAPPOINTMENT 


During the same time frame a similar situation occurred on 
the Chinese side. In 1969 when the U.S. “tilted” during the fight- 
ing on the border, Beijing interpreted this to mean that the U.S. 
was taking a strong stand against Soviet “hegemonism.” Subse- 
quently however, the U.S. allowed its defense spending to con- 
tinue to decline. And it reduced its military presence in Asia rather 
than redirecting it against the Soviet Union after the Vietnam 
War. This gave the Kremlin the opportunity to fill the power 
vacuum left by the U.S. in East and Southeast Asia and use its 
newly acquired advantage to intimidate and contain China. 

Chinese leaders endeavored to "understand" the U.S. position 
mainly because it lacked alternatives and because of domestic policy 
decisions emphasizing economic development based upon capitalist 
methods and international trade ties with the industrial West. 
China obtained credits from the U.S. and other Western nations 
and this became vital to its modernization program. On the other 
hand, Chinese leaders soon became disappointed in the scope of 
economic help and came to realize that Japanese credits were given 
as much because of the needs of Japanese business interests, in 
the context of saturated markets elsewhere, as American persuasion. 
The same was true to a lesser extent of Western European business 
connections. 

Chinese officials were also disappointed with U.S. economic help. 
They often remarked that American economic aid in no way com- 
pared to that given in the past by the U.S. to its allies or even 
that which Washington continued to give to friendly Third World 
countries—both in the form of credits and market privileges. 
American stinginess was also cited in the areas of investment and 
technology transfers. Washington was clearly more generous than 
the Soviet Union had been and even compared to other Western 
nations; yet U.S. public was patently not in a generous mood and 
Washington was contained by both public opinion and economic 
conditions at home. Notwithstanding the Chinese made different 
kinds of comparisons and failed to take U.S. public opinion into 
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account. Meanwhile Deng Xiaoping had intentionally inflated ex- 
pectations about U.S, economic help in order to make his mod- 
ernization goals (which were central to his entire program of 
reform) both more feasible and more palatable. 

Chinese officials also frequently noted (and Deng's critics were 
quick to make this point) that China made many sacrifices for 
improved relations with the U.S.: It abandoned its advocacy of 
wars of national liberation in Africa. It had to dampen its support 
for the PLO and soften its anti-Israel position in the Middle East. 
It had to deemphasize its efforts to lead the Third World bloc in 
the U.N., in many cases experiencing a weakening of its positions 
on various issues such as world trade, commodity price supports, 
law of the seas, etc. which reflected China's national interests. 
China even sullied its position on racism when duxing the Angola 
crisis it sided with the U.S, and South Africa against Soviet and 
Cuban backed forces and ended up on the losing team. Thus China 
paid a price for America's friendship. 

Also immediately after normalizing relations (meaning cement- 
ing formal diplomatic ties) with the U.S. in early 1979, Chinese 
leaders experienced a shocking disappointment in the U.S. Deng 
Xiaoping made a trip to the U.S. and became a hit with the 
American press and the U.S. public. At the time he hinted that 
China was serving in the capacity of implementing U.S. policy 
in Southeast Asia by aiding the Khmer Rouge against the Vietnam- 
supported government in Kampuchea. He further made it explicit 
that China intended to “teach Vietnam a lesson” for its invasion 
and occupation of Kampuchea. American officials seemed to con- 
cur and the press studiously quoted Deng. 

Soon after returning to China Deng ordered the Chinese Army 
to invade the northern part of Vietnam in order to “teach the 
lesson” and to try to force Vietnamese troops out of Kampuchea. 
Deng, of course, expected U.S. encouragement and support. To his 
surprise and chagrin the Carter administration expressed only 
“regret” at the outbreak of hostilities and “hope” that the situation 
could be resolved peacefully. 

A replay occurred before the year ended. In December 1979 
the Soviet Union invaded Afghanistan. The U.S. and China stood 
together in condemning the invasion. However, to Beijing’s utter 
disappointment Washington did almost nothing positive in response 
to the invasion. Moreover, at one point President Carter publicly 
stated that China would help the Afghan rebels—thereby giving the 
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Soviet Union an excuse for keeping its military there’ (in the minds 
of many at least and a good rationalization to others). Deng’s 
opponents suggested that the U.S. hoped that the Soviet Union and 
China would come to blows over Afghanistan while the U.S. stood 
by and observed. 

Subsequently the U.S. changed its policy on weapons sales to 
China in response to Afghanistan, making it clear that this policy 
was intended to serve as revenge, or at minimum linkage, for the 
Soviet’s actions. Thus, China seemed to be a “card” in the game 
of international politics, being played by the U.S. against the Soviet 
Union. Chinese leaders were even more exasperated when the issue 
of U.S. weapon’s sales was tied to continued U.S. sales to ‘Taiwan. 
Beijing clearly had cause to be less than grateful. And it expressed 
this by politely refusing the arms sales offer. 

In this connection Chinese leaders also had cause to feel slighted 
over U.S. Department of Defense officials’ comments about the 
feasibility of arming China. The Pentagon publicly discussed 
China’s reliability, its status as an enemy in the past, and China’s 
military vulnerabilities and weaknesses. U.S. defense strategists 
also mentioned the fact that China was calling for firmer action 
against the Soviet Union, but itself was devoting less to defense 
spending. All of this caused Deng considerable embarrassment 
and brought to question the wisdom of his U.S. policy. 

Chinese leaders had less cause to criticize Reagan for “blunders” 
and weak leadership. Yet there were other causes for displeasure. 
One was U.S. policy vis-à-vis Poland. Washington asked for Chi- 
nese cooperation which Beijing gave in the form of condemning 
Soviet policy. But the U.S. also asked for more: support of Soli- 
darity. To Chinese leaders complying would have been tantamount 
to encouraging labor problems at home and dissent against the 
Communist Party in China. Thus Beijing could not applaud U.S. 
policy vis-à-vis Poland. Furthermore, it perceived the end of the 
U.S. grain embargo as a mistake and sign of weakness or lack of 
resolve against the Soviet Union. 

But it was more than just these actions by the Reagan admin- 
istration: Chinese disappointment with the U.S. had already 
mounted and was becoming an issue in Chinese politics. Thus 
Deng’s critics asked for a clarification of U.S. China policy. Was 
it a one China policy as agreed upon by President Carter? Or was 
it based on Congressional response, the Taiwan Relations Act? 
Then Deng’s opponents tied the loss of independence in Chinese 
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foreign policy and the sacrificing of Beijing’s reputation among 
Third World leaders and its position of leadership of the Third. 
World nations to U.S.-China relations. The critics also listed cor- 
ruption, loss of morale in the military (due to greater opportunities 
elsewhere), economic crimes, a lower image of the party, etc. as 
products of Deng's modernization policies, which were inextricably 
tied in the minds of most Chinese to the American connection. 
And there was, of course, more. 


BETTER RELATIONS UNLIKELY 


In conclusion, by 1981 it had become apparent in both Wash- 
ington and Beijing that Sino-American relations had reached a ` 
point where improving relations seemed not only difficult to pursue 
but unlikely. Disappointments on both sides had fostered doubt 
about the relationship to the degree that specific steps had to be 
taken simply to keep the relationship from deteriorating. At the 
same time leaders on both sides—Reagan and Deng Xiaoping— 
felt it necessary to criticize the other country in order to demon- 
strate that they were being objective in the making of their respec- 
tive foreign policies and that they were acting in their own na- 
tional interest. | 

Reagan, for example, noted in a major speech that *communism 
belonged on the ash heap of history." In so doing he failed to 
discriminate between Soviet and Chinese communism and thus 
seemed to be directing the comment toward Beijing as well as 
Moscow. In early 1982 President Reagan singled out China for 
criticism as a major exporter of illegal drugs to the U.S. Not long 
after he confirmed charges regarding China's use of illicit methods 
to obtain U.S. technology and ordered a crackdown by U.S. busi- 
nesses and the Federal Government. 

Reagan was apparently trying to outflank the critics of U.S. 
China policy especially those who assailed the State Department 
for allowing China policy to be made in Beijing and continuing a 
relationship that was onesided. He was also apparently trying to 
divert attention away from charges of lost opportunities in U.S. 
policy due to the preoccupation with better relations with China. 
Some of Reagan's advisors even argued that a sterner position to- 
ward Beijing would help the president's supporters in the election 
rather than hurt. 

Deng, in order to outmaneuver his opponents, in 1981 began to 
refer to the U.S. as a “hegemonist” power, of the same ilk as the 
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Soviet Union. He also labelled as “imperialist logic" comments 
made by Reagan supporters about the strategic value of ‘Taiwan 
to the U.S. Subsequently he pointedly criticized the Reagan ad- 
ministration over information leaks about U.S. intelligence out- 
posts in China that were spying on the Soviet Union and said 
about the possibility of a deterioration in relations: “Let it be!” 

Deng apparently also condoned moves by Chinese government 
officials that led to cracking down on the U.S. Embassy's use of 
the diplomatic pouch, limiting the number of American scholars 
in China, holding up shipments of Bibles, and other transparently 
anti-U.S. actions. Likewise, he obviously approved of the closing 
of a U.S. law firm in China and allowed the implementation of 
more restrictive policies on personal connections between Chinese 
and foreigners. 

Thus the issue of U.S. weapons sales to Taiwan which came 
to a head in the summer of 1982 was probably more symbolic of 
problems in the U.S.-China relationship than a real problem itself. 
But it constituted an issue regarding which both Reagan and Deng 
were vulnerable. Thus it required special attention. The “Second 
Shanghai Communique" dealt with this problem and at the same 
time put some vagueness back into U.S.-China relations that was 
removed by President Carter in the course of establishing diplo- 
matic ties. The Chinese government apparently wanted specificity 
at the time expecting a U.S. policy with a pro-China tilt. By 1982 
Deng had, however, evidently changed his mind. 

The recent Sino-Soviet rapprochement may be similarly cate- 
gorized. Chinese leaders had made it very clear that relations will 
not improve until the Soviet Union changes its policies vis-à-vis 
Afghanistan and Indochina. And they stressed that they will base 
their judgments of Soviet behavior upon deeds and not talk. Inas- 
much as the Kremlin has not given any evidence of any deeds, 
Deng cannot, without setting himself up on still another issue, push 
ahead and pursue better relations with the Soviet Union. Thus the 
Sino-Soviet rapprochement is probably a “testing of the water" 
only. 

On the other hand, Chinese leaders seem justified in perceiving 
that they may become a pawn that will be sacrificed in the restor- 
ing of détente between the U.S. and the Soviet Union. They can- 
not but be aware of the pressure on both sides to come to an agree- 
ment on arms control that will help limit defense spending which 
is now too costly to both. They can also see that there are 
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other reasons for Washington and Moscow to seek better relations. 
And if such a policy is pursued seriously China will have little 
leverage with either. Deng's moves then may be interpreted as 
reflecting an awareness of China's own diplomatic "cards" which 
must be played now lest the opportunity be lost. 

Deng may also be aware of the fact that his view of the world 
may hide some contradictions. He would like to align with the 
U.S., Western Europe and Japan against the Soviet Union. But 
even 1f this were to be successful— which seems unlikely in any 
real sense—it will still mean sacrificing China's special relationship 
with the Third World and some degree of flexibility or independ- 
ence in foreign policy making. Likewise, if the world is as multi- 
polar as Deng seems to be suggesting when he called for a “gang- 
ing up" on the Soviet Union, then it follows (inasmuch as multi- 
polar world should be more flexible) that the U.S. and China are 
only temporary friends or friends of convenience. Similarly is 
China's relationship with Japan. 

Deng and other Chinese leaders must realize that the world is 
still dominated militarily by the superpowers, since China, like 
other second ranking powers, has not begun to bridge the gap in 
strategic weapons. Thus the U.S. perceives that China is not a 
danger to the survival of the U.S.; the Soviet Union is. Hence 
relations with the Soviet Union are more important, and, in fact, 
are of a different nature than relations with China. And this is 
being made even more apparent in the West by the disarmament 
movement and by the realities of U.S.-NATO and U.S.-Japan 
strategic relations. . 

Looking at the world realistically, from the Chinese perspective, 
the U.S. is important to China and the relationship cannot be 
thrown away. Similarly, in Washington there is no desire to return 
to the status of U.S.-China relations of the 1950s. A downturn in 
relations then does not have to be seen as too serious. It can be 
seen simply as mirroring the fact that the warming of relations 
has reached a peak, or that the two nations have come to view 
each other as nations generally view each other: as having ups 
and downs in their relations and as having national interests that 
sometimes conflict. 
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The task of the science of strategies is to study those laws for directing 
a war that govern a war situation as a whole. The task of the science 
of campaigns and the science of tactics is to study those laws for direct- 
ing a war that govern a partial situation...An understanding of the 
whole facilitates the handling of the part that is subordinate to the 


whole. 
Mao Zedong 


HE death of President Leonid Brezhnev in November 1982 
signaled not only a change of Kremlin leadership but a 
possible new era in the Sino-Soviet relationship. Chinese 

Foreign Minister Huang Hua attended Brezhnev's funeral. Huang 
was the first high-ranking Chinese official to visit Moscow in more 
than two decades. The Soviet leadership reciprocated and gave an 
exceptionally warm welcome to the Chinese delegation. Soviet For- 
eign Minister Andrei Gromyko held talks with Huang for ninety 
minutes and exchanged views on bilateral Sino-Soviet relations. 
The talks were described by China's official Xinhua News Agency 
as being held in a "candid but peaceful atmosphere.” ‘There were 
also indications that the two countries may reach an agreement on 
reduction of their troops currently deployed in Soviet-China border 
areas. 

Speculations abounded among foreign analysts that the two 
Communist nations were taking positive steps toward eventual nor- 
malization of their antagonistic relations. Washington watched 
anxiously the unexpected turnabout of Sino-Soviet relations. In a 
clear signal to Moscow that Washington would be ready for a more 
reconciliatory Kremlin leadership the Reagan administration lifted 
sanctions against firms supplying the Soviet pipeline project to 
provide natural gas to Western Europe. Washington, however, was 
confronted by “difficult problems," as was stated by Vice-President 
George Bush, in keeping a dialogue with Moscow. Moreover, the 
Reagan administration failed to take any constructive policy moves 
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to prevent the shifting of Beijing toward Moscow. 

On October 5, 1982 high-level consultations between China and 
the Soviet Union on bilateral relations were resumed in Beijing 
three years after China cancelled border talks between the two 
countries in protest against the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. 
Both sides agreed to contiriue the dialogue alternatively in Beijing 
and Moscow. Two weeks after the resumption of negotiations, Gen- 
eral Secretary Hu Yaobang suggested that China would restore 
party ties with the Soviet Communist Party which were broken in 
1962 after the open Sino-Soviet split over ideology and territorial 
claims. Most observers believe that it may take years for Moscow 
and Beijing to mend their differences in light of past animosity 
and mutual distrust between the two countries. Yet many fear an 
eventual entente between the Chinese and the Kremlin leaders 
could pose serious security threats to non-Communist nations in 
Asia. 

The fear of a Sino-Soviet rapprochement, however, though not 
totally groundless, is overly exaggerated. It overstates the cohesive- 
ness of Communist bloc countries. In fact, intra-bloc differences 
between China, the Soviet Union, Vietnam and North Korea are 
just as serious and probably less reconciliatory than their respective 
relations with non-Communist states. Communist countries have 
expanded their economic and other relations with the West and 
Japan because they need the financial and technological assistances 
from the latter. Indeed, China is likely to develop even closer rela- 
tions with the West and Japan after normalizing relations with 
the Russians, After establishing a more secure and stable border 
with the Soviet Union, the Chinese leaders would be able to 
concentrate China’s abundant natural and human resources on 
modernizing its backward economy. China would thus depend 
more on technology and capital from the non-Communist industrial 
states. 

More important, perhaps, is the fact that Beijing’s current posi- 
tive response to Soviet overtures 1s but part of China’s overall global 
strategic retreat. After the turmoil of the ten-year Cultural Revolu- 
tion that plunged China into economic disasters and social disorder, 
the Chinese government under the new pragmatic Hu Yaobang- 
Deng Xiaoping leadership has been preoccupied with readjusting 
China's unbalanced economy, restoring socialist political and social 
ethics among its one billion people and rectifying the discipline of 
the Communist Party’s thirty-nine million members. The Chinese 
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leaders have therefore chosen a low profile in international politics 
and made all efforts to mend their differences with China’s political 
and ideological adversaries. This article examines current trends in 
Beijing’s policy posture by analyzing the fundamental logic of 
Chinese strategic calculations. Implications for Sino-American re- 
lations are also assessed. 

China-watchers are puzzled by Beijing's strategic posture; many 
regard Chinese strategic moves as unpredictable, unique and logi- 
cally different from Western strategic thinking. China's strategic 
logic, however, is often misunderstood partly because of cultural 
and linguistic barriers. As observed by one writer and indicated in 
the above quotation from Mao, the Chinese concept of strategy 
connotes actual war plans rather than the Western usage that sug- 
gests broader, global, long-term strategic designs.’ The legacy of 
China's civil war and the anti-Japanese war has endowed the 
Chinese Communists with valuable experiences and a rich heritage 
of military strategies. It is a fair Judgment, as China's current 
leaders claim, that Mao Zedong's military thinking was the “crys- 
tallization of collective wisdom" of Communist revolutionaries, 
though Mao was no doubt the dominating figure in adapting the 
war time strategies to global politics. 


CHESSBOARD STRATEGY 


Yet the differences between the Chinese and Western strategic 
thinking should not be overstated. A careful reading of Mao’s mili- 
tary writings would dispel myths and mystiques about China’s 
strategic calculations. Mao distinguished two distinctive levels of 
sciences of laws for directing a war: strategies pertinent to the 
whole war situation and campaigns and tactics that deal primarily 
with partial situations. The “science of strategies" is based on sever- 
al principles or guidelines. The first and perhaps most important 
principle, according to Mao, is to concentrate on attending the 
strategic situation as a whole. Like playing chess, it is impossible 
to make any really good move on the chessboard without a grasp 
of the whole situation. Emphasis on the overall situation has been 
proven one of the most consistent patterns in Beijing’s strategic 
plans. The Chinese logic has an inclination to emphasize the link- 
ages between the whole and the parts as well as that among the 
parts. Unfortunately, this has often been overlooked by Western 
analysts. 

The second principle of China's strategic calculations is the 
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frequently quoted saying of Sun Tzu, the great military strategist 
of ancient China: "Knowing the enemy and knowing yourself, you 
can fight a hundred battles with no danger of defeat." According 
to Mao, Sun Tzu's famous motto refers to two different strategic 
stages: the stage of learning and the stage of application. The first 
stage obliges one to respect objective reality; the second stage de- 
cides on proper actions in accordance with the observed reality.’ 
Western strategists in general agree that Beijing takes great pains to 
scrutinize international developments, many, however, dispute the 
thesis that the Chinese leaders’ behavior is congruent with their 
perceived global situations. The Chinese statements on “great dis- 
orders" and "liberation movements" were dismissed by hard-nosed 
strategists as mere rhetorics with little strategic implications. Yet 
an increasing number of foreign observers has begun to take more 
seriously Beijing’s public policy statements. China’s rhetorics reveal 
very often Beijing’s assessment of the international situation and 
its real policy intentions. It is therefore a grave mistake to take too 
lightly Beijing’s polemical statements. 

The third principle is to control the initiatives. To avoid being 
tied down or reduced to a passive position by one’s enemy, Mao 
asserted, it is essential to have a long-term plan which has been 
thought out in its general outline and which covers an entire 
strategic stage or even several strategic stages. This Chinese princi- 
ple, however, has been ignored by strategists who believe that 
Beijing's foreign policy is primarily a response to external environ- 
ments. It is commonly believed, for example, that China has turned 
to the West since 1969 because of the increasing Soviet military 
threat. À militarily weak and backward China, strategists argue, 
has little control over strategic initiatives. 

The fourth important principle of strategy asserts that one 
should not strike when one is not positively certain of winning. 
Addressing the question of decisive engagements in the anti-Japa- 
nese war Mao stated: "We should avoid a decisive engagement 
in every campaign or battle in which we are not sure of victory; 
and we should absolutely avoid a strategically decisive engagement 
on which the fate of the whole nation is at stake."* Clearly then, 
despite its war and battle overtone, China's strategic thinking is 
not prone to risk-taking. Instead, partly because of their many 
years of experience in fighting great odds against powerful enemies, 
the Chinese Communists have maintained a strong tradition of 
treading cautiously in their dealings with foreign countries, friends 
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and enemies alike. More significantly, perhaps, China’s strategic 
thinking is not limited to short-term contingent planning. Strategies 
concerning decisive engagement in a military campaign or battle 
were carefully calculated and considered in view of the long-term 
fate of the nation. Mao’s principles of strategy remain important 
guidelines for China’s global strategies and contribute greatly to 
the stability and continuity of Beijing’s strategic posture. 

In implementing strategies in actual campaigns or battles, how- 
ever, the Chinese are much more flexible and take both long and 
short-term effects into consideration. The Chinese leaders tend to 
rely on four reputed grand strategic designs: first, the united front 
scheme that appeals to friends and neutral forces in an attempt to 
isolate the chief enemy; second, the protracted war strategy that 
calls for a long-term struggle against powerful opponents; third, 
the psychological strategy that boosts one’s morale by exploiting 
the enemy’s vulnerabilities; and fourth, the strategic retreat that 
conserves one’s strength and allows one to bide one’s time to defeat 
the enemy. These grand strategies are derived and adapted to 
global strategies from the Chinese red armies’ experience in cam- 
paigns or battle engagements, Yet, unlike the principles of strategy, 
the implementation of various strategies’ is situation-determined. 
That is, a specific grand strategic design is emphasized and applied 
to a specific international situation, which is constantly re-evaluated 
by the Beijing leaders. Also, compared to the principles of strategy, 
the choice of a particular strategic design is subject more to do- 
mestic political and economic developments, especially the change 
of the top leadership. | | 

The present Chinese leadership has reiterated that the foremost 
task for the 1980s is to strengthen China's economic base as the 
first steps of a new "Long March" toward modernization. China, 
therefore, needs desperately a peaceful international environment 
essential for sustained and steady economic developments. It is im- 
portant to note that the Beijing leaders, probably more than any- 
one else, realize that China is both economically and militarily 
weak and backward and that China needs time to build up credible 
defense against external threats. It would be like committing suicide 
if China engaged in a decisive showdown with the superpowers. 
In sum, the overall situation, both domestic and external, dictates 
that Beijing must tread cautiously in its strategic moves, retreat to 
conserve China's strength and buy time to build up a modern and 
powerful state. Recent evidence as reflected in China's economic, 
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political and diplomatic policies has indicated that Beijing is doing 
exactly that. 


ECONOMIC AND DIPLOMATIC RETREAT 


When Chairman Hua Guofeng vowed in 1977 to accomplish 
the four modernizations (industry, agriculture, defense, and science 
and technology) by the year 2000 he was merely reasserting China's 
century-long drive toward a unified and strong modern state. After 
the founding of the People's Republic which had unified mainland 
China the first time in decades, the Chinese leaders made mod- 
ernization a top priority national goal. However, unrealistic assess- 
ment of China's capability and overemphasis on ideological in- 
centives had plunged socialist China into economic chaos. Policy 
errors and blunders were committed by the radical leadership one 
after another during the Great Leap Forward and the Cultural 
Revolution years. Like his predecessors, Hua committed the same 
policy mistake by overestimating China's capability in planning 
the initial modernization programs. Serious economic imbalance 
and hasty policies in raising prices for farm products and wages 
for factory workers led to double-digit inflation and huge budget 
deficits. Partly because of his policy errors in economic planning, 
Hua Guofeng was replaced and demoted. 

The new Chinese leadership under Deng Xiaoping, Hu Yaobang 
and Zhao Ziyang have reassessed China's capability and adopted 
a more realistic modernization program. ‘The thrust of Deng's new 
course is to readjust China's economic imbalance by emphasizing 
the development of agriculture, light industry and energy resources. 
In order to reduce budget deficits, huge construction projects in- 
volving billions of dollars were cancelled or postponed. As a result 
of the current economic retrenchment, overall economic growth 
for 1981 was a mere four per cent while heavy industry declined 
by 4.7 per cent over the previous year. Light industry, however, 
has increased by 14.1 per cent and the budget deficit has been 
reduced to a more manageable figure. Clearly, the present economic | 
policy is aimed at correcting the past policy mistakes of overem- 
phasizing heavy industry at the expense of consumer goods. The 
proportion of light industry to China's total industrial output value 
increased from 46.9 per cent in 1980 to 51:3 per cent in 198r. 
After thirty years China has finally discarded the Soviet model and 
is opting for a more balanced economic development. The Chinese 
leaders predicted a moderate 4—5 per cent growth rate for 1982 
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and admitted that the period of readjustment, which had been 
originally scheduled to end by late 1982, may have to be extended 
to 1985 or probably beyond. Despite present difficulties, a World 
Bank report issued in 1981 predicted a 5-6 per cent annual growth 
rate for China for the 1980s. China has apparently entered a period 
of sustained, steady and balanced economic growth. 

An annual growth rate of 5-6 per cent, however, is far from 
enough to close the enormous capability gap between China and 
the two superpowers in the remaining two decades of the century. 
Furthermore, the recent de-emphasis of heavy industry would ob- 
viously delay the pace of defense modernization. Yet China has 
given long-term economic growth a clear priority over immediate 
economic gains as well as military and weapons development. It 
is argued in Beijing that military modernization is possible only 
after China's poor and backward economy has been modernized. 
The Chinese leaders apparently believe that time is on their side. 
What is more important, China's economic retrenchment is not an 
isolated move; it is part of a full-scale Chinese strategic retreat on 
all fronts. 

The Chinese leaders have asserted that there is no hard and 
fast formula in their strategic calculations. Specific strategies and 
tactics are determined by Chinese perceptions and analyses of the 
overall situation in global politics. The united front strategy, for 
instance, was emphasized in the 1950s as a scheme to unite the 
Soviet bloc and the "intermediate zone" countries in an effort to 
isolate the United States and other "imperial" powers. This grand 
design was downplayed by the Chinese after their open split with 
the Russians and eventually abandoned during the peak years of 
the Cultural Revolution by the radical leadership that adopted an 
anti-Soviet and anti-American policy posture. However, beginning 
in the 1970s, especially after the tragic death of Lin Biao, the 
united front strategy was revived by the moderate leadership led 
by Zhou Enlai, primarily because of the intensifying Soviet military 
threats. This time, of course, the Soviet Union was the chief enemy 
and the U.S. became the neutral force to be won over. The world 
then witnessed one of the most dramatic turnabout in modern 
diplomacy—the normalization of relations between Beijing and 
Washington. 

Yet the death of Mao Zedong and the subsequent downfall of 
the Gang of Four in :976 signaled a new era for Communist 
China's diplomacy. After a brief interim rule by Hua Guofeng, 
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the pragmatic leadership under Deng Xiaoping and his associates 
have charted out a new course for establishing China as a major 
international power before the end of the century. The Soviet in- 
vasion of Afghanistan and the failure of the West and Japan 
to agree on sanctions against the Russians forced the Chinese leader- 
ship to reassess China's united front strategy. Beijing has since de- 
emphasized the united front and advocates self-reliance as the best 
defense against the expanding Soviet Union. In essence, China's 
current retreat from aggressive diplomacy is a prelude to a pro- 
tracted war strategy against external enemies. 

In addition to keeping relative silence on its once much pub- 
licized united front strategy, Beijing has also played down Mao's 
revolutionary line foreign policy. Contacts with insurgent Com- 
munists parties in Third World especially Asian countries have 
been reduced to minimal; assistances to those parties are either 
discontinued or limited to non-military supplies. Beijing emphasizes 
close bilateral relations with the West, Japan and Third World 
states as well as cordial and working relations with the Soviet Union 
and its allies. The Chinese leaders have taken prudent steps in 
cultivating friendly relations with China's Asian neighbors. Zhao 
Ziyang chose the Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) 
states and Burma to visit in his first trip abroad in 1981 after 
replacing Hua Guofeng as China's premier. The long overdue 
border negotiations between India and China eventually took place 
with the first round held in Beijing December 1981 and the second 
round in New Delhi the following May. Although Indonesia and 
Malaysia remain suspicious of Chinese strategic objectives in 
Southeast Asia and mutual distrust between Beijing and New Delhi 
could not be wiped out overnight, China's diplomatic efforts of 
the past two years nevertheless created initial conditions conductive 
to stable relations with those states. | 

Furthermore, the Beijng leaders have recently been very con- 
cerned about China's territorial integrity and border defense. Deng 
Xiaoping has declared that reunification of Taiwan with the main- 
land is one of China's three major tasks for the 1980s. (The other 
two tasks are modernization and the maintenance of world peace.) 
In the 1979 New Year Day “Message to Taiwan Compatriots,” 
Beijing dropped the rhetorical slogan of “liberating” Taiwan and 
appealed to the people of Taiwan to return to the “embrace of 
the motherland.” Beijing upgraded its peace offensive in Septem- 
ber 1981 by issuing a nine-point proposal as a basis for negotiations 
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between the Chinese Communist Party and Kuomintang. The 
mainland proposals included promises for keeping Taiwan as an 
autonomous region with its own economic, political and social 
systems after unification. Taiwan would even be allowed to keep 
its own armies. Beijing has also suggested the possibility of co- 
leadership with the Kuomintang in a unified China. 

Most analysts are skeptical of Beijing's sincerity in keeping its 
political promises and concessions to Taipei, yet there is little 
doubt that the Chinese leaders are genuinely concerned about the 
strategic vulnerability of a weak and disunified China. Taiwan, as 
viewed in Beijing, is strategically too important to be left alone 
and controlled or exploited by hostile enemies. Concerns about 
national security were also heightened in recent years because of 
increasing unrest among national minorities in China's border 
regions. Top ranking Chinese leaders including Deng Xiaoping 
made several visits to Xinjang in the past three years attempting 
to calm down local unrest and bolster China's border defense. Ob- 
viously, Beijing's peace overtures to Taipei as well as policy meas- 
ures toward border autonomous regions were not isolated events. 
They were clear strategic moves aiming at strengthening China's 
defense against possible future invaders in a protracted war. 

What are the rationales behind China's strategic retreat on all 
fronts? How do the Chinese leaders calculate the possible risks of 
a strategic retreat? A close examination of official Chinese policy 
statements as well as press interviews and speeches by top Chinese 
leaders reveals important clues to Beijing’s global strategies. The 
Beijing leaders analyze the international situation in the following 
manner: first, the major contradiction in current global politics is 
that between the two superpowers and the rest of the world; second, 
contention between the two superpowers is the major cause of 
international conflicts that might one day escalate into a new world 
war; third, the Soviet Union, as a late-comer to the superpower 
status and an ascending power, is more aggressive and expansionist ; 
and fourth, the declining U.S. power has forced Washington to 
retreat and adopt a defensive posture. The Chinese leaders main- 
tain that in order to curb the “Polar Bear" and postpone inde- 
finitely the outbreak of a new world war, the industrial nations of 
the Second World and Third World developing countries must be 
united. The Third World, Beijing asserts, that has suffered exploita- 
tion from the imperial powers including Soviet “social-imperialism” 
forms the bulwark of the anti-hegemonic front. 
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Clearly, the strategic thrust of China’s three world scheme is 
psychological. At the outset, it intends to engage the two super- 
powers, especially the Soviet Union, in a war of nerves. Proclaim- 
ing China as a member of the Third World that forms the strategic 
base of the united front, Beijing has apparently assigned itself a 
leadership role in the forefront against superpower expansion. Any 
Soviet or U.S. moves in foreign lands would be described as offen- 
sive and acts of aggression. The superpowers would then be hard- 
pressed to explain their military moves outside their respective 
territories. The three world strategic design would thus, Beijing 
calculates and hopes, enable China to hold its initiatives in the 
protracted war against China’s chief enemies. 


. RUSSIA, THE ENEMY 


There is little doubt that the Soviet Union is regarded by the 
Chinese leaders as China's chief enemy that poses major security 
threats. The Soviet factor provides the central worry for China's 
strategic concerns. How serious is the Soviet military threat? These 
questions and others have apparently aroused major policy debates 
among Chinese leaders. The prevailing thinking in Beijing ap- 
pears to be based on the following calculations. First, Chinese 
leaders do not see any imminent Soviet military attack. The Soviet 
Union, it is argued, is not likely to invade China because it cannot 
possibly benefit from such an action. Even granting that the Soviet 
troops could succeed in occupying large portions of Chinese terri- 
tory, Beijing believes, continuous resistance from thé Chinese people 
would drag the Russians into a costly protracted war. Chinese 
leaders often quote a saying by Zhou Enlai: “China is an attractive 
piece of meat coveted by all yet too tough for anyone to bite into it." 

Second, it is generally believed 1n Beijing that the Soviet Union 
would not launch a full.scale attack against China for fear of 
weakening its western front which, the Chinese assert, is the real 
focus of Kremlin's strategic concerns. The Russians would, Beijing 
calculates, attack the East only after they have conquered the West. 
Some analysts question the wisdom of China's "two-front" thesis 
and argue that the Russians could possibly strike at China first 
while still being able to hold the line on the western front against 
counter-pressures from the West. The “two-front” thesis, however, 
is a direct product of China's strategic logic that emphasizes link- 
ages between various strategic moves. As the Chinese see it, the 
Russians would be behaving irrationally if they attack China first 
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without being absolutely certain of winning a decisive war in a 
short period of time over the Chinese. The Beijing leaders believe 
that they know the Russians well. 

Third, most top Chinese leaders including many military leaders 
believe that if the Soviet Union ever invades China it is likely to 
be a full-scale conventional attack. The Soviet Union would not 
launch a nuclear attack, the Chinese assert, because it could not 
possibly destroy all of China's nuclear weapons in a first strike and 
would face a nuclear counterattack. Furthermore, Beijing calculates 
that the political cost, such as world opinion, as well as the high 
risk of escalating a limited nuclear attack into a worldwide nuclear 
war would deter the Russians from launching a nuclear attack 
against China. 

Fourth, many Chinese leaders apparently share Mao Zedong's 
belief that China would win a “just war" against any potential 
invader. Mao's logic regarding the invincibility of a just war was 
not merely rhetoric; it was deeply-rooted in his strong faith in the 
"people's war." It was based on a realistic assessment of geogra- 
phical and topographical advantages that China possesses in de- 
fending itself against foreign invaders. The anti-Japanese war 
ilustrated vividly China's advantages in fighting a defensive war 
and it probably convinced Mao and other Chinese leaders that a 
just war could be won when China was united. The Beijing leaders 
believe that China's 3.5 million men army and its one billion people, 
defending their country and their livelthood courageously, could 
drag the invading Soviet troops into a protracted war despite in- 
ferior weapons. The invading troops, fighting a "no win" war on 
foreign soil away from their own people and families, would be- 
come demoralized. The Afghan war has demonstrated to the 
Chinese leaders that even a small state with limited manpower 
and far inferior weapons can fight an effective war against a super- 
power. There is thus good reasons for Beijing to believe that China, 
relying on its own efforts, could win in a just war against a Soviet 
invasion. 

Fifth, Beijing believes that China can buy time to develop 
steadily its backward economy without overt concerns about its 
national security because of intensifying. contention between the 
two superpowers. Despite the relative decline of American global 
influence and the corresponding ascendancy of Soviet power, the 
overall U.S. capability, according. to the Chinese calculation, still 
enjoys an edge over the’ Russians. The: Reagan: administration’ S 
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tough anti-Soviet stand is heralded and openly welcomed as a 
major improvement over the indecisive policy under the Carter 
administration. The Beijing leaders apparently see no sight of thaw 
in the current cool relationship between Washington and Moscow. 
Beijing publicly denounces the arms race between the two super- 
powers, yet in private the Chinese leaders are ostensibly pleased 
with the Reagan administration's decision to boost the U.S. defense 
budget. 

In sum, seeing no imminent threat of military attack from the 
Soviets the pragmatic Chinese leadership concentrates on efforts 
in realizing a century-old goal of a strong, unified and modern 
China. The thrust of China's strategy is to establish a powerful, 
self-reliant strategic base, capable of fighting a protracted war 
against foreign invasions. Yet the current strategic retreat is not a 
permanent nor necessary a prolonged retreat and should not be 
mistaken as a sign on China's economic collapse or political unrest. 
Despite its recent economic retrenchment and drawbacks, China 
has all the ingredients to become an economic and military super- 
power. The Chinese leaders compare the current strategic retreat 
to the legendary Long March of the 1930s; they confidently predict 
that the present retreat is a prelude to an anticipated dramatic 
comeback in the 1990s, similar to the great comebacks of the 
1940s when the Chinese Communists defeated the Kuomintang 
and unified mainland China. In his report to the 12th Party Con- 
gress, Hu Yaobang declared that China would have established a 
solid industrial base by 1990 and that the 1990s would be a period 
of all-round upsurge in China’s economy accompanied by high 
growth rates. The world may witness a major switch in China’s 
global strategy by the early 1990s and face an increasingly assertive 
China that emerges from a decade of self-imposed strategic retreat. 


POLICY IMPLICATIONS FOR U.S. 


Needless to say, Beijing’s current strategic retreat has significant 
impact on Sino-American relations, Brought together primarily by 
the common concerns about the increasing Soviet threats, relation- 
ship between Beijing and Washington has approached a crisis situa- 
tion because of the latter’s continuing arms sales to Taiwan. It 
is argued in some circles in Washington that China would swallow 
the bitter pills as long as the U.S. maintains its steadfast position 
against the Soviet Union. This argument has, however, over-rated 
the “Soviet card.” China’s confidence in defending itself against 
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possible Soviet attack, either nuclear or conventional, suggests that 
the anti-Soviet front is no longer a sufficient common goal that 
had served to link Washington and Beijing together in the past. 
It also casts doubt on the common assumption in Washington that 
close Sino-American relations means more to China than to the 
U.S. In fact, worsening domestic conditions and mounting inter- 
national problems, especially dissenting tendencies toward Wash- 
ington’s Soviet policy among the U.S. allies, have forced the Reagan 
administration to take cautious actions in dealing with the Chinese. 
Political cost is simply too high for the White House to lose the 

lucrative and rapidly increasing China trade. Neither can Reagan 
afford to lose his reliable Chinese “ally” in his grand strategy of 
rebuilding the U.S. international prestige and regaining its world 
leadership role at the expense of the Soviet Union. In short, the 
U.S. has just as much concern as China, if not more, in a deteriorat- 
ing Sino-American relationship. The nature of Sino-American rela- 
tions has already undergone profound changes since the beginning 
of this decade. | 

The Chinese always feel resentful of the "China card" idea that 
China has been used as a policy instrument by Washington in 
maneuvering Moscow. They want China to be treated as an end 
itself and carry more weight in Washington's policy calculations. 
There is little doubt that the Beijing leaders highly value China's 
American connections, but they are also reputed for their stubborn- 
ness in not yielding to pressures on matters of principle. Beijing is 
confident that given time China can modernize its economy and 
defense with little or no foreign help. Yet Washington is slow to 
recognize the gradual shift of balance in Chinese-American rela- 
tions and still calculates its China policy on the assumption that 
Beijing cannot afford to lose its American connections. 

Washington should also keep in mind that the current conver- 
gence in U.S. and Chinese interests may not last forever. A switch 
in Kremlin’s attitudes toward border disputes with China or a 
return to U.S.-Soviet détente would undermine substantially the 
strategic links between Beijing and Washington. A prolonged stale- 
mate over U.S. arms sales to Taiwan may also strengthen further 
the position of the pro-Soviet leadership faction in Beijing. In any 
case, the anticipated continuing relative decline of the U.S. power 
status in global politics would further weaken the importance of 
the American connection to the Chinese leaders. In about a decade 
the U.S. may be regarded by the Chinese as merely one of the 
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Western powers, important but not indispensable in China's 
strategic calculations. | 

Like it or not, Washington has to take Beijing more seriously 
since U.S. bargaining power vis-à-vis China has been eroded and 
will continue to decline in the future. Beijing's protest against arms 
sales to Taipei should not be dismissed as bluff. To assert that 
Washington shall play a crusader's role and help to solve the prob- 
lems of the Taiwan dispute is not merely absurd but counterproduc- 
tive. The U.S. has never totally abandoned its hope of wiping out 
Communism from China since World War II. However, it had 
been consistently proven that any American intervention in internal 
Chinese affairs were futile and doomed to be failure. The Amer- 
icans were blamed by both the Communists and Nationalists in 
their involvement in China's civil war. Continuing American en- 
gagement with the Taipei problem could at best delay the solution 
and in the end bring enormous sufferings to the people on both 
sides of the Taiwan Straits, as it was amply demonstrated by the 
U.S. experience in Vietnam. In addition, American intervention 
would arouse suspicions and other unnecessary complications that 
may hinder any genuine cooperation between the Chinese Com- 
munist Party and Kuomintang. 

China is not Hungary, Czechoslovakia or Poland. China is too 
strong and too proud to leave its own destiny to be determined by 
a foreign power. In the final analysis, the Chinese people including 
the people of Taiwan will decide and choose China's own political, 
economic and social systems. In the long-run, a stable, strong and 
unified China is in the best interest of the U.S. It is not only a wise 
but a good policy for Washington to disengage itself as soon as 
possible from China's civil war. To disengage the U.S. from China's 
civil war does not necessarily mean to cut all ties with Taiwan 
while continuing to offer China military and diplomatic support. 
I have argued elsewhere that the best policy option for Washington 
toward disputes in the Taiwan Straits is to keep its hands off and 
refuse to be involved in arms sales to either Taipei or Beijing, yet 
not thwarting arms sales by other countries such as France, West 
Germany or Israel to the two opposing regimes? Meanwhile, the 
U.S. can support Taiwan’s prosperity and stability by strengthening 
economic relations between the U.S. and Taiwan including trade 
and American investment in the island state. 

Washington could bargain with Beijing on the terms for the 
eventual termination of arms.sales to Taiwan. Beijing would prob- 
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ably not raise its objection to a co-production contract between 
Taiwan and U.S. companies on the F-5Es or other high perform- 
ance F-Xs aircraft if the Reagan government agreed to the even- 
tual termination of arms sales to Taipei without preconditions. In 
the long-run, self-reliance on defense technology and production 
will become not just a necessity but the best defense strategy for 
Taiwan. With its dynamic, rapidly industrializing economy and 
a large pool of highly educated people, Taiwan could maintain a 
technology edge over the mainland and hence an effective deter- 
rent against mainland invasion for an indefinite period of time. 
Linking the arms sales issue to Beijing’s “peaceful solution” to the 
Taiwan problem may be an expedient political decision to placate 
the conservative rightists in the U.S., yet in the end it would hinder 
Sino-American relations and work against American national inter- 
ests. 

To assert that the U.S. has some special relationship with ‘Taiwan 
and hence cannot “abandon” the Taipei regime is self-deceptive. 
Regardless of the final outcome of China's civil war, the U.S. is 
no more (or less) responsible than Japan, France, the Soviet Union 
or any other outsider. A democratic Taipei government, enjoying 
full support from the people of Taiwan, is the best deterrent against 
possible military attacks from the mainland. A determined and 
defiant resistance by the island people against future invasions 
from the Communists would impose unacceptable political and 
military costs to the mainland. In China’s millenarian history there 
has been extended periods of division—a hundred or more years. 
Unification occurred often after the political system of one side 
had collapsed and lost the “mandate” of the people; military con- 
quest was only a secondary method to reunite the country. It is 
thus not inconceivable, in the absence of convergent forces, that 
the mainland and Taiwan will remain separated indefinitely. 

In disengaging itself from China’s civil war now Washington 
could possibly bargain some kind of guarantee or concession from 
Beijing for the Taiwan people. Beijing is likely to be more willing 
to compromise when it is retreating strategically from diplomatic, 
political and military fronts and concentrating on economic devel- 
opments. Moscow has already taken advantage of China’s current 
reconciliatory posture by initiating normalization talks with the 
Chinese. It would be too late for the U.S. to do anything when 
America would be again, as it happened more than three decades 
ago, forced out of China’s civil war by a militant Beijing regime 


A BIG JAPAN? - 


By Richard B. Finn | 
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HE United States has been pressuring Japan for more than 
30 years to greatly increase its military power. And for the 
past ro years or more, Japan and the U.S. have peri- 
odically engaged in a battle of words over trade and balance of 
payments. For a person like myself who has been a close observer 
of Japan for 35 years, the feeling of déjà vu comes frequently. 
Since we have always in the past managed to work our way through 
these troubles, there is the temptation to believe that solutions will 
again be found to present problems in the relationship. But this 
relationship is too valuable for us not to take a hard look at the 
problems and search for a better way than in the past to deal with 
them. 

For most of the first half of the 20th century, Japan was a 
powerful military nation and a major power on the world scene. 
Although its economic fortunes ebbed and flowed up to the time 
of the Pacific War, it had made remarkable progress toward the 
goal of the Meiji leaders to make the country prosperous and 
strong. In 1941, however, Dai Nippon overreached itself. By 1945 
it was devastated, its military power destroyed and its economic 
projects all but hopeless. 

Japan's rebirth after the San Francisco treaties has been a success 
story at least as dramatic as that of its growth in the first part of 
the century. This time Japan devoted most of its energy to achieving 
economic growth and to forging close ties with the U.S. and the 
West. It eschewed a military buildup to the extent that constant 
pressure by the U.S. would permit it to do so. It developed contacts 
with its Asian neighbors slowly and laboriously. The policies for 
postwar Japan were set by Shigeru Yoshida, its prime minister and 
dominant political figure from 1949 to 1954, who stressed economic 
growth, cooperation with the U.S. and avoidance of “rearma- 
ment," by which he meant large expansion of the National Police 
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Keserve which General Douglas MacArthur had decreed in 1950 
and which was in fact a small military force. At the same time, 
Yoshida looked for ways to strengthen Japan's ties with its neigh- 
bors in Asia, as for example when he proposed to President Dwight 
Eisenhower in 1954 that the two countries expand their activities 
in Southeast Asia. Not only did this suggestion not find a ready 
reception in Washington, but. American pressure restrained Japan 
from exploring better ties with Beijing.for twenty years after Japan 
regained its independence. 

lhe Yoshida pattern guided Japan for much of the postwar era. 
Japan focussed on reconstruction, and its economy began to take 
off in the middle 1950s. In the same period Japan slowly increased 
the police reserve of 75,000 men and reorganized it into the Self- 
Defense Forces (SDF) in 1954. The SDF now has a strength of 
over 240,000 and a budget of over U.S.$11 billion a year, which 
has in recent years been increased annually by close to eight per 
cent. While recognizing that the Japanese government faced sig- 
nificant political and legal obstacles in speeding up defense efforts, 
American officials have taken the position that these are problems 
the Japanese should solve. Yoshida told the Americans as early as 
1952 that at the right time he would seek to have the constitution 
of 1946 amended to permit greater freedom in rearming Japan, 
but he never did so. 

For at least a decade now it has been apparent that Japan has 
accomplished its major postwar goal of rebuilding the nation. It 
has even achieved the goal set by the Meiji leaders of catching up 
with the West. This has been achieved primarily by the talent and 
energy of the people and their leaders. It has been greatly abetted 
by the international economic order fostered by the U.S., providing 
access for Japan to raw materials and making markets available 
for Japanese products, especially in the U.S. Yoshida used to say 
Japan was too poor to rearm, but that argument no longer holds. 
Nevertheless Japan has been most deliberate about expanding its 
defense forces. Today it ranks eighth among world military powers 
in size and spending for military forces. But Japan is not a major 
military power. 

Entering the decade of the 1980s, however, Japan and the U.S. 
have found themselves confronting several crucial shifts in their 
relationship. First, the worldwide military and economic power of 
the U.S. is in relative decline when compared with several other 
nations. Therefore, in the view of the U.S., its allies must do more, 
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especially in defense, to help the U.S. to maintain a suitable mili- 
tary balance. Second, because the military strength of the Soviet 
Union has been greatly expanded, it is capable of applying pres- 
sure in many areas and of taking more risks in pursuing its policies. 
Whether the new leaders in Moscow will resort to adventurous 
courses can not be foretold at this early stage. And third, Japan's 
economy has become so powerful that it is able to amass huge trade 
surpluses in trade with the U.S. and Western Europe and to main- 
tain a substantial worldwide surplus on current account, which is 
a more meaningful criterion than the trade balance. Trade im- 
balances are exaggerated unfavorably for the U.S. by the excessive 


strength of the dollar and corresponding weakness of other cur- 
rencies. 


JAPAN, THE SCAPEGOAT 


Trade imbalances and cries of alarm over inadequate defense 
efforts are nothing new. What sets the present situation apart from 
earlier times in the period after World War II is above all the 
serlous recession in the big industrial nations, causing them to 
search frantically for ways to stimulate their economies and to look 
for scapegoats to blame for their troubles. Japan is the main scape- 
goat for the U.S. and Western Europe, which pay little attention 
to the serious financial straits of Japan currently. This economic 
difficulty is compounded by the political quality of the leadership 
in the U.S. and Japan. While the present administration in Wash- 
ington takes a tough-minded military stance toward the Soviet 
Union, Japan has been going through a period of fluctuation and 
uncertainty in its leadership, from which it may now be about to 
emerge with the advent of a new government. Concerns in the U.S. 
over both trade and defense 1ssues have been deepened by the reces- 
sion and the conviction that the Soviets are far ahead in military 
capability. Japan's trade offensive and the seeming inability of its 
leaders to take any effective action have provoked sharp criticism 
in America, not only in government circles but in other groups and 
across the country. 

China today poses a potentially serious problem. It is already 
evident that the leaders in Beijing have decided to thin out their 
ties with Japan and the U.S. and to try to mitigate their frictions 
with Moscow. The reasons for this shift are not clear, but U.S. 
policy toward Taiwan, especially continuing arms sales, is almost 
surely a critical factor. It is paradoxical that the strong-minded 
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attitude of the American administration toward the Soviet Union 
is being undercut by its China policy. In addition, Beijing joined 
the chorus of Asian nations criticizing Japan for allegedly revising 
its school textbooks to eliminate the word "aggression" from de- 
scriptions of Japan's military conduct in Asia. The normally reticent 
Chinese even charged that militarism may be reviving in Japan. 
If China were definitely to shift policy toward cooperation with 
Russia, it would basically change the trilateral relationship between 
Japan, the U.S. and China and complicate Japan's position in Asia. 

Because American ties with Japan are numerous and complex, 
American attitudes and policies are not easy to define. They en- 
compass many areas in the economic field, notably the openness 
of the Japanese market, restraints on Japanese exports to the U.S., 
new developments in industrial technology and problems caused by 
balance of payments and exchange rates. Defense issues fall into 
a separate category, but there has recently been a tendency to mix 
defense and economic issues in American thinking, obviously based 
on the hope that greater spending for defense will slow down 
Japan's economic machine. 

A byproduct of Japan's economic growth has been an enormous 
increase in American interest in Japan. For many years Japanese 
complained with much justification that the public and press in the 
U.S. paid little attention to Japan. But the rise of Japan as a for- 
midable producer and trade competitor and as a society that seems 
in many ways better able to face the challenges of the late 2oth 
century than any other has stirred great interest in how Japanese 
industry works and in the kind of society Japan has developed. 
Americans are also coming to appreciate that more of their trade 
now crosses the Pacific than the Atlantic, thanks in large part to 
trade with Japan. Americans also admire Japan's postwar achieve- 
ments in building a democratic society as well as its modern methods 
of production. On the other hand, these positive attitudes are tinged 
with a sense of pride that these spectacular results would not have 
been possible without American models and assistance. Perhaps for 
this reason many Americans feel no compunction in lecturing Japa- 
nese about what they should do next. 

The dominant issue in current American thinking about Japan, 
however, might be summed up in the word “fairness”: Japan does 
not play fair in dealing with the U.S. It has almost free access to 
American markets for its products and its capital but limits Amer- 
ican access to its markets. Its export drives threaten vital American 
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industries. For example, it sells over U.S.$2 billion worth of auto- 
mobiles to the U.S. every year and buys only a few million dollars 
worth of cars in return. Japan has profitted enormously, and on 
occasion under suspicious circumstances, from American technology. 
The U.S. at present spends at least fifteen times as much on defense 
each year as Japan does, while providing much of the military 
strength to ensure Japan's security. Most Americans concede that 
Japan can efficiently produce high quality goods at relatively low 
cost, but they still believe the relationship is not fair. This resent- 
ment has found considerable support in the Congress, where the 
threat of some form of protectionist legislation remains strong. 

Expert opinion in the U.S., including attitudes held by govern- 
ment officials, is more qualified. These persons recognize that open- 
ness of markets is relative and that Japan's performance in this 
respect has some justification on political grounds. They point to 
limitations on American cigarette imports, however, as an example 
of a product that is protected not for political reasons, since it is 
produced by a government monopoly, but to ensure a source of 
income for the government. But U.S. officials nevertheless put their 
primary emphasis on access to the Japanese market rather than 
on curtailing Japanese exports to the U.S., thus endeavoring to 
protect the principle of free trade from further erosion. At the 
same time they concede that some kind of “orderly marketing 
arrangement” is necessary in the case of automobiles, as was the 
case earlier with textiles and steel imports. The U.S. also seeks to 
liberalize trade in sectors of the economy with future promise of 
high growth like new technology and services. American experts 
realize that Japan can not make changes in its trade policies over- 
night, but the U.S. would nevertheless like some assurance that 
Japan will commit itself to make changes and will start corrective 
action. This was the pattern the two countries followed in opening 
access to Japan's NTT (Nippon Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany) monopoly to American producers. 

Defense issues in the U.S. tend to be the province of military 
experts and strategic thinkers. The argument that the U.S. must 
have more help from its allies to counter the military expansion 
of the Soviet Union has wide appeal, as does the claim that the 
U.S. is bearing a disproportionate share of the defense burden in 
the Western Alliance. But beyond this, detailed proposals for de- 
fense buildup by Japan and other allies are not clearly compre- 
hended. Nor is there much understanding of the tortured history 
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of the defense issue in Japan, beginning with the bombing of Hiro- 
shima in 1945 and the “peace constitution” of 1946. 


U.S. PRESSURE ON JAPAN 


The American Secretary of Defense has taken the lead in pressing 
Japan to do “very much more” for its defense. He has suggested 
Japan double its military spending and contribute more to the 
support of U.S. forces in Japan, over and above the U.S.$1 billion 
a year Japan is already contributing. U.S. and Japanese military 
planners have already reached tentative agreement that Japan 
would build up forces sufficient to defend the seas and skies within 
1,000 miles of Japan. Americans have proposed that Japan guard 
sea lanes used extensively by commercial shipping as far south as: 
Guam and the Philippines. Japan would also develop forces to 
block in the event of war the three straits providing access for 
Soviet ships to the Sea of Japan, thus bottling up Soviet naval 
forces at the main Russian naval base in the Far East at Vladivo- 
stok. American officials prefer not to discuss the estimated costs of 
these plans, stating that they are interested in the missions and 
ability of forces and not in precise cost estimates. In addition to 
the improvement of Japan’s forces, American officials are keenly 
interested in receiving more technical information from Japan in 
areas like communications and computers of great importance in 
advancing military capability. 

The American view is that stronger Japanese forces will serve 
several crucial purposes. They will add measurably to the defense 
of Japan and of its vital sea lanes. They will free American forces 
for operations farther from Japan. And they will serve to counter 
the Soviet military buildup in East Asia and deter the Russians 
from adventurism. Japanese officials appear to accept these views. 
Seen from military eyes, they seem quite plausible. Japanese defense 
cooperation along these lines would lighten the American burden 
in East Asia and assist greatly in meeting any emergency that might 
arise, 

American thinking about Japan’s defense role is colored by his- 
tory. During the occupation period Japan had no military forces 
and adopted a constitution which prohibited the maintenance of 
war potential and the right of belligerency. When the occupation 
ended in 1952, Japan had a paramilitary force of 75,000 men and 
a security treaty with the U.S. providing in effect that Japan would 
“increasingly assume responsibility for its own defense against direct 
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and indirect aggression...." For a decade the security treaty was 
highly controversial in Japan not only because of this provision but 
also because it gave the U.S. the right to maintain bases and forces 
in Japan “to deter armed attack upon Japan.” Gradually the Japa- 
nese people came to accept the treaty and the need for defense 
forces, which are now well trained and well equipped for their 
defense role. Japan has taken these steps even though it is the 
policy of the government to limit defense spending to one per cent 
of Japan's gross national product (GNP), to prohibit transfers of 
military equipment to other countries and to bar the acquisition of 
nuclear weapons and their introduction into Japan. 

It seemed to most Americans that Prime Minister Zenko Suzuki 
and President Ronald Reagan were stating a fact when their com- 
muniqué of May 1981 referred to the "alliance" between the two 
countries. The wave of criticism stirred up in Japan by this de- 
scription seemed to Americans to be due to political jockeying 
between contending groups in Japan rather than a denial of this 
fact. Americans see Japan as an ally just as much as its NATO 
partners are allies; they do not consider that differences in treaty 
language, geographical position or political outlook between Japan 
and the NATO nations are significant. Consistent with this view, 
the U.S. would look to Japan to continue to strengthen its forces 
so as to heighten the deterrent effect on the Soviet Union in 
Northeast Asia. In the event of a war or serious emergency involving 
the U.S. and the Soviet Union, the U.S. would expect Japan like 
its NATO allies to take actions to help resolve the conflict on 
favorable terms. Blocking Soviet access to the three straits border- 
ing the Sea of Japan by Japanese forces would be one such action, 
which has already been widely discussed in the Japanese and 
American press. 

Some Americans see Japan as taking on the role of “Big Japan.” 
By this they mean an ally which cooperates in military measures 
to deter war and, if war should come, to contribute to the efforts 
of the alliance to assert superiority. It would also cooperate to the 
fullest extent possible in political and economic measures to 
strengthen the position of alliance members as well as its own posi- 
tion. This evolution, would be consistent with Japan's development 
since the end of World War II and with the big power status Japan 
has already achieved in economic terms. Admittedly, these changes 
in national policy would take some time to bring about, but in the 
past generation Japan has already made much progress in this 
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direction. Americans who talk about Big Japan are persons who 
know a good deal about Japan, are well aware of the bad con- 
notations of "Dai Nippon," but at the same time believe that 
Japan's assumption of major power status will inevitably take 
place. Therefore it is better for both Japan and the U.S. to foresee 
and shape this direction along useful lines than to watch it develop 
haphazardly. Henry Kissinger was one of those, while he was serving 
the U.S. government, who felt that Japan would surely take a more 
active and assertive role in international politics. These views should 
not be considered Machiavellian or manipulative on the part of 
American strategists but rather the approach of unsentimental 
political realists. 


COMMENTS ON POLICY 


Outsiders are well advised to comment with great restraint on 
matters of policy which it is up to the Japanese government and 
people to decide. Americans have not always demonstrated this 
virtue in the past. But certain comments of a general nature may 
be in order and follow. 

I. Japanese Unfairness nenne resentment that Japan does 
not play fair is made up of many elements. It is partly a matter of 
statistics but more basically it is a general impression widely held 
in the U.S., often without much knowledge to back it up. In one 
way it is an expansion of the free ride argument that used to be 
prevalent in America, the claim that the U.S. paid a lot for the 
defense of Japan and Japan paid almost nothing. In some areas 
imbalances are bound to continue: in defense where Japan has 
imposed serious inhibitions on its freedom of action; or in trade 
balances where Japan's high productivity and low costs will give 
it a large advantage for a long time. On the other hand, improve- 
ment in economic conditions in the U.S. and stronger value of the 
yen, both of which were taking place in early December 1982, 
should serve to reduce Japan's trade surplus. In the short-term, 
however, Japan could do somethings that would mitigate the 
impression of unfairness. Gradually eliminating the barriers to 
American cigarette imports would mean a loss of revenue for Japan 
but could increase American exports by several billion dollars. Re- 
ductions of barriers to American beef and orange exports to Japan 
would also have good psychological effects:even if this action would 
be unpopular in Japan. Japanese agreemerit to provide advanced. 
technology useful for military: purposes, one: of the first steps: the 
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new Nakasone government has decided to consider, would make 
a good impression without raising serious political objections. Al- 
though sales of American cars have begun to pick up, continued 
Japanese restraint of its exports would be a highly visible benefit 
to American industry. 

2. American pressure For thirty years the U.S. has applied 
pressure on Japan to get it to take actions the Americans wanted. 
For seven years before that Japan was subject to the control of 
the American occupation. Japanese officials and businessmen seem 
to concede that this kind of external pressure, or gaiatsu, is often 
essential in bringing about policy changes. Japanese officials some- 
times suggest to Americans that they bring pressure on other minis- 
tries to obtain favorable action. Outside pressure is useful in order 
to get action from a government in which the agencies are com- 
petitive and their power is finely balanced. But this pressure is 
damaging and leads to interference in governmental operations. It 
also produces frequent headlines in the press about "American 
demands." The line between pressure and hard bargaining is hard 
to draw, but more tact by Americans, and less eagerness by Japan 
to cry gaiatsu, would be helpful. 

3. Japanese government policy Clearer definition of Waren 
policy by Japan, especially in the defense field, could help markedly 
in making clear to the U.S. what Japan could or could not do and 
thus obviate some of the pressure the Americans seem to apply. 
In some cases defense policy seems to be the province of the Self- 
Defense Agency or of committees of Japanese and American mili- 
tary officers, causing confusion on all sides. The Japanese position 
on defense of its sea lanes is one such case; the U.S. is pressing 
Japan’s forces to take on this résponsibility, but the government in 
Tokyo seems unable to make a decision or even define the proposal 
clearly. The American proposal that Japan's forces block the three 
straits. leading’ to the Sea of Japan to prevent Soviet passage in 
time of emergency has many serious implications, but the Japanese 
government seems to have no clear position, even though the Mari- 
time Self-Defense Force is discussing the plan with the American 
authorities. ' 

‘A new cabinet under a more decisive prime minister may wish 
to review planning for an eniergency and for Japan's long-term 
role in relations with the U.S. and with other Asian nations. To 
help deter major conflict anywhere. in the world appear to be a 
goal of ‘high priority for Japan, and to deter a major conflict in 
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East Asia would be of the highest priority. If deterrence should 
fail and a major conflict breaks out anywhere, Japan should have 
some plans for what it will do. General Eisenhower once: said 
plans often turn out to be useless but planning is essential. This 
rule should not be forgotten. 

Japan’s relations with the U.S. are clearly of vital importance. 
What Japan can do to strengthen these ties, in management of its 
economy including export and import policy and in improving its 
self-defense forces, should be defined. Just as important, Japan 
should decide what it can not do and make these limitations known 
to the U.S. The validity of the concept of a Big Japan as a long- 
range goal of national policy might be looked into. In this process, 
Japan’s role in East Asia might be examined, in particular its rela- 
tions with China, the two Koreas and Southeast Asia. It is in this 
region that a more active Japanese foreign policy, and possibly new 
Japanese initiatives, might be especially valuable. 

4. Comprehensive security To reinforce its peaceful image and 
to counter the notion that Japan does not do enough to promote 
international stability, other proposals might be explored. In this 
connection, former prime minister Masayoshi Ohira’s concept of 
comprehensive security could be translated into more substantive 
projects. Increase of its official development assistance would be 
one such project; Japan and the U.S. share a disenchantment with 
foreign aid and both have lagging records in this area. More sup- 
port for the five nations of the Association of Southeast Asian Na- 
tions (ASEAN) would be in accord with the pledge of former 
prime minister Takeo Fukuda in 1977 to work as an equal partner 
with those states. Ohira’s interest in a Pacific basin economic com- 
munity could also be invigorated if Japan, one of the leading na- 
tions of the region, could make some specific proposals for con- 
sideration. The field of development assistance is worth study. 
Japan has pioneered and made the major contribution to the 
United Nations University in Tokyo; building up the university, 
expanding its links with other development institutions, and offer- 
ing scholarships for foreign students and experts. Japan’s increasing 
support for the resettlement of Indochinese refugees is a humani- 
tarian project of symbolic value that merits even more support as 
well as greater international recognition. 

To ask if the U.S. wants a Big Japan is to raise a misleading 
question. Japan today already is very big in an economic sense. 
Some foreign experts consider it the most efficient and the most 
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competitive economy in the world. Japan's contribution to the 
international economic system is enormous, even if its response to 
complaints and criticisms is sometimes slow and incomplete. 

Nor in the field of defense is the U.S. calling for a Big Japan 
with large, diversified forces like the United Kingdom, for exam- 
ple, which spends over twice as much on defense as Japan and 
maintains forces 40 per cent larger. Some in the U.S.—and in 
Japan—may envisage a Big Japan in the distant future, but the 
differences between Japan and the U.S. today are fairly narrow, 
more over the speed of Japan's buildup rather than the kind of 
forces it should have. But the functions of the Self-Defense Forces 
are of extreme importance to Japan in view of its recent history, 
its public opinion and legal restrictions. The U.S. recognizes that 
Japan has gone a long way toward building effective forces but it 
wants Japan's defense power to grow more rapidly than Japan 
may feel desirable. That—and not Dai Nippon—is the issue. And 
it is one Japan should decide upon on its own. 


NUCLEAR SECURITY 
PROBLEMS IN 
IHE FAR EAST 


By William T. Tow 





OR over three decades, both American and Soviet defense 
strategies have been conditioned by preoccupations with 
Europe and not Asia, This trend was defined early by U.S. 
secretary of State Dean Acheson in May 1950 when in testimony 
before the U.S. Senate Foreign Relations Committee he asserted 
that “...if anything happens in Western Europe, the whole busi- 
ness.goes to pieces and therefore our principal effort must be build- 
ing up the defenses... of Western Europe, and, as far as Asia is 
concerned, treating that as a holding operation." 
lhirty two years later, an official Soviet report on the global 
strategic balance reiterated the European priority by complaining 
that the Reagan administration was attempting to upset the mili- 
tary power equilibrium which Moscow contended was in existence 
between NATO and Warsaw Pact forces. In assessing the im- 
plications of Western rearmament for the Soviet Union’s own 
security, the document cited the independent nuclear deterrents of 
Britain and France and then, almost as an afterthought, concluded 
that the nuclear capabilities of China were more of a threat to the 
Soviet Union than to the U.S. “for the time being." Chinese 
strategic analysts have also been consistent in contending that 
“<... Europe all along has been the main target of contention. . . ." 
Notwithstanding such perceptions, the major postwar military 
confrontations between forces representing East and West have not 
occurred in the NATO/Warsaw Pact theater. Instead, the major 
confrontations have been in Asia and it is this region which has 
proven to be the most frequent testing ground for crisis manage- 
ment between the U.S. and the Soviet Union. As such, the Far 
East has been and currently remains an integral component of 
global strategic competition, complementing rather than diverting 
the superpowers’ European preoccupations. It was the conflict in 
Korea that introduced U.S. security planners to the long-term di- 
lemma of adjusting nuclear force capabilities to limited war situa- 
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tions. When the Nixon Doctrine was forged two decades later in 
response to an Asian war to signal a global U.S. strategic retrench- 
ment, the Sino-Soviet dispute became the world’s potentially most 
explosive confrontation, with the Soviets attempting to enlist the 
help of the East European allies and the acquiescence of NATO 
for the conduct of pre-emptive strikes against Chinese nuclear 
installations and other military targets. 

It is contended here that the superpowers have directed their 
postwar crisis management strategies by implicit agreement and 
that the Far East provides us with perhaps the most graphic exam- 
ple for understanding how this process has worked. Such a com- 
prehension is needed more than ever before because events are in 
motion throughout Asia which have ramifications for the survival 
of NATO and for nuclear war prevention on a global basis. Both 
superpowers as well as China, for example, must find a common 
basis for defining an acceptable balance of power in an era when 
Soviet military power is clearly growing, American defense budgets 
are accelerating in response, and China’s nuclear capabilities are 
gradually being extended into the sea and outer space. The impact 
of these developments are in turn causing Japan, as perhaps the 
21st century’s most formidable economic power, to more seriously 
consider rearmament and inducing the member states of the Asso- 
ciation of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) to rethink traditional 
Western security ties in an environment of increasing Sino-Amer- 
ican strategic collaboration. They are also forcing Western Euro- 
pean states to weigh the continued meaning of NATO itself as 
Moscow intermittently provides greater avenues for economic inter- 
action while simultaneously threatening both Western Europe and 


the United States Far Eastern allies with steady deployments of 


unmatched intermediate nuclear forces (INFs). Succinctly, the 
ability of Moscow and Washington to continue the bipolar conflict 
avoidance patterns evident during the first three decades of the 
postwar era has become increasingly questionable as the Soviet 
Union deploys SS-20s capable of hitting European or Chinese 


targéts with great force and accuracy from either side of the Ural 
"Mountains and as the U.S. feels compelled to pursue “war avoid- 


ance" through upgrading strategic ties with Béijing in conjunction 
with embarking ón its own nuclear rearmament program. 

At present, the outbreak of nuclear war in the Far East remains 
à distant prospect. While there has been a steady momentum of 


Soviet strategic deployment in the region since the-American mili- 
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tary retrenchment after Vietnam, the U.S. has retained enough 
nuclear firepower in the Pacific Command (PACOM ) so as to 
ensure that its extended strategic deterrent is still viable and that 
traditional U.S. security alliances and commitments in East Asia 
can still be honored. The Reagan administration's current program 
for building up the U.S. air and naval strike forces over the 1980s, 
moreover, should serve to further redress current nuclear force 
imbalances. 


SOVIET BUILDUP IN ASIA 


Given this state of rough parity, however, the Soviet Union has 
built up an impressive array of nuclear forces throughout the Far 
East which is applicable to both global and regional conflict 
scenarios. Between 35 and 40 per cent of its ICBM force and. 
ballistic missile firing submarines (SSBNs) and over 30 per cent of 
its strategic bombers.are now deployed east of the Urals.’ Since 
1979, the Soviets have maintained a wartime theater-level com- 
mand in the Far East which, according to Soviet military planners, 
is designed to amalgamate various military commands through 
consolidation of communication and logistics capabilities within 
Asia and to better contain China. Western analysts contend that 
the Soviet Union entertains a more comprehensive geopolitical 
objective to establish greater coordination between Soviet European 
and Asian military forces thereby “. . . facilitating Soviet command 
and control in the event of a two front war.” Such force deploy- 
ments would seem to reflect Moscow’s desire to eventually become 
as militarily strong in this region as it is in the European and 
Atlantic theaters. What remains unclear is to what extent Soviet 
military power in East Asia can be converted into politico-strategic 
influence sufficient for Moscow to neutralize American, Chinese 
or Japanese interests without actually facing such a coalition in 
future Far Eastern military conflicts. This consideration would be 
especially critical during a NATO-Warsaw Pact confrontation be- 
cause a simultaneous European and Asian conflict would probably 
be beyond the Soviet capabilities to wage despite the sheer size of 
the Soviet Pacific Fleet’s submarine forces and the presence of 
over 20 per cent of all Soviet air defense at Far Eastern sites. 

At the strategic force development level, Soviet planners hope 
to turn the Kamchatka-Sea of Okhotsk region into an SSBN sanc- 
tuary against future Western or Japanese anti-shipping or anti- 
submarine operations. Over twenty Soviet “Delta” and “Yankee” 
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class SSBN submarines are deployed with the Soviet Pacific 
Fleet including at least some “Delta III" class boats, each of 
which carry sixteen SS-N-18 submarine launched nuclear ballistic 
missiles (SLBMs) with ranges exceeding 4,000 nautical miles and 
with several multiplex independently targeted re-entry warheads 
( MIRVs) on each missile. The SS-N-18, therefore, can strike U.S. 
targets from almost as far away as the Soviet Pacific ports. Two 
“Hotel” class SSBNs and six “Golf” class diesel propelled (SSB) 
submarines are also deployed with nuclear missiles ranging up to 
800 nautical miles (SS-N-5s) lending the Pacific Fleet additional 
theater nuclear force capabilities. Largely due to the momentum 
of current Soviet naval production cycles, an even more capable 
SSBN is now being tested and will become operational by the mid- 
1980s. The “Typhoon” class SSBN is twice the size of the “Delta 
III" and will launch the SS-NX-20 missile which has greater 
range, accuracy and payload than the SS-NX-18. All of these 
SSBNs are products of an extensive shipbuilding effort carried out 
in the Soviet Far East and Komsomolsk along the Amur River, 
and at Nilolaevsk on the Straits of Tartary as well as at the older 
ports of Vladivostok and Petropavlosk. The Soviet SSBNs are sup- 
ported by nuclear and diesel powered attack submarines armed 
with various types of cruise missiles and anti-submarine sensor 
technologies designed to track and destroy U.S. hunter-killer sub- 
marines approaching Soviet SSBNs. The Soviet Union is capable 
of fulfilling a range of sea denial missions by virtue of its “Kirov” 
class nuclear-powered guided missile cruisers and due to the deploy- 
ment of the “Oscar” class cruise missile submarine (SSGN) —the 
largest in the world. The “Oscar” carries cruise missiles with a 
range of over 450 nautical miles and is supplemented by the “Alfa” 
titanium-hulled attack submarme (SSN) which Western intelli- 
gence estimates regard as having “unexcelled” speed and deep 
diving capabilities. All told, some 80 attack submarines are attached 
to the Pacific Fleet with the primary mission of defending the 
Soviet SSBN force against American anti-submarine warfare 
(ASW) forces. 

While Soviet nuclear-strike capabilities in the Far East are mostly 
deployed within or adjacent to Soviet shores, recent Russian access 
to Cam Ranh Bay in Vietnam and possibly to several ports in 
North Korea has enhanced the Soviet naval surge capability to 
project power throughout the entire region. There have also been 
reports of a Soviet nuclear powered attack submarine presence 
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near the Straits of Malacca, which could be used in a naval com- 
batant or supply ship interdiction role during crisis or wartime. 
Recent statements by Soviet strategic policy designers indicate that 
Moscow is prepared to take “additional measures” against U.S. 
moves to strengthen its own naval power in the Pacific through 
deployment of the “Trident” SSBN or long-range cruise missile 
systems. The Soviets contend they can further their present margin- 
al superiority over the 7th Fleet in defensive submarines and mine 
laying capabilities throughout the Pacific and recent reports credit 
them with developing even longer range cruise missiles than those 
currently deployed on “Oscar.” 

Western estimates vary as to the number of either the TU-22M 
or T'U-26 models of the “Backfire” bomber which is now deployed 
in the Far East to supplement both Soviet SSBN and SS-20 missile 
forces in the region. The 15 or more bombers which are deployed 
there can attack Japan from any direction at supersonic speeds 
and without refueling. The Backfire is supplemented by about 450 
combat aircraft capable of bombing targets either in China or 
within the U.S. defense network ranging throughout the Asian- 
Pacific. Backfire is an especially lethal threat against U.S. or allied 
carrier battle groups and gives Soviet ground forces in the region 
highly advanced anti-ground as well as anti-ship strike capabilities 
affecting Japanese and ASEAN air defense and ground radar sys- 
tems. The SS-20 is also capable of covering the entire East Asian 
archipelago if fired from positions in Soviet Far East. Overall, 
Moscow's development of an advanced long-range nuclear theater 
force to supplement its traditionally formidable conventional force 
deployments in Asia promises to be a continuous and important 
strategic challenge to be met throughout the remainder of this 
decade and beyond. 

Yet such systems are not invulnerable, and in several critical 
areas U.S. sea-based nuclear power in the Far East compares 
favorably with that of Soviet nuclear forces. This study concurs 
with U.S. Secretary of Defense Weinberger's recent assessment 
that due to pressing security commitments in regions other than 
the Far East, U.S. offshore power has declined to about 1965 levels, 
but does not necessarily agree with his sweeping conclusion that 
because of this development the Soviet Union holds an edge in the 
nuclear balance there. Nuclear weapons capabilities must be meas- 
ured qualitatively as well as quantitatively and U.S. carrier battle 
groups, anti-submarine warfare forces, and combined naval/air 
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strike forces are still superior to their Soviet counterparts. Addition- 
ally, the far-flung American basing and logistical support system 
in the Far East is less a strategic deficit than the Soviet Union’s 
own geographic handicaps which often limit Soviet sea-based 
nuclear systems in being deployed with certainty in littorals beyond 
the well-patrolled Pacific straits—Tsushima, Tsugaru, and Soya— 
during wartime conditions. 


U.S. MILITARY POWER 


Without question, Soviet use of nuclear weapons at sea would 
seriously affect American efforts to conduct forward defense in 
Far Eastern locales to include amphibious operations. Soviet nuclear 
attack submarines, moreover, could use high explosive nuclear tor- 
pedos and cruise missiles to complicate U.S. and/or allied ASW 
operations or disrupt shipping convoys in important sea lanes and 
Soviet military doctrine does emphasize the application of nuclear 
weapons at sea. But the superiority of U.S. nuclear ASW systems 
characterized by advanced standoff weapons replacing the now 
obsolete attack submarine launched rockets (SUBROC) and by 
“Harpoon” anti-ship cruise missiles is unquestioned. Improved 
U.S. sensor and guidance systems can operate against the afore- 
mentioned Soviet electronic underwater countermeasures with a 
high degree of effectiveness. U.S. anti-submarine rockets (ASROC), 
the improved version of the MK-48 torpedo, and the B-57 nuclear 
depth bomb delivered by American or allied S-3, P-3 or SH-3 
aircraft can track and counter any existing Soviet nuclear sub- 
marine including the Delta IIIs and Typhoons. By 1986, even the 
Backfire, will itself become a conspicuous target, with the U.S. 
deployment of the SM-2 nuclear missile on its surface ships. 

Soviet marine monitoring sensor capabilities are also suspect and 
many of the Soviet SSBNs, as well as Soviet defensive submarines, 
may therefore be vulnerable to American interdiction by sea or air. 
This will especially be the case once the U.S. deploys the 1,500- 
2,500 nautical mile range “Tomahawk” cruise missile in great num- 
bers (assuming the absence of arms control agreements affecting 
cruise missile technology within the near future) and when Soviet 
ASW forces must begin to cope with the vastly increased ranges 
to U.S. SSBNs represented by “Trident II" (some 6,000 nautical 
mile range). Soviet ASW cruisers and destroyers, moreover, may 
not be able to operate in an open sea where the current inventory 
of Soviet jet fighters (the Mig 27 “Flogger D” and the SU-24 
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"Fencer") are probably vulnerable to U.S. carrier based aircraft 
which have longer ranges and superior command and contro! 
systems. Credible Soviet airborne warning and' control systems 
(AWAGs) are still not operational. The readiness and reliability 
of U.S. forces also remains higher than Soviet forces because ships 
of the Soviet Pacific Fleet, excluding those based at Petropavlask, 
are effectively choked off from open waters by U.S. ASW units 
and even the Petropavlask based units lack rear support facilities. 
In short, as the latest Japanese Defense White Paper concluded 

. the U.S. Seventh Fleet is in a superior position in the outer 
seas such as the Pacific Ocean." Unlike the European theater, 
adjacent as it is to the Soviet land where some three quarters of 
all Soviet nuclear capabilities are based, the Far East is dominated 
by the vast and watery expanse of the Pacific, which accentuates 
the effectiveness of American nuclear forces deployed in air and 
sea modes underwriting a continued strategic balance of forces for 
the U.S. in the Asian-Pacific region overall. 

None of this is to imply that Defense Secretary Weinberger is 
incorrect in asserting that Soviet sea surveillance, offensive nuclear 
strike and naval support systems, and anti-submarine warfare opera- 
tions throughout the Pacific and Indian Ocean have improved 
greatly since the Vietnam era. But U.S. ASW and offshore nuclear 
striking power combined with an American edge of six carrier 
battle groups assigned to Pacific waters and supported by numerous 
Asian-Pacific basing systems would still seem to be sufficient to pre- 
vail over the limited "Kiev" class aircraft carrier fleet and requisite 
ASW support systems currently deployed by Moscow in the Far 
East. Moreover, U.S. strategic nuclear bomber capability would 
still seem to be equal to the Backfire threat when it is recalled that 
the number of B-52 bomber squadrons in Guam has increased over 
the past two years and that surveillance missions and logistical 
, Support for this force is now being conducted with U.S. access to 
air bases in Western Australia. 

As is the case in Europe, recent Soviet deployments of the SS-20 
intermediate range ballistic missile (IRBM) at sites east of the 
Urals have provoked fears among U.S. allies in the Far East that 
the theater nuclear balance is becoming compromised by more 
threatening Soviet land-based nucléar systems. U.S. defense officials 
have. recently even speculated about the utility of deploying ground 
launched cruise missiles (GLCMs) in Japan, South- Korea, or at 
other Asian-Pacific sites to counterbalance the.some éighty to one 
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hundred SS-20s now thought to be deployed against Asian targets 
and the hundreds of older SS-4 “Sandal” and SS-5 "Skean" 
MRBM/IRBM missiles still in place throughout Soviet Asia. Addi- 
tionally, any PACOM land-based nuclear theater force additions 
to the approximately six hundred “Lance,” “Honest John” and 
“Pershing I” classes already deployed with U.S. forces in South 
Korea would be mobile and small weapons capable of being fired 
from eight inch or 155-millimeter artillery tubes without being 
easily targetable. The U.S. Defense Department has also preserved 
the option of employing enhanced radiation warheads in the Far 
Eastern theater if the need should arise; for example, responding 
to a blitzkrieg North Korean military invasion directed toward 
Seoul. But any higher level of “graduated response,” incorporating 
intermediate nuclear forces (INFs) such as the Pershing II or 
GLOM, could be achieved more effectively in the Far East from 
offshore positions. We have already seen that successive U.S. pres- 
idents have recognized the value of avoiding U.S. involvement in 
Asian ground wars using theater nuclear forces unless all other 
options become exhausted. 


ROUGH NUGLEAR PARITY 


American geostrategic and qualitative advantages in nuclear 
weapons systems, then, have allowed the U.S. to sustain a rough 
nuclear parity with Soviet quantitative advantages in the Far 
Eastern nuclear balance and to maintain a viable strategic umbrella 
vis-à-vis its Asian allies. Some reservations over the true extent of 
the American nuclear commitment to allied capitals will undoubt- 
ably continue to be entertained by America's friends in the region, 
and such uncertainties were certainly instrumental in Thailand’s 
and the Philippines’ decisions to request the dissolution of SEATO 
following the Vietnam war. Yet Bangkok has recently doubled the 
levels of its military assistance programs and military sales con- 
ducted by Washington, while the Marcos regime continues to sup- 
port U.S. air and naval activities at Clark Air Field and Subic Bay 
respectively. | 

Outside of Japan, Australia has become the United States’ most 
important Asian-Pacific security partner within the auspices of the 
ANZUS ‘Treaty. Canberra has expanded its own naval activities 
into the Indian Ocean, supported B-52 surveillance missions origi- 
nating from Darwin, and has allowed the U.S. to maintain vital 
tracking installations and communications centers throughout the 
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country. Australia's parliament recently sponsored an exhaustive 
governmental study which concluded that the benefits to Australian 
security in continuing its defense ties with Washington far outweigh 
the risks of a Soviet nuclear attack against the Australian locales 
of Pine Gap, Nurrungur, and Cockburn Sound where critical U.S. 
installations are located.* 

Finally, there continues to be a high level of Japanese public 
support for the U.S. Japan Mutual Security Treaty despite recent 
trade frictions between Washington and Tokyo and notwithstand- 
ing tensions that have been created by the Carter and Reagan 
administrations’ accelerated drives to induce Japan to become more 
self-sufficient in its own defense. In June 1982, for example, Japan's 
Deputy Director of the Foreign Ministrys North American Affairs 
Bureau reiterated in testimony before the Japanese Diet that Japan 
would allow the U.S. to respond to a conventional attack on Japan 
with the use of nuclear weapons? Over time, Tokyo has become 
more candid in acknowledging its concurrence with Washington's 
NATO allies that the American nuclear deterrent remains the best 
guarantee for its own security in most possible conflict scenarios 
vis-à-vis Soviet military power. 

But the most critical long-term factor in the Far East's power 
equilibrium will probably be China. Starting with the Nixon ad- 
ministration, three successive Ámerican presidents have moved to 
capitalize on converging Sino-American security interests both in 
the Far East and throughout the world. The Taiwan issue has 
undermined President Reagan's ability to build upon this initial 
momentum, and a “Sino-American rift" might still materialize in 
ways reminiscent of the origins of the Sino-Soviet dispute in the 
late 1950s—with territorial disputes, sovereign control over tech- 
nology transfer programs and ideological strains all becoming fac- 
tors in the emerging differences between Washington and Beijing. 
Washington has abrogated its Mutual Security Treaty with Taiwan, 
however, and Soviet nuclear power backing up some 45 to 50 
Russian divisions facing the Chinese border still seems to be viewed 
by the Beijing leadership as the greatest strategic threat to China. 

China succeeded some years ago in acquiring a minimum nuclear 
deterrence posture against the Soviet Union. It is now diversifying 
its nuclear inventory by moving to acquire longer-range ICBMs, 
battlefield nuclear weapons and even a rudimentary SSBN capa- 
bility. According to the International Institute for Strategic Studies, 
China's nuclear stockpile includes several hundred fission and 
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fusion warheads which can be delivered to Soviet or other Asian 
targets by approximately 65 to 85 IRBM and 50 MRBM missiles. 
Some go B-6 “Han” medium-range bombers (offshoots of the 
Soviets’ 1950/1960s version of the T-16 “Badger A") as well as 
numerous short range tactical bombers are also nuclear-capable." 
A multi-stage ICBM missile has been tested since 1976 and it is 
thought that deployment may now have started on the CSS-4 
("yun-tsai huo-chien”) with an estimated range exceeding 7,000 
nautical miles, thus bringing Soviet European (and U.S.) targets 
into range of Chinese nuclear delivery systems. The U.S. Defense 
Intelligence Agency (DIA) estimates that China produced 35 to 
45 ballistic missiles each year during the 1977—1981 time period. 
Ballistic missiles will continue to be regarded as the most credible 
means for China to deliver nuclear warheads because of the ques- 
tionable survivabibty of its obsolescent bomber fleet and because 
of its heavy investments iu ballistic launch vehicle technology to 
date. In July 1981, for example, Beijing launched the CZ-3 three- 
stage liquid fueled rocket which can launch satellites into stationary 
orbits for purposes of military tracking and telemetry control. This 
demonstration of advanced space technology along with a second 
launch of the CZ-3 in 1982 should serve to enhance China’s future 
command and control for its nuclear forces and increase its early 
warning capability against enemy nuclear attack. The military 
technology accrued from China’s space program along with the 
imminent development of solid fuel ballistic missile production 
within China should allow Beijing to progress more steadily toward 
highly sophisticated means of nuclear weapons delivery eventually 
to include even MIRV warheads. Most importantly, as questions 
about the adequacy of China's targeting data, guidance, mobility 
and warhead reliability recede during the late 1980s, the CSS-4 
and China's burgeoning intermediate nuclear ballistic missile forces 
(NFs) will be regarded as increasingly invulnerable to Soviet pre- 
emptive nuclear or conventional strikes. 

Beiing has also made progress in the development of tactical 
or "battlefield" nuclear weapons (TINWs). Nuclear tests conducted 
in September 1977, in March 1978 and in October 1980 were 
apparently designed to gauge the blast effects of warheads yielding 
less than 20 kilotons. In June 1982, China exploded a “simulated” 
tactical nuclear weapon during a military exercise which was de- 
signed to measure its ability to resist a Soviet limited attack against 
Chinese border positions. The simulation indicated a greater 
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Chinese reliance on active defense and counterattack strategies as 
opposed to the previous recourse to civil defense shelters and other 
passive defenses. While "people's war" is still given doctrinal 
credence in official Chinese statements, unsophisticated mass move- 
ments characteristic of the "countryside" tactics affiliated with 
Mao Zedong's guerilla war principles are being gradually modified 
or replaced. Chinese spokesmen now talk about people's war being 
"enriched...in accordance with the needs of a modern war" 
while emphasizing the advantages of forward defense for the 
Chinese forces. The recently announced Sino-French negotiations 
for China's purchase of the Mirage 2000 attack bombers seem to 
coincide with Beijing's new strategies of assigning priority to TNWs 
in China's revised defense posture. Current French and British 
assistance in modernizing Chinese anti-tank guided missiles 
(ATGM) and tank construction also indicates a greater Chinese 
willingness to develop more credible war-fighting systems. 


CHINA'S NAVAL MODERNIZATION 


China's leadership is also demonstrating more awareness of the 
importance of naval modernization. In September 1981, the Peo- 
ple’s Daily announced the Chinese Navy’s plans to carry out opera- 
tions “thousands of miles” from China’s shores and also related 
the first assignment of air pilots to aircraft carrier duty. Deng 
Xiaoping and other Chinese “modernists” have evidently advocated 
the development of a blue water fleet with SLBM capabilities as a 
response to what they term the “dumbbell strategy” now being in- 
stigated by the Soviet Navy—seeking to control the Pacific Ocean 
at one end and the Indian Ocean/Persian Gulf at the other through 
the establishment of unimpeded Soviet naval predominance over 
the Malacca Straits. A “blue water” Chinese navy complete with 
updated nuclear weapons systems would immensely complicate such 
Soviet designs and would also allow China to move into the one 
area of nuclear weaponry which remains relatively invulnerable 
to surprise attack. This said, it must also be noted that China’s 
rudimentary attempts to develop SLBMs or other sea-launched 
nuclear delivery systems have, to date, been largely unsuccessful. 
Surface-to-air missiles deployed on “Jiangdong’-class destroyers 
have reportedly been lacking in the sound design and construction 
needed to deploy nuclear warheads on a reliable basis. It has been 
reported that during 1981, China did test five SLBM prototypes, 
however, and it is apparent that with the imminent introduction 
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of solid fueled technology into China's ballistic missiles, a Chinese 
SLBM. capability cannot be far away. 

It nonetheless seems unlikely that the Chinese navy will introduce 
a sufficient number of SSBNs into its inventory before the end of 
this century to be competative with Soviet or American systems. 
Beijing will continue to man a large but outdated fleet lacking 
sufficient surface combatants with adequate armament to protect 
what limited SSBNs it does manage to deploy or to effectively per- 
form combat missions beyond coastal defense. As such, its fleet 
will remain extremely vulnerable to U.S., Soviet or even Indian 
and/or Taiwanese air attack at ranges exceeding its own limited 
naval air coverage now provided by its current force of ground 
based jet fighters unless its rudimentary VSTOL technology de- 
velops at a much faster pace than expected allowing air cover 
from aircraft carriers. What remains certain is that the Chinese 
navy cannot obtain true nuclear credibility through incremental, 
“quick fix" programs won by the navy only after hard fought 
resource battles with the other branches of the PLA. 


DOCTRINAL OUTLOOKS AND FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Each of the three Asian Pacific nuclear powers assessed here 
have recently reviewed and updated their strategic policies for the 
Far East so as to make them more compatible with their nuclear 
forces structures and capabilities. 

In July 1982, the Soviet Defense Minister Dmitri Ustinov related 
that his country may feel compelled to adopt a “launch on warn- 
ing” defense posture providing for an instantaneous nuclear strike 
against Washington or other potential nuclear opponents at the 
first indication that the Soviet Union was under attack.’ Such an 
option may be considered increasingly necessary by Soviet strategic 
planners because of President Reagan’s greater emphasis on 
strengthening American C? mechanisms and because of recent 
Chinese advances in ballistic missile and space technology. In terms 
of Asian nuclear deployments, however, Ustinov expressed Moscow’s 
determination to minimize “the factor of surprise.” This could be 
directly linked to Moscow’s still heavy reliance on a largely liquid- 
fueled land-based ICBM force to deliver the majority of its total 
warheads. By contrast, the U.S. has invested in a more diversified 
“triad” of delivery systems represented by its land and sea-based 
missiles as well as its long-range bomber force and China now 
seems to be opting for the same type of “balanced” nuclear force 
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delivery systems to be deployed by the twenty-first century. The 
Soviet High Command also knows that more than half of the U.S. 
sea-based strategic nuclear warheads are on station at all times 
while the Soviet Union can regularly deploy only 7 to 10 SSBNs 
out of its total force of 69 to 7o SSBNs due to problems related to 
geography, climate and maintenance. The U.S. deploys 10 SSBNs 
from Guam alone for Pacific patrolling as well as missions most 
likely reaching out to the Indian Ocean. Such a paucity of Soviet 
SSBN strength lends greater credence to Western ASW efforts. 
It also allows the U.S. to target more effectively against Soviet 
land-based ICBMs with its greater accuracies and counterforce 
properties. The same month in which Ustinov proffered his re- 
marks on nuclear retaliation, Soviet Naval Commander Admiral 
Sergey Gorshkov wrote a definitive article for Pravda strongly 
implying that the Soviet Union has developed sufficient levels of 
cruise missile attack units and other naval defense components to 
guarantee effective retaliation against U.S. or allied nuclear strikes 
against the Soviet homeland. 

As almost all of the oncoming American “Trident” submarines 
will be deployed in Asian-Pacific waters, the Soviet Union is par- 
ticularly concerned about strengthening its own ASW and related 
naval C capabilities in areas proximate to Indonesia’s Ombai- 
Wetar and Makasar-Lombok straits—the SLOCs “providing the 
most direct and secure submarine routes between the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans.” There can be little doubt that the Soviet Union 
will, over time, sustain an increasingly credible underwater nuclear 
capability in Far East waters. 


U.S. GLOBAL DEFENSE 


In March 1982, U.S. Defense Secretary Weinberger, during his 
tour of several Asian states, outlined the Reagan administration’s 
“Defense Guidance” policy for 1984 to 1988. In Tokyo, Weinberger 
stipulated the “six pillars” of U.S. global defense which included 
the implementation of “horizontal escalation” applicable to nuclear 
naval combat in Far Eastern waters and the possible American 
rendering of selective military assistance to China during any Sino- 
Soviet conflict thereby pinning Soviet military forces down on 
China's northern border Horizontal escalation evolved from the 
notion that a strategic conflict beginning with Soviet nuclear attacks 
at sea would not necessarily remain limited at sea but could in- 
volve U.S. retaliation against Soviet land-based targets. I would 
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also imply Western military responses in Asia to provocations in 
Europe or in other regions. 

In a sense, the U.S. has come full circle from “massive retalia- 
tion" through the Nixon Doctrine's qualification of the U.S. nuclear 
umbrella's applicability and scope to once more reserving the right 
of employing nuclear firepower from off-shore positions against 
Soviet incursions into the Far East. Interestingly enough, the U.S. 
seems to have adopted at least part of its new strategic rationale 
from the traditional Soviet doctrinal preference for a combined 
arms planning—i.e., the U.S. Air Force's Strategic Air Command 
(SAC) will now employ its B-52 bomber force to defend or inter- 
dict critical Asian sea lines of communications (SLOCs) as well 
as to maintain surveillance operations from Guam and from 
Darwin, Australia naval components during peacetime. 

The future evolution of Chinese nuclear forces will be largely 
determined by the degree to which the Soviet Union and the U.S. 
actually implement the above cited strategic policies. Since Mao 
Zedong's death in 1976, it is apparent that China has increas- 
ingly accelerated the prevailing views of deterrence held by the 
Soviet Union and the West yet adapting them to China's own 
needs. The CSS-4, for example, can be deployed by China deep 
within its territory so as to lessen the vulnerability of its nuclear 
force to pre-emptive strikes by Soviet forces. This particular system, 
moreover, with its advanced technologies, reflects recent Chinese 
thinking that only gradual and well planned advances in conven- 
tional weapons can eventually and effectively supplement China's 
nuclear deterrent against the Soviet Union.’ Such must also be the 
case when China is forced eventually to deal with an American 
nuclear threat if a renewed Soviet-American detente emerges dur- 
ing the late 1980s or early 1990s. 

At the nuclear level of analysis, then, China seems to have largely 
embraced the notions of “proportional deterrence” and “omni- 
directional nuclear forces" historically associated with the Gaullist 
outlook toward nuclear war. Such an orientation was evident in a 
statement allegedly made by Chinese officials to a visiting American 
delegation to Beijing in late 1981. When the delegation asked why 
China was developing ICBMs capable of hitting U.S. targets, its 
Chinese hosts replied, "you target us, so we target you!” Barring 
a sudden intensification of Sino-Soviet tensions over territory or 
ideology, it seems unlikely that China will seek large scale American 
military assistance since Beijing appears to believe that such assist- 
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ance would more readily serve Washington's strategic designs than 
its own. Recent reports of American and British offers to: assist 
China in the development of its future nuclear power industry 
must be considered in the light of the Chinese leadership's often 
stated desires to retain “self-sufficiency” in its nuclear technology 
advancement as well as Beijing’s well-founded suspicions carried 
over from its initial, bitter nuclear relationship with Moscow. And. 
perhaps the clearest indication of Beijing’s consistent refusal to 
form a strategic coalition with Western “imperialism” was the 
September 1, 1982 address by Chinese Communist Party Chairman 
Hu Yaobang which was sharply critical of the U.S. and labeled 
both Moscow and Washington equal threats to world peace, con- 
tending that both are bent on “global domination." The speech 
was delivered just prior to the fourth visit to China by former 
president Richard Nixon—one of the key architects of what was 
popularly regarded as a Sino-American "detente." It should be 
viewed as a strong signal that China's nuclear force modernization 
will continue to be guided by a goal of deterring both Moscow 
and Washington. 

Arms control negotiations promise to be one area where China 
will have an increased impact on superpower calculations. China 
has combined its own "no fist use" of nuclear weapons pledge 
with a strong position opposing what it terms Soviet-American 
"nuclear collaboration" on this issue. During the 1970s, strong 
evidence materialized that a significant proliferation of regional 
nuclear forces would take place in any case throughout the Far 
East, with India conducting an indigenous nuclear weapons test 
in 1974 and Pakistan, South Korea and Taiwan developing an 
unquestioned ability both to produce nuclear weapon grade 
polutonium and to manage sophisticated nuclear science programs. 
Within the Ford administration, reports were circulated that Taipei 
and Seoul in particular were developing nuclear programs in spite 
of their earlier ratification of the 1968 non-proliferation treaty 
because of their “psychology of retrenchment” caused by the retrac-. 
tion of U.S. security commitments and forces in the Far East during 
the post-Vietnam era. Taiwan has since pledged néver to use 
nuclear weapons against the Chinese mainland, but the reliability 
of such a pledge is questionable at best. It is noteworthy that 
South Korea is scheduled to receive F-16s from the Reagan ad- 
ministration—a dual capable (nuclear/conventional) strike air- 
craft. Taiwan, however, has been denied the dual capable, high 
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performance F5G with Washington instead opting to sell the 
modified F5E jet fighter to Taipei. 

Under such circumstances, visions of a "Pacific Nuclear Free 
Zone" have been consistently entertained by the Chinese." China 
has chosen to attack recent Soviet pronouncements that Moscow 
will not be the first country to use nuclear weapons in time of war. 
Beijing labels such statements as a ploy really meant to reinforce 
Moscow’s conventional weapons superiority over the West. In gen- 
eral, the Chinese have continued to accuse both superpowers of 
attempting to dominate Third World nations through military 
intimidation. 


CHINA’S DISARMAMENT LINE 


It remains unclear to what extent China might participate in 
or abide by any future U.S./Soviet arms control agreements, even 
in the unlikely event that France or Britain were to submit to such 
agreements for controlling their own national nuclear forces. At 
present, both China and France refuse to participate in the new 
U.N. nuclear test ban subcommittee because of their continued 
adherence to a position of strategic independence. Also of note are 
recent reports that China is selling enriched uranium to South 
Africa, Brazil and others thereby intensifying Soviet and American 
concerns about nuclear proliferation and again mirroring French 
independence on this issue as Paris continues to negotiate with 
another Asian nuclear power—India—for supplying nuclear fuels. 
Perhaps the most interesting long range implication of China’s dis- 
armament line is that it clearly demonstrates Beijing’s desires to 
forge a tacit political alliance with what it terms “the Second 
World"—primaril the nations of Western Europe—in order to 
contest the bipolar predominence of the Soviet Union and the 
U.S. within the international system and, in the process, to estab- 
lish Beijing's credentials as the predominent political force within 
the Third World capable of influencing the behavior of developed 
and underdeveloped countries alike. 

Chinese nuclear forces will remain an important variable in the 
Far Eastern strategic balance during the 1980s. The Sino-Soviet 
territorial dispute and the still remaining mistrust between the 
Soviet Union and China stemming from centuries of intermittent 
hostilities might yet explode into an open, general conflict some- 
time over the rest of this century. Despite its recent difficulties 
with Washington concerning the Taiwan arms sales issue, Beijing 
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still views Moscow as the greatest threat to China because the 
Soviet Union is regarded more than ever before as being “on the 
offensive” in the development of its global strategic power. Chinese 
anti-Sovietism is reinforced by the Soviet Union’s extensive military 
assistance programs to Vietnam and to India—-China’s major com- 
petitors for political and strategic influence in Southeast Asia and 
South Asia respectively. By establishing a clear presence in the 
Vietnamese ports of Gam Ranh Bay, Da Nang and in the 
Kampuchean port of Ream, the Soviets are better able to sustain 
their strategic surge capabilities throughout the Far East. ASW 
operations by the Soviet Pacific Fleet reconnaissance functions 
throughout the South China Sea by Soviet “Bear” reconnaissance 
aircraft stationed in various Vietnamese airfields, and the logistical 
support that these airfields can provide for medium-range bombing 
operations against South Chinese targets are all related to the Soviet 
cultivation of an Indochinese strategic tie. The “quid pro quo” for 
such Soviet access to and activities within Vietnam includes 
“U.S.$1.1 billion in Soviet military assistance to Vietnam per 
annum, the shipment of Mig-23 “Flogger E" interceptor aircraft 
with AA-2/Atoll anti-aircraft missiles and BE-12/“Mail” coastal 
ASW aircraft to Hanoi from 1981 onward. In January 1982, Soviet- 
Vietnamese arrangements for scientific and technical cooperation 
on atomic energy production were reported. But it seems improb- 
able that the Soviet Union would deliberately sponsor the develop- 
ment of a Vietnamese nuclear weapons program during the 1980s. 
Unless Beijing and Moscow were to reach an unexpected . rap- 
prochement following their talks which have lately been started the 
Soviet Union will still continue to pursue the Vietnamese connec- 
tion as the best option for securing influence throughout the 
Asian-Pacific. 

The Soviet Union is India's largest trading partner and the 
signing of the Indo-Soviet Treaty of Friendship in February 1971 
capped a ten year strategic relationship. Between 1960 and 1971, 
the Soviet Union shipped more than U.S.$1 billion in arms to New 
Delhi. Between 1967 and 1976, the Soviet Union provided 81.2 
per cent of India’s total arms imports. In 1979, a U.S.$1.6 to 1.8 
billion Soviet-Indian arms supply deal was completed by which 
MiG 23s, MiG 25s, T-72 tanks and sophisticated electronic equip- 
ment applicable to nuclear delivery systems were transferred to the 
Indian defense forces. In March 1982, Soviet Defense Minister 
Ustinov led the largest Soviet military sales delegation ever dis- 
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patched abroad (including some 30 general officers) in an un- 
successful attempt to discourage India from diversifying its sources 
of weapons including the purchase of some forty Mirage 2000 
Strike aircraft from France. Moscow also reiterated its interest in 
providing enriched uranium to India's nuclear facilities in the 
aftermath of India's political difficulties with its traditional Amer- 
ican supplier. India's air power, which is increasingly regarded as 
capable of delivering nuclear strikes against most Pakistani and 
many Chinese targets, could well be complemented by 1995 with 
Soviet SSN "hunter-killer" submarines. 


SINO-INDIAN COMPETITION 


Indian national pride stemming from a desire to restore a mili- 
tary power balance with Beijing after India's defeat at the hands 
of the Chinese troops in the 1962 Sino-Indian border war has com- 
bined with Beijing's open support of Pakistan's strategic objectives 
in South Asia to fuel a continued climate of psychological and 
political mistrust between New Delhi and Beijing. India is cur- 
rently discussing territorial disagreements with China, but the 
negotiations encompass some 50,000 square miles of contested terri- 
tory and are likely to remain largely unresolved. As India becomes 
more self-sufficient in arms production during the 1990s, through 
long-term licensing production arrangements, the military/nuclear 
dimension of Sino-Indian competition stands to intensify. Barring 
gross strategic miscalculations by either the Soviet Union or India, 
however, the possibilities of an actual nuclear confrontation be- 
tween China and India will remain small. There are several miti- 
gating factors reducing the likelihood of Sino-Indian conflict. 
Domestic economic constraints within their respective Third World 
economies, proven Soviet and U.S. interests to avoid direct con- 
frontation over the intractable ethnic and territorial issues plaguing 
the Asian subcontinent and a continued Indian propensity for re- 
taining a visibly non-aligned image with its ASEAN neighbors as 
a great power in its own right will tend to modify any tendencies 
for New Delhi to seek Soviet nuclear backing in its disputes with 
Pakistan and China. Instead, India should be viewed as increas- 
ingly a self-assured middle nuclear power confident of its ability 
to manipulate rather than be manipulated by external arms sup- 
pliers. This sets apart New Delhi’s present situation from that faced 
by Mao Zedong when he requested Soviet nuclear backing against 
the U.S. forces defending Taiwan more than two decades ago. 
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An immediate concern for both superpowers is that an explosive 
proliferation of regional nuclear forces will take place throughout 
Asia. This unfortunate reality has been manifested by most Asian 
states’ rejection of the U.S. proposals for international fuel cycle 
safeguards. Even Japan, with its known "nuclear allergy," dis- 
paraged the Carter administration's approach to Asian nuclear 
non-proliferation. As a rule, attempts by the Soviet Union and the 
U.S. to collaborate in developing formulas for nuclear arms control 
or for the establishment of nuclear free zones have succumbed to 
mutual recrimination and arms racing, and Asian-Pacific states 
along with other Third World nations have tended to assert their 
own visions of national power in the resulting anarchy marking 
international nuclear politics. 

The Far East’s nuclear security questions are, therefore, as prob- 
lematic now as when the superpowers' nuclear strategies were first 
adopted over thirty years ago. To date, Reagan administration 
seems to have moved toward adopting a strategy of “total defense" 
thereby abandoning the post-Eisenhower U.S. strategy of opting 
for nuclear and subnuclear force strategies with more precisely 
defined parameters of graduated deterrence and the one-and-a-half 
wars guidelines inherent in the “Nixon Doctrine." The Soviet Union 
has responded by threatening to move toward a “launch on warn- 
ing" nuclear posture and away from the rationales achieving stable 
deterrence through a balanced, combined arms strategic outlook. 
Both Washington and Moscow, moreover, have been unable to 
articulate publically how a more sophisticated Chinese nuclear 
force will affect their overall strategic calculations in the Far East 
or elsewhere. The policy of strategic discrimination may well be 
forfeited if both Washington and Moscow insist upon developing 
and procuring all nuclear and conventional weapons systems “carte 
blanche” in response to each other’s nuclear power in Asia or to 
that deployed by China. It would be preferable if both superpowers 
concentrated on rationales explicating clearly the introduction of 
such systems. Otherwise, indiscriminate Soviet or American ac- 
quisition and deployment of new weapons in Asia could undermine 
the ability or will of the superpowers to define and enhance the 
security situation in that region. Instead, through mutual suspicion 
and inaction, they could well encourage regional fears about their 
purposes and doubts about their policy coherence. Furthermore, a 
well considered approach by all the nuclear actors of the Far East 
could well increase the deterrence options available as potential 
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Asian crises materialize. Without the conscious striving for such 
force balances, Moscow, Washington or Beijing may have little 
choice but to resort to the type of nuclear brinksmanship which 
Eisenhower and successive American and Soviet leaderships have 
managed to avoid: the implementation of a crude posture out of 
all proportion to Asia’s regional problems. Carefully structured 
nuclear deterrence policies applied to the Far East, conjoining 
nuclear strength with strategic and political flexibility could en- 
hance the ultimate prospects for achieving a stable and lasting 
peace throughout that region. 
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CHINA, BRITAIN AND 
THE FUTURE OF HONG KONG 


By Chang Pao-min 
y WA. 


EFORE 1982, the status of Hong Kong was never a subject 
of controversy between Britain and China. For more than 
thirty years, Beijing’s position had always been that Hong 

Kong, like Macao, was Chinese territory under temporary foreign 
occupation, that China would resolve the issue peacefully in an 
appropriate manner when conditions were ripe, and that until then, 
the status quo should be maintained. Britain, on the other hand, 
also appeared to be quite satisfied with the de facto control of the 
colony and never challenged China’s claims of sovereignty over the 
colony. Apparently due to the huge revenues the colony generated 
for the two countries annually, both sides somehow deliberately 
maintained a low posture on the whole issue. This led to specula- 
tion, not on whether, but on how China would wink at the con- 
tinuing presence of the British in the colony even after the lease 
covering 90 per cent of it expires in June 1997. 

However, in the course of a number of visits made by high rank- 
ing British officials to China since eaxly 1982 and the accompany- 
ing exchange of views between Beijing and London, the positions 
of the two countries appear to have hardened. In mid-June, 
China for the first time made it explicit that she intended to 
recover the whole of Hong Kong around 1997.’ Since then the 
Chinese government has described the three treaties governing 
Hong Kong Island, the Kowloon peninsula and the New Territories 
as unequal treaties which “have never been accepted by the 
Chinese people," and has considered the issue of Hong Kong as 
one “involving state sovereignty and national interests of one billion 
Chinese people. On the other hand, British Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher immediately after her visit to China in late 
September also declared emphatically that the three treaties were 
still in force, and being legal documents properly concluded and 
ratified, they could not be abrogated unilaterally by one party 
only. Thatcher also proclaimed that Britain had a "moral obliga- 
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tion" to the five million residents in Hong Kong and was prepared 
to act in tbeir interest? While the incompatibility between the 
two positions is quite obvious, there is at least one source of con- 
solation for all parties concerned: Both China and Britain have 
expressed only their hopes of maintaining the "stability and pro- 
sperity” of Hong Kong and have already begun negotiations 
through diplomatic channels.* Nevertheless, a number of questions 
remain to be answered: How determined are the two sides to 
stand by their public statements? Can a mutually satisfactory 
agreement be reached? If so, how? Will it be possible to ensure 
the continuing prosperity and stability of Hong Kong if the sover- 
eignty of the colony reverts to China officially in the near future? 
What will happen to the five million Hong Kong residents after 
1997? This article attempts to examine some of these questions. 


CHINA’S STAKES 


For a variety of reasons, China is most unlikely to make any 
concession on the question of sovereignty over the entire colony. 
While the legal status of the New Territories is never in doubt, 
China’s claim to the ceded areas is understandable if only for 
geographical and demographic considerations. After the lease on 
the New Territories expires, Hong Kong Island and the Kowloon 
peninsula will be entirely enclosed by Chinese territories, and it is 
unthinkable that Beijing will tolerate the perpetuation of a tiny 
foreign enclave inhabited almost exclusively by ethnic Chinese in 
the midst of China. But the main reasons for recovering the whole 
of Hong Kong are political in nature. Those who argue that Hong 
Kong is too trivial an area and yet too valuable a source of revenue 
for China to seize it back overlook not only the symbolic value of 
its reversion to China, but also the larger purpose such reversion 
serves. The Treaty of Nanjing (1842) that ceded Hong Kong to 
Britain was the first unequal treaty signed by China with any for- 
eign power. As such, it ushered in a full century of defeat and 
humiliation for China and has been one of the biggest stigmas in 
modern Chinese history. Unless and until the treaty is abrogated 
and Hong Kong is returned to China, Beijing cannot be said to 
have fully recovered its sovereignty or national dignity. To renew 
the lease for the New Territories or to permit the continuing pres- 
ence of the British in any part of the colony after 1997 would be 
a niockery of China's status as a major power. This is particularly 
so in view of the fact that China's reluctance to eliminate the last 
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two vestiges of Western imperialism, i.e., Hong Kong and Macao, 
has repeatedly laid her open to ridicule by the Soviet Union. 

But that is not all. Beijing cannot afford to soften its stand on 
Hong Kong also because there are other territorial disputes still 
outstanding between China and her neighbors, particularly the 
Soviet Union and India, and such disputes are more or less all 
rooted in the "unequal treaties" or the Western plundering of 
China during the 19th century. Although China does not aspire 
nor is it possible to recover all the lost territories, the land areas 
immediately under dispute are already many times larger than 
Hong Kong, and any concession made on the status of Hong Kong 
is bound to weaken China's position on these territorial issues and 
undermine her bargaining power in dealing with the countries in- 
volved. A more immediate concern and also more comparable 
case, however, 1s Taiwan which, like Hong Kong, is inhabited al- 
most exclusively by Chinese and is territory which China has 
claimed sovereignty over but has not exercised actual control of. 
For a long time, it was Beijing’s policy to group Taiwan, Hong 
Kong and Macao into essentially the same category, with first 
priority given to Taiwan, apparently because of its much larger 
size and its status as a rival regime and a military base for a hostile 
United States. Although the prionty has now somewhat shifted 
from Taiwan to Hong Kong due to the continuing stalemate in 
the Taiwan Straits, unless and until the Taiwan issue is solved to 
the satisfaction of Beijing, a firm stand on the status of Hong Kong 
serves to demonstrate China's determination to recover Taiwan. 
And it is quite clear that if Beijing has been consistent and adamant 
in its negotiations with the U.S. over this much more thorny issue, 
there is no reason to expect it to take a conciliatory position with 
respect to a much weaker Britain over territory which China could 
easily seize. ! 

To be sure, the fact that China has for over thirty years toler- 
ated British rule in Hong Kong and has been earning a large 
proportion of her foreign currencies from the British colony can- 
not be denied. However, it is equally true that until the late 1970s 
China was too preoccupied with other bigger and more urgent 
domestic and. international problems to give sufficient attention to 
Hong Kong. And for nearly two decades, Hong Kong was the only 
point of contact with the West and the indispensable source of 
foreign currency, due to situations both internal and external to 
China. With the end of the Vietnam War and the improvement 
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of Sino-American relations, as well as the conclusion of a tumul- 
tuous Maoist era in Chinese politics, territorial reunification bas 
now become and indeed been declared officially as the single most 
important task yet to be accomplished by China in foreign affairs 
With a basic reorientation of China's economic policies and the 
rapid opening up of the country to direct trade with the West and 
to foreign investment, China's dependence upon Hong Kong is 
bound to decrease if it is not already decreasing. After all, a 
change of political status of Hong Kong would not lead to the 
loss of all the revenues China obtains from Hong Kong because 
a substantial proportion of them is derived from indirect trade 
through the colony. Therefore, if the treaty provisions have in the 
past provided Beijing with a necessary and convenient excuse for 
putting off the solution of the Hong Kong problem, with the end 
of the lease approaching and with the political and economic 
circumstances rapidly changing, China no longer could or need 
to evade the problem or solve it in a manner other than that con- 
sistent with her declared policies. 


BRITAIN'S CARDS 


Britain, on the other band, is not likely to insist on retaining 
the colony permanently. Apart from the obvious disparity of power 
between China and Britain, Hong Kong Island and the Kowloon 
peninsula cannot survive economically without the leased New Ter- 
ritories where the bulk of the colony's labor force and most of its 
industrial enterprises are located, and the entire colony cannot 
survive without essential foodstuff and daily necessities provided 
by China. Bordering mainland China but lying more than six 
thousand miles away from the British Isles, Hong Kong is also inde- 
fensible. Although Britain has been elated by its victory in the 
Falklands crisis, no meaningful analogy can be drawn between the 
two colonies if only because of the size and ethnic origin of the 
Hong Kong population. Moreover, while Britain could at least 
claim to have first discovered the Falklands and also occupied it 
for a sustained period before the 18th century, there has never 
been any doubt that Hong Kong is Chinese territory. The dis- 
reputable origin of Hong Kong as a prize of Britain's Opium 
Wars further weakens whatever moral justification there might be 
for perpetuating the British rule in the colony. As a matter of fact, 
even British officials have admitted that there is no legal basis for 
colonialism in the world today. 
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After all, while it has never been Britain's intention to integrate 
her overseas colonies with the motherland, since 1945 London's 
declared policy has been to dismantle her vast colonial empire and 
to relinquish her overseas colonies whenever the political cost out- 
weighted the economic gains or become prohibitive. Even with 
respect to Hong Kong, Britain has never had any illusion about 
its eventual return to China, and it 1s no accident that bona fide 
Hong Kong residents have never enjoyed more than a second-class 
citizenship status in matters of travel, education and residence in 
Britain. The tightening of Britain's nationality laws in 1981, the 
drastic tuition increases for Hong Kong students studying in Britain 
since then, and London's unwillingness to back Hong Kong on the 
row over the latter's textile exports to the European Economic 
Communities (EEC) in 1982, merely supply the most recent 
illustrations of Britain's well-known though seldom pronounced 
policy on Hong Kong.’ 

However, if Britain has no intention to fight a political battle 
with China over Hong Kong, she does have a vital economic stake 
to protect in the colony. In this connection, the value of Hong 
Kong to Britain has often been underestimated or rather over- 
shadowed by its alleged indispensability to China. The colonial 
government in Hong Kong annually collects a revenue of U.S.$6 
billion and spends about U.S.$4.5 billion. This means a surplus of 
U.S.$1.5 billion? At the same time, Hong Kong imports about 
U.S.$1 billion worth of British goods every year? Although the 
combined amount is still only half of the total value of Chinese 
imports, the government surplus represents a net gain for Britain 
where Chinese goods have to be produced and imported at a cost. 
Moreover, the above does not include the investments and profits 
made by the large British business interests in Hong Kong which 
may well triple the surplus of the government. Without taking into 
account the investments and trade volumes of other European 
nations closely allied with Britain, Hong Kong is at least as valuable 
to Britain economically as it is to China, particularly in view of 
her woeful economic condition since the early 1970s. Thus, if Hong 
Kong is for China more a political than an economic issue, for 
Britain it is exactly the opposite. And London will try by all means 
to retain and prolong its economic gains from Hong Kong. 

Nevertheless, Britain is not completely on the losing end as a 
result of her political weakness and economic vulnerability. Lon- 
don’s bargaining power derives not only from China's vast eco- 
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nomic stakes in the colony, but also from Britain's de facto control 
of the colony for 140 years. Since China for all practical purposes 
has continued to honor the three treaties in spite of all the rhetoric 
to the contrary, short of an agreement reached by the two govern- 
ments or a unilateral British withdrawal from the colony, Beijing 
could not expect to regain control over at least the ceded territories 
without applying military or political pressures in such a way as to 
produce unnecessary repercussions on its international image. And 
a resort to such pressures would certainly cause serious disruptions 
to the socio-economic stability of Hong Kong. 

However, the real and most valuable source of strength for 
Britain lies in the wide gap in living conditions between Hong 
Kong and mainland China and the prevailing sentiment among 
the Hong Kong people which does not favor a Chinese takeover 
of Hong Kong. Although the five million Chinese residents in 
Hong Kong have always identified themselves with China cultural- 
ly and emotionally, it is common knowledge that they are far from 
willing to abandon the capitalist way of life and the higher living 
standard to which they have been accustomed." The disastrous 
effects and after-effects of the Cultural Revolution in China have 
only made them more apprehensive of Chinese rule by further 
reducing their confidence in the stability and benevolence of a 
Communist regime. Since the continuing stability and prosperity 
of Hong Kong are intertwined with and conditional upon its peo- 
ple's confidence in their own future, China cannot afford to take 
any drastic action without creating a mess of the entire situation. 
In fact, the pervasive pro-status quo sentiments among the Hong 
Kong people in a way pose a real and indeed most embarrassing 
challenge to China's claim of sovereignty to the colony which 
Britain can hardly ignore and will surely exploit to her own 
advantage. 


WHY NEGOTIATIONS? 


lhis is essentially why, although China could have neglected 
completely the treaties which she does not recognize, and the 1997 
deadline which she does not consider relevant, she has chosen to 
negotiate with Britain Beijing is clearly aware that, unless the 
problem of Hong Kong is settled through negotiation, a political 
atmosphere congenial to the continuing stability and prosperity of 
Hong Kong cannot be produced. With still 40 per cent of her 
foreign currencies coming from Hong Kong, China indeed: sees no 
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reason why she should cut herself off from such a valuable source 
of revenue so quickly if it is avoidable. However, to ensure that 
Hong Kong will remain what it has always been, at least until 
1997, China needs to be reasonably assured that Britain would 
refrain from any actions that may suggest an imminent British 
withdrawal from the colony, such as funneling large amounts of 
public revenues out of Hong Kong, or suspending long-term devel- 
opmental projects in the colony. But that is not all. Precisely be- 
cause of the unfavorable image China has projected among the 
Hong Kong people, a legal document which formally transfers 
the sovereignty of Hong Kong from Britain to China would sub- 
stantially enhance the legitimacy of China’s claim to the colony 
and would quell whatever local opposition there might be to the 
assertion of such a claim. After all, what could be a better way of 
removing the stigma of humiliation for China and getting even 
with Britain than by having the British renounce openly their 
claim to the colony and thereby confessing their past misdeed? 
And precisely because of the overwhelming political and military 
power that could be employed for the recovery of the colony, there 
is no need to actually exercise such power in order to attain China’s 
goals, 

The British, on the other hand, also could not afford to sit with 
their arms folded. To do that is to face the unpleasant dilemma 
in 1997 between holding on to the tiny, non-viable Hong Kong 
and having to abandon the entire colony without being asked to 
do so. It would certainly thicken the atmosphere of uncertainty 
already prevailing in Hong Kong, which is harmful to the colony's 
normal economic activities. Although the initial hope of gaining 
some concessions from China with respect to the leased New 
Territories may well have already evaporated, and London does 
not expect to occupy the ceded territories after 1997, the British 
at least want to continue to receive their share of the economic 
pie from the colony for the interim period from now to 1997, if 
not also afterwards. And that requires a clear understanding with 
China so that no interference from Beijing and no disruptions of 
the political and economic structures of Hong Kong would occur 
at least during the final fifteen years of British rule in the colony. 
Moreover, by entering into negotiations with Beijing, London at 
least gives the impression that the two sides are on equal footing 
and also prove, ipso facto, the validity of the three treaties govern- 
ing the colony which China has to respect. Even if and when 
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Britain has to make all the concessions necessary to an agreement 
satisfactory to China and depart completely from Hong Kong, it 
would still be an act of free will on the part of Britain, not a result 
of coercion applied by China. In short, precisely because the 
British do not expect to challenge China's power or claim to Hong 
Kong and are yet too proud to wait to be kicked out when the 
1997 deadline arrives, a negotiated settlement provides the only 
honorable way for Britain to withdraw from the colony completely. 

In the light of the above, it is perhaps safe to predict that, in 
the course of negotiations, China will demand, and Britain 1s most 
likely to accept, a formal British declaration which recognizes 
China’s ‘sovereignty over the entire colony in a manner quite 
similar to, if not more unequivocal than, what the U.S. has done 
in the Shanghai Communique of 1972 and reaffirmed in 1982 
regarding the status of Taiwan, or to what the Portuguese govern- 
ment did in 1975 with respect to the status of Macao. Since the 
Chinese have always stood firm on the issue of territorial integrity 
which they consider as a matter of principle, but have no intention 
to kill the goose that still lays the golden egg, nominal recognition 
of Chinese sovereignty by Britain also constitutes Beijing’s mini- 
mum demand which is not negotiable. In fact, only when China's 
full sovereignty over Hong Kong is officially recognized by Britain 
will Beijing be in a position to make major concessions to, and even 
uphold openly the status quo of Hong Kong, since such acts would 
signify legitimate exercises of sovereign power, no longer acquies- 
cence in the continuing British occupation. With China's title to 
Hong Kong firmly secured, Beijing could also afford to leave the 
actual administration of Hong Kong completely in the hands of 
the British for the coming 15 years, without fearing any develop- 
ments that might push the British colony further away from China. 

On the other hand, the British surely have not come to the 
negotiating table only to make concessions, but at least expect 
something in return for their renunciation of claims to Hong Kong. 
Although London's minimum goal appears to be the political and 
economic stability of Hong Kong at least for the coming fifteen 
years, this goal cannot be attained unless and until there is clear 
assurance that the status quo will not be drastically disrupted in 
the years immediately following 1997. In other words, the economic 
prosperity of Hong Kong in the interim period covering the years 
up to r997 is conditional upon the anticipated continuation of 
Hong Kong as a free trading port after 1997 with or without the 
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istration, they would still be operating in the long shadow of a 
country which could intervene anytime she wishes, and effectively 
so. 

However, if continuing British or joint Sino-British administra- 
tion is out of the question for political and technical reasons, 
Bejing cannot simply take over the government of Hong Kong 
in 1997, without breaking the continuity between the pre- and 
post-1997 eras that is essential to the stability and prosperity of 
Hong Kong in the interim period. In other words, if the departure 
of the British after 1997 is a foregone conclusion, Hong Kong’s 
investors and people must be reasonably assured that the Chinese 
will not step in on a mass scale or immediately. And whatever 
pledge China may like to make regarding the post-1997 period, 
it is meaningful only if it can provide such assurances. Under these 
circumstances, the only viable alternative left is a clearly defined 
autonomous status for Hong Kong. It is here that the five million 
Hong Kong people come into the picture and may well have a 
vital role to play in Hong Kong’s future. Although neither Britain 
nor China has in the past ever favored or promoted self-govern- 
ment of Hong Kong, as a transitional measure after 1997, it has 
the advantage of ensuring a strong semblance of administrative 
and policy continuity with the pre-1997 period without either 
compromising the nominal sovereignty and predominant political 
influence enjoyed by China, or sacrificing the pride of Britain 
which is destined to abandon the colony. Precisely because self- 
government is the only feasible way of leaving the actual opera- 
tion of Hong Kong’s economic and social systems really intact 
without the British, the very promise of it would inject immediate- 
ly a healthy dose of confidence among the residents and investors 
in Hong Kong essential to its stability m the interim period. 

From the Chinese perspective, such a transitional period is 
indeed necessary in order for Hong Kong to adapt itself, both 
structurally and psychologically, to China’s political, social and 
economic systems. Or rather, it would allow China sufficient time 
to uplift her living standard to a level at least close to Hong Kong 
and therefore to avoid confronting the embarrassing reality of her 
inability of attracting the five million recalcitrant, bourgeois- 
minded Hong Kong compatriots back to the motherland. But that 
is not all. A self-governing Hong Kong within or even outside the 
broad outlines of China’s constitutional framework would ‘also 
serve as a model for thé reunification of. Taiwan, which represents 
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a more important task for China, Since Beijing's proposal for the 
reunification of Taiwan already promises political autonomy plus 
retention of the existing social and economic structures, a similar 
plan for Hong Kong would only be natural and could only confirm 
the consistency and sincerity of China's policy in the entire cam- 
paign. By demonstrating the viability of a self-governing capitalist 
system coexisting alongside China's socialist system, with minimum 
intervention from Beijing, presumably China could also make the 
whole idea of reunification more attractive to its Taiwanese 
brethren and ultimately the process of integration less painful. 

Although the exact structure of an autonomous Hong Kong 
remains anybody's guess, it is not difficult to envisage a hierarchy 
of legislative, executive and judicial organs produced through di- 
rect or indirect elections and headed by a locally elected governor. 
Since these elected bodies would need only to be superimposed 
upon Hong Kong's governmental structure at different levels, the 
daily operation of the existing vast bureaucracy could be left more 
or less untouched, thereby ensuring a high degree of administra- 
tive continuity. That Hong Kong under such a system would not 
develop into an independent nation or even produce centrifugal 
tendencies can be assured not only by the nominal sovereignty 
Beijing would have already acquired, but also by China's capacity 
and readiness to intervene whenever necessary. In fact, precisely 
because Hong Kong could have no other future than becoming an 
integral part of China eventually, Beijing can afford to tolerate an 
unusually high degree of autonomy for Hong Kong. And by grant- 
ing Hong Kong residents more political power than they have ever 
known in history, China might even enhance the prospect of her 
winning over their minds and hearts in the long run. After all, 
since all the local governments in China are similarly structured 
and produced, the newly emerged Hong Kong government with 
its independent administrative framework could also be absorbed 
relatively easily into China's governmental system when the time 
is ripe. 

From the British perspective, self-government is an even more 
attractive alternative, not only because it is the maximum con- 
cession Britain could possibly extract from China, but also because 
it would provide a face-saving way out for Britain which could 
now depart from Hong Kong without being charged with abandon- 
ing it. As a matter of fact, during the post-war period, Britain has 
withdrawn from .her overseas colonies almost invariably in the 
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name of facilitating self-government, if not full political inde- 
pendence, of the indigenous peoples..A. Chinese guarantee of an 
autonomous status for Hong Kong would therefore enable Britam 
to fulfill her professed moral obligations to the five million Chinese 
in the colony without, however, appearing to have succumbed to 
China's pressure. With a well-trained and well-experienced ad- 
ministrative personnel left behind, London can also be reasonably 
confident that disruptions in policies and administration would be 
reduced to manageable proportions. If a number of British admin- 
istrators should be invited to stay on in private, advisory capacities, 
as might well be the situation at least in the initial phase of the 
transition, London's potential influence would be even further in- 
creased. 

: In view of the above, it is perhaps not too farfetched to con- 
clude that in return for a British recognition of China's sovereignty 
over Hong Kong and an agreement to transfer such sovereignty 
to China in 1997, Beijng will most probably pledge to guarantee 
a period of transition in which the Hong Kong people would rule 
themselves with minimum intervention from the Chinese authori- 
ties, at least in an overt manner. Under such an arrangement, the 
date of actual integration of Hong Kong with mainland China 
would be pushed further into the distant future. Britain's surrender, 
and China's recovery, of nominal sovereignty over the entire Hong 
Kong would have practically no actual effect upon the daily ac- 
tivities and life style of the Hong Kong people. The minds of all 
parties concerned would therefore be set to ease. Whatever might 
actually happen after 1997, Hong Kong's continuing stability and 
prosperity, at least for the next fifteen years, would be ensured as 
both China and Britain have wished. 

The above scenario is by no means pure speculation. In fact, 
there have been some interesting signs indicating that both China 
and Britain may be quite receptive to the idea of an autonomous 
Hong Kong, if not already making the necessary preparations for 
it. Thus, in early February of 1982, Hu Yaobang, the General 
Secretary of the Chinese Communist Party, said that China should 
be prepared to accept a situation in which two systems, ie., the 
capitalist and the socialist, coexist peacefully in one country." In 
April, a new draft state constitution even incorporated a provision 
for the establishment of "special administrative zones" whenever 
necessary which would apply different laws and regulations’ in ac- 
cordance with the actual conditions.” In mid-June, Deng Xiaoping 
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commenting on the future of Hong Kong made it clear that China 
would take into account the wishes of the people of Hong Kong 
and observe the mass-line principle after its sovereignty reverts to 
China. In October, China even revealed a five-point plan for 
Hong Kong which is quite similar to the nine-point proposal for 
Taiwan's reunification.” Since then, various Chinese officials have 
openly told visitors that China intends to keep the social and eco- 
nomic structures of Hong Kong intact after China regains control 
over the colony.” While no comprehensive blueprint for Hong 
Kong is yet announced officially and none probably will until the 
Sino-British negotiations have come to a definitive conclusion, the 
hints that have been dropped are already revealing. 

On the other hand, it is a well known fact that private British 
capital has been quietly but steadily withdrawing from the colony 
for the past few years, with the result that the largest business 
consortia in Hong Kong today are no longer British in character 
but local Chinese. In April 1982, the British government in Hong 
Kong, in an unprecedented departure from its well-established 
policy, allowed a free election and free campaigning at the district 
level in the New Territories. The same practice was extended to 
Hong Kong and Kowloon in September, with a total of 403 people 
standing for election." Government statements made since Septem- 
ber have also repeatedly referred explicitly and implicitly to the 
principle of self-determination for Hong Kong.” In early Novem- 
ber, a special committee was even set up in Hong Kong's govern- 
ment for the purpose of monitoring and "representing" the public 
opinion throughout the Sino-British negotiations." Although these 
measures are still a far cry from the ideal of self-government, and 
Britain is certainly not prepared to relinquish her colonial power 
so early and so fast, viewed in the context of the series of policies 
Britain has pursued since 1981 that discriminate Hong Kong and 
its Chinese residents, a process of phasing out the British presence 
gracefully from Hong Kong may well already be underway. 


PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 


It would seem Chinese and British positions are actually closer 
to each other than they appear, and the current negotiations are 
expected to’ proceed smoothly, leading to a mutually satisfactory 
agreement. However, an autonomous status for Hong Kong would 
not be feasible at all after 1997 if the mechanism of self-govern- 
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couple of years before the formal British departure in order to 
ensure smooth transition, should generate or become in itself an 
independence movement, with or without instigation by external 
forces, Autonomy would also become meaningless if there should 
be a massive outflow of capital from Hong Kong or a sudden 
collapse of confidence—the two being closely intertwined—as Hong 
Kong approaches the 1997 deadline, thereby resulting in a state 
of panic and a rapid deterioration of its social and economic con- 
ditions. Under either of the above two conditions, China would 
not hesitate to intervene and take over control of the entire place. 
Barring these rather extreme situations, Beijing 1s most likely to 
honor its pledge of. some form of autonomy for Hong Kong. But 
how long such a transitional period would actually last still de- 
pends upon a number of factors and developments. 

First of all, it would depend upon China’s ability to improve 
substantially her image among the five million Hong Kong Chinese. ` 
In concrete terms, this is a question of whether. there will be a 
sustained period of stability and progress in China and, more 
specifically, whether the gap between mainland China and Hong 
Kong in living conditions can be significantly narrowed in the next 
fifteen years. Presumably, continuation of China’s present prag- 
matic leadership and successful implementation of its economic 
policies would produce a decisive change for the better in the Hong 
Kong people’s attitude towards China, thereby greatly reducing the 
need for a prolonged autonomous status for Hong Kong. Con- 
versely, new turmoils in China's political scene and new shifts in 
her domestic and foreign policies in the interim period would slow 
down China’s economic progress and continue to minimize her 
political appeal to Hong Kong. It is also these conditions that could 
supply the impetus for an independence movement, however 
fragile and futile such a movement might turn out to be. But un- 
less and until that happens, the continuation of Hong Kong as an 
autonomous zone would probably still be necessary and desirable 
under these circumstances. 

' Closely related to the above, the duration of an autonomous 
status for Hong Kong would also depend upon China’s ability to 
increase Hong Kong’s stakes in China while reducing hers in Hong 
Kong in the years before 1997. This concerns the extent to which 
Hong Kong can be made to serve the needs of China’s moderniza- 
tion programs, and even be somewhat “assimilated” into China's 
social environment, The “Doomsday” scenario projected above in 
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fact would occur only if Hong Kong remains a much detached 
economic and social entity throughout the next fifteen years or so, 
since that would make it unable to adjust to a fundamental change 
in its overall political status in 1997. Although politically China 
will most likely refrain from interfering with the British adminis- 
tration in the interim period, she could still and will definitely 
attempt some degree of economic integration with Hong Kong 
by making the most use of not only its capital and labor force, but 
also its management skills and financial infrastructure. In the 
meantime, China could and will most likely also promote greater 
contact and movement of people across the border through tourism 
and other incentives, including residential and property rights in 
China. If in the process of doing so, China is able to foster closer 
ties with the people of Hong Kong, to absorb a substantial pro- 
portion of Hong Kong's capital, and even to collect a significant 
percentage of the foreign currencies earned from Hong Kong 
through alternative channels, then the groundwork would be laid 
for an early and smooth integration of Hong Kong with the main- 
land. Conversely, if China proves to be unable to utilize effectively 
Hong Kong's economic potential or strengthen her existing eco- 
nomic and other linkages with Hong Kong, and consequently if 
Hong Kong remains a major source of revenue for China toward 
the end of the century, then its autonomous status would probably 
be prolonged. | 

However, that China is determined to make her reunification 
plans a success is quite clear. In this context, the establishment of 
a special economic zone in Shenzhen in August 1980 contiguous 
to the New Territories is a measure of great significance taken 
by the Chinese government. With a land area of about one third 
of Hong Kong, the Shenzhen Special Economic Zone apparently 
serves three interrelated purposes: (1) To provide a viable alter- 
native to Hong Kong as a place of investment and to divert as 
much capital as possible from Hong Kong, thereby reducing 
China's dependence upon it. (2) To serve as a buffer zone between 
a socialist China and a capitalist Hong Kong by mixing socialist 
principles with capitalist practices, so as to facilitate the final 
merger between Hong Kong and mainland China. Presumably, a 
special administrative zone embracing both Shenzhen and Hong 
Kong would be set up eventually. (3) To raise the living standard 
of the Chinese people living in the Shenzhen area in the shortest 
possible period of time, so as to make the whole idea of Chinese 
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takeover less objectionable and therefore ultimate integration less 
painful. So far, the project appears to be quite successful in at- 
tracting capital from Hong Kong and foreign investors, with nearly 
1,000 contracts signed by the end of 1981, with a total value of 
U.S.$1.5 billion.” Nevertheless, whether this initial progress can 
develop its own momentum, whether the entire zone can survive 
as a reasonably effective administrative unit and a prosperous 
urban center, and—what is perhaps most important—whether and 
to what extent it can take over the functions of Hong Kong, re- 
mains to be seen. However it fares, the Shenzhen experiment clear- 
ly will have a crucial and immediate impact upon the prospect of 
a smooth integration of Hong Kong with the mainland. 

Nevertheless, even if China is successful in all the above-men- 
tioned endeavors, the survival of an autonomous Hong Kong after 
1997 would probably still be conditional upon favorable develop- 
ments with respect to another and even more important target of 
China's reunification campaign, namely Taiwan. If Taiwan can 
be attracted by the Hong Kong model during the interim period 
and at least begins to respond to China's overtures, Beijing would 
most likely retain Hong Kong as an autonomous zone as long as 
possible, if only to show its sincerity, no matter what little material 
gains and political benefits Hong Kong might still generate for 
Beijing. And the integration process would proceed in such a man- 
ner and at such a pace as to ensure further progress in regard to 
Taiwan. Conversely, if Taiwan persists in rejecting all offers from 
Beijing in the next decade or so or even moves further away from 
China politically, thereby rendering the Hong Kong model totally 
irrelevant and unfeasible, China might well decide to adopt a 
different approach to the problem of Taiwan and choose to speed 
up the integration of Hong Kong. 

In the final analysis, therefore, Hong Kong's future hinges upon 
its utility as a catalyst for attaining China's two foremost goals 
during the remainder of the century, namely territorial reunifica- 
tion and economic modernization. And quite ironically, although 
the continuing prosperity of Hong Kong up to 1997 is conditional 
at least upon the anticipation of a reasonably stable environment 
after 1997, what will actually be in store for Hong Kong after 
1997 to a large extent depends upon what will happen during the 
interim period. But however and whenever Hong Kong is inte- 
grated with mainland China, the process is more likely than not 
to be a gradual, painless one for the overwhelming majority of the 
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By Hans H. Indorf 
HEN, in 1967, the Association of Southeast Asian Nations 
(ASEAN) was established in Bangkok, it was essentially 
economic factors that were cited as a rationale for bring- 
ing stability to the region. Ten years earlier, the Treaty of Rome 
had created the European Economic Community (EEC), also 
leaving any expression of political intent to the "preambular 
spirit." Consequently, evolving relations between the two group- 
ings since 1972 have given the appearance of being dominated by 
functional concerns. The argument advanced here is that economic 
considerations, while important and possibly mutually advantage- 
ous, were merely a derivative of political motivations. 

Realization of this state of affairs has possibly been obscured 
by the fact that the EEC has so far had a greater economic than 
political impact while the reverse is true for ASEAN. In the pro- 
cess, two characteristics of the relationship have been seriously 
underestimated: One is the political nature of the intercourse 
which determines volume and form of the economic transactions, 
and the other is the novel experience of evolving joint policies 
between intergovernmental regional organizations. 

Subsequent sections of this article will seek to examine these 
two political dimensions in terms of motivation, the dynamics of 
supra-regional cooperation, the perplexity imposed by structural 
characteristics and the disparity in perceptions. The conclusion 
will show that the ASEAN-EEC relationship goes far beyond the 
momentary gains of economic interchanges; it posits regionalism 
as a positive element in international relations, and inter-regional 
cooperation as an influential factor in building a more secure 
world order. 

As of 1982, ASEAN had established seven formal dialogues 
with “Third Country" partners which seek to advance national 
development programs. It regards such dialogues as a “growing 
recognition of institutional viability" and as an "assurance of its 
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significant role" in international affairs.' Relations with the EEC 
constitute one of the dialogues, the only exception to a Pacific- 
oriented trading pattern) ASEAN is treated by the EEC as a 
regional grouping where discussions have been elevated to the 
ministerial level, the only instance of such treatment outside the 
African Lome Convention. 

. Initial reciprocal contacts began in 1972, the year when Great 
Britain, among others, negotiated accession to the Community, and 
the EEC decided to expand its linkages to the Asian Common- 
wealth countries. ASEAN at that time noted a “continuing rise in 
international competition and conflict between the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union,” and the conclusion of the Shanghai Communiqué 
between President Richard Nixon and Mao Zedong may have 
tipped the balance for geographically broadening the Association’s 
linkages. Yet the demands of sovereignty and the presumed re- 
straints of interdependence impose further political considerations. 

1. Interdependence and Systemic Power: An exchange of 
goods and services, among nations as well as among individuals, 
brings rewards but also a certain dependence upon these gains. In 
most instances, such rewards are not equally balanced. There may 
be a difference in volume as well as in the expectations of these 
rewards. The extent to which a trading partner becomes irre- 
placeable is reflected in the increase of the hold over the other 
partner. This unequal dependence of nations upon each other 
introduces the element of systemic power.’ It is a concomitant 
part of the international relations of countries where one can 
either reward voluntary cooperation or withhold it for coercive 
purposes. Does such a situation exist between the ECC and 
ASEAN? 

In 1980, ASEAN exported goods to the EEC worth U.S.$9.8 
billion but imports came to only U.S.$7.6 billion. This amounted 
to a mere two per cent of the EEC's foreign trade while ASEAN’s 
share of exports to the EEC represented 14 per cent of its foreign 
trade. If one considers additionally the financial resources and the 
technical know-how available in the EEC, and the purchasing 
power its markets represent, it is easy to detect an ASEAN eco- 
nomic dependence. The prevailing harmony of interests has so 
far prevented the EEC from using its strength as a bargaining 
power for extracting concessions. 

Several indications of applied systemic power exist. On a num- 
ber of o¢casions, the European Parliament. passed résolutions asking 
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the EC Commission and the Council, *in view of the Commis- 
sion's special relations with ASEAN," to condemn certain actions 
in the region. Singled out for criticism was Thailand for the 
assumed use of refugee women as prostitutes, and Indonesia for its 
aggression against East Timor. The latest motion,* introduced in 
June 1982, is concerned with the “hanging of 31 people in Malaysia 
since 1980," primarily because of their politica! views, and re- 
quests that “such persons be allowed to leave the country forth- 
with." 

No doubt, mutual involvement is based upon reciprocal his- 
torical assessments and a similarity in values. Responsiveness to 
ASEAN-EEC transactions may differ as conceptions of obligations 
_ and responsibilities differ between short-term gains and long-term 
purposes. Conferences, formal agreements and amiable declara- 
tions may give the impression of gains but disguise the ultimate 
purpose. An illustration is the intra-regional trade within the EEC 
which is not only greater than that of ASEAN, but tends to in- 
crease to the exclusion of outsiders.” While trade among the South- 
east Asian countries cannot be expected to accelerate drastically, 
ASEAN’s Pacific dialogue partners and others (e.g. South Korea, 
South Pacific Forum) are willing to absorb more of the region’s 
products and resources, potentially decreasing economic transac- 
tions with Western Europe. The emphasis of future relations may 
very well be on politics. The foreign policies of both regions appear 
to anticipate this trend. 

2. The Coordination of External Policies: The respectability 
of any nation, or group of nations, depends to a large extent upon 
its ability to maximize its influence in world affairs. This is best 
accomplished in concert with other governments, yet remains an 
area where sovereign prerogatives are most cherished. For this 
reason, joint foreign policies have been eschewed by the Treaties 
of Rome and by the Declaration of Bangkok. In both cases, how- 
ever, reality diminished the limitations imposed upon political co- 
operation. 

ASEAN as well as the EEC are strenuously maintaining the 
traditional divisions between external economic relations and for- 
eign affairs. These subj ects are strictly kept apart in the organiza- 
tion of ministries and in the structures of the regional institutions 
themselves. Among the five member states in Southeast Asia and 
the ten in Western Europe, prior consultation on all important for- 
eign policy questions has become customary; -yet where. coordina- 
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tion fails, individual states are still at liberty to pursue their own 
policies. 

The European Community, in comparison with ASEAN, has 
had an exceedingly difficult time in developing the rudiments of a 
coordinated foreign policy. It is called the “only surviving growth 
industry” in Europe. The basic dilemma is twofold; a common 
external policy is regarded as an integral part of political coopera- 
tion, but it is a subject excluded from the Treaties of Rome be- 
cause it refers to the primacy of national sovereignty. The second 
difficulty is of historic proportion. Over centuries, each country 
has developed patterns of association and stereotypes of commit- 
ments which cannot easily be submerged in a common policy. Yet 
the practice has been adopted by the EC Council of Ministers to 
take a united stand on general political problems where these do 
not contradict the past persuasions of single members. 

The foreign ministers of the ASEAN countries had an easier 
task. The founding document placed them at the apex of the 
organization's hierarchy, unencumbered by demands for political 
cooperation. 'The challenge of economic ministers for a comparable 
standing and sole (but not final) responsibility in their field of 
expertise, together with a more combative and competitive treat- 
ment of intra-regional economic projects, left the foreign ministers 
free to roam in publicity prone policies of extra-territorial dimen- 
sion. Despite some religious and cultural inhibitions, the ASEAN 
foreign ministers were able, at least since 1976, to project a cohe- 
sive image in world affairs that far exceeds the level of internal 
accomplishments. 

Collaboration between ASEAN and the EEC is an imbalanced 
proposition. Because of its economic integration, the EEC can col- 
lectively gain from commerce and trade with ASEAN while, in 
the reverse, only single member countries of ASEAN may benefit. 
ASEAN’s advantage is primarily political, enlarging its impact 
on multilateral negotiations and on international developments. 
The EEC can assist in contributing to the stability of Southeast 
Asia; ASEAN’s input for the stability of Western Europe is at best 
minimal. What are the reciprocal attractions? 


INTER-REGIONAL TRANSACTIONS 


The dominant feature of ASEAN-EEC relations is the fact that 
the two regional organizations are collaborating for presumedly 
mutual benefit. What complicates the symmetry of an exchange is 
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the fundamental divergencies in outlook, in procedural approaches 
and in decision-making. Disparities multiply with the number of 
sovereign member states involved in any exchange. An economic 
transaction between two states is assisted by a similarity in govern- 
mental systems where authority emanates from hierarchical line 
of command and where a single national objective is definable. 
A proliferation of national actors and competing goals exacerbates 
the problem at the regional level. Consequently, one may ask 
whether regional intergovernmental organizations (IGOs) can 
work with each other and are able to learn from each other. 

I. Transregional Cooperation: Pretentious objectives can lead 
to hollow victories, even more so when planners and policy makers 
are seeking to demonstrate allegiance to regionalism while labor- 
ing to satisfy national priorities. This is particularly the case in 
ASEAN where the group’s collective achievements—although con- 
siderable—have not been able to meet the developmental needs 
of its members. Consequently, Southeast Asian governments have 
taken the initiative in negotiating directly with the EEC on a 
bilateral basis. Instead of curbing its own members’ urge for seek- 
ing nationally advantageous terms, the EEC was suspected of 
threatening ASEAN unity. | 

Much of the blame for circumventing regional processes must 
be attached to the modalities of decision-making in both organiza- 
tions. For a joint project to succeed in ASEAN, at least one year 
will transpire, even given the most fortuitous of circumstances. 
An embryonic idea will have to wind its way through a Permanent 
Committee, a meeting of the ASEAN Directors-General, the Am- 
bassadorial Committee in Brussels, the Standing Committee of 
ASEAN, a conference of ASEAN economic ministers, before reach- 
ing the annual meeting of the ASEAN foreign ministers. At various 
points, the proposals are referred back to the national governments 
for amending purposes. Finally, a project may be discussed in the 
ASEAN-EEC Dialogue, only to become a subject for possible dis- 
pute in the chambers of the Community bureaucracy. 

The task of the European Community appears easier because 
of the existence of a Commission, supported by thousands of Euro- 
pean officials. As a collegiate body, the Commission speaks for the 
Community as a whole; it mediates between members to reach a 
European perspective and, among other responsibilities, initiates 
policy proposals. These go to the Council of Ministers which has 
ultimate authority for a policy harmonization by regulation, direc- 
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tive and decision. The principle of majority voting according to 
Article 148 of the Rome 'Treaty has been severely curtailed by 
the Luxembourg Protocol of 1966, and the return to unanimity 
voting brought in its wake procrastination and a considerable 
backlog of pending decisions. Even the required consultation of 
the directly elected European Parliament is frequently delayed. 
In the diplomatic language of an ASEAN ambassador,’ the Euro- 
pean bureaucratic machine. . . . 
“is for sure a complex one. Sometimes we have indeed the 
feeling we are entangled in a bureaucratic web. Funds are 
made available but then we don't know where the money 
1s or how to get it more quickly. The Europeans explained 
that they cannot provide ASEAN with a lump sum fund. It 
would not be convenient for them. The EEC is an intricate 
structure...they are reluctant to provide us with special 
facilities. ... So we just have to be patient.” 


KUALA LUMPUR MEETING 


Despite convoluted administrative procedures, ASEAN and the 
EEC reached a milestone in their relations when, in March 1980, 
the foreign ministers of both organizations met in Kuala Lumpur 
to sign a framework agreement for future cooperation? The Euro- 
pean Parliament, however, was less sanguine about the implica- 
tions of the event m Kuala Lumpur. Speakers criticized the ab- 
sence of any reference to human rights in the region and to the 
situation in East Timor. The agreement, it was said, did not im- 
prove the Community’s trading position, and did not even insist 
upon ASEAN's approval of GATT and the Tokyo Round agree- 
ments although ASEAN members have taken advantage of them. 
This led some European Parliamentarians to conclude that the 
Kuala Lumpur meeting served an essentially political purpose, 
taking a stand against aggressors and advancing peace initiatives, 
giving recognition and credibility to ASEAN, and making the 
Community “more a center of attraction for neutral and non- 
aligned countries.” 

The next—and third—regional meeting, attended by the fifteen 
foreign ministers, was held in London in October 1981, and repre- 
sented a "striking demonstrations of political will (underlying) 
their relationship."? After two days of reminiscing about the inter- 
national situation, ASEAN foreign ministers went to Brussels to 
talk economic cooperation with the EC Commission, According 
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to Thai Ambassador M. R.: Thep. Devakula, the only morning 
meeting. lasted ‘one-and-a-half hours, “short but important.” Over 
the past five years, the EEC had allocated twenty per cent of its 
aid program’ in non-repayable grants to ASEAN, U.S.$7 million 
in 1981, yet ASEAN was still searching for a line item in the EC 
budget that would implement the 1980 Agreement. 

© Economic cooperation between the two organizations will re- 
main, of necessity, dependent upon the vicissitudes of the political 
climate. Greater involvement of economic ministers and their ex- 
perts could insure keeping the focus on essentials. But do regional 
IGOs have more to offer to each other than security assurance 
and trade concessions? 

2. Comparability in Regionalism: The number of regional 
organizations has increased in today’s world system in proportion 
to the influence’ these organizations can exercise. Most of them 
exhibit a lack of cohesion on vital questions which detracts from 
the opportunity to speak “with one voice.” Within this context, 
one interesting development is of relevance: the linkage between 
regional groupings have accelerated. ASEAN-EEC relations may 
have been an early example of this trend. Other experiences could 
add to the usefulness of this exchange. 

At the end of their three-day meeting in June 1982, the ASEAN 
foreign ministers welcomed in their Joint Declaration the Asso- 
ciation's expanded contact with Third World organizations such 
as the Gulf Cooperation Council, the South Pacific Forum and 
the Andean Pact. No formal procedures have as yet been devised 
for regular contact, and future intergroup meetings could be 
limited to political matters and some minor projects of technical 
assistance. 

The EEC has been more active in this respect, and its status as 
a "donor" is clearly recognized. For this reason, various forms of 
linkages have been pursued by potential recipients of EEC gen- 
erosity, and these linkages now exist with African, Caribbean and 
Pacific (ACP) states, the Latin American Free Trade Association 
(LAFTA), the Andean Group, the Central American Common 
Market, the Arab Council for Economic Unity, the Gulf Coopera- 
tion Council, the Arab League, the O.A.U. and other African 
entities. The external dimensions of these links, that is their shape 
rather thàn their effect, can further illuminate ASEAN-EEC rela- 
tions and indicate possible trends. 

Generally, the Community's approach to these various groups 
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is a combination of regional or bilateral agreements, and global 
arrangements. Regional agreements include the “Association Mod- 
el," primarily for the former French colonies. Great Britain's ac- 
cession to the Community in 1973 produced a similar demand 
but the disappointing experience with the ACP group favored 
cooperative arrangements such as the one with ASEAN. 

Because institutional factors and political considerations in inter- 
regional cooperation were more complicated by sheer numbers, 
the EEC has shown a marked preference for negotiating with 
individual countries. Bilateral cooperation agreements are usually 
identical in outline and include trade preferences, financial and 
technical matters, and labor cooperation. Even joint institutions, 
administered on a parity basis, follow a pattern: annual meeting of 
Council of Ministers, an ambassadorial-level committee and Per- 
manent Delegations. A novel political dimension was added in the 
Joint Declaration of May 1980, in which the EEC and the Andean 
Pact members agreed to support pluralistic democracy and inte- 
gration, so far an empty gesture. 

What becomes apparent in these efforts is that some regional 
IGOs exist primarily to benefit from external negotiations which 
are conducted on a unified basis. Others, inadvertently or by de- 
sign, have adopted more comprehensive and balanced functions 
replicating the EEC model. ASEAN, however, has strenuously re- 
jected any notion of a congruence in their general evolution, listing 
factors such as differences in industrial capacity, historical need, 
governmental systems and simply level of national consciousness. 
Singapore’s Foreign Minister Suppiah Dhanabalan voiced these 
concerns (Straits Times, June 14, 1982): 

"I have constantly repeated the point that we must not 
look to the EEC as a model. There is a tendency to look at 
the EEC as a model, measure ourselves against that model 
and say that we are extremely slow and ineffective 1n economic 
cooperation. . . ." 

A closer analysis of these arguments may reveal that ASEAN 
sensitivity concerning the Western notion of progress (visible, 
measurable and rapid) may be of a more decisive influence in 
rejecting a model analogy. Yet the internal problems of the EEC 
could be just as informative as its more spectacular achievements. 

Twenty-five years have passed since the signing of the Rome 
Treaties established the EEC but there is no exuberance on this 
anniversary. On the contrary, it has produced a number of critical 
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assessments. The expansion of the Community in 1973 and in 
1981 has increased exasperation. The current President of the 
Council of Europe, Danish Prime Minister Anker Jorgensen, ex- 
pressed a preference for cooperation rather than integration, and 
bemoaned the tendency to pass seemingly intractable tasks to the 
Heads of Government meeting instead of finding compromise solu- 
tions at lower levels. An accumulation of functions has made the 
EEC not necessarily more effective but rather its proceedings more 
complicated and cumbersome. 

During the initial years, the EEC — an overly cen- 
tralized focus upon the foreign ministers at the expense of hori- 
zontal coordination. There was a lack of a conceptual program, 
of priorities and of a harmonization of national laws which had 
international impact. A more frequent delegation of power to sub- 
ordinate organs could have accomplished better control over im- 
plementation, and the use of a veto against majority decisions 
(when vital national issues are at stake) simply reverts to the 
principle of consensus. 

Anyone familiar with ASEAN's internal procedures will have to 
admit to a relevance of this Community self-evaluation. Slavish 
imitation cannot be expected among regional organizations nor the 
uncritical adoption of certain institutional features. Yet there is 
room for collaboration in the development of structures and prac- 
tices that will fortify and advance the very instrument which na- 
tions have created for ensuring their stability: the regional or- 
ganization. 


STRUCTURAL LINKAGES AS A CONDUIT FOR COLLABORATION 


One dimension of ASEAN-EEC relations is the machinery pro- 
vided to afford regularized contact. The availability of channels is 
important although it can in no way substitute for the substance 
of the message. Conversely, an inadequacy of mutually agreed 
upon procedures can seriously delay any meaningful cooperative 
effort. 

In this case, ASEAN was quick to formalize its approaches to 
the EEC. As early as March 1971, ASEAN foreign ministers con- 
sidered an EEC linkage and decided upon a dialogue the follow- 
ing year. The EEG responded favorably but reluctantly. Conse- 
quently, it was only July 1975 when the first joint meeting of a 
study group was convened, and three years later that the foreign 
ministers of both organizations met in Brussels. “The Dialogue 


progress generally was considered slow," in the view of ASEAN 
officials.” Brussels’ conservative attitude was understandable. Over 
the years, Southeast Asia had experimented with a number of 
regional devices, none of which was known for its longevity. The 


turbulent period of the Vietnam War was also not designed to at-- 


tract outsiders to a new experiment in regionalism. Furthermore, 
the EEC was clearly aware of its own limited ahay to assist non- 
associated members. 

ASEAN negotiating procedures had their own built-in limita- 
tions. Its guidelines provided that “cooperation with ASEAN as a 
group should not be at the expense of existing bilateral arrange- 
ments," and “cooperation should be unconditional.” This stipu- 
lation, while in the national interest of state members, clearly in- 
hibited large-scale overtures. Equality among members also pre- 
scribed that any regional projects supported by an external source 
should be shared equitably by all. Still, despite these constraints, 
more than twenty-five ASEAN-EEC projects had been initiated 
by 1982. 

1. ASEAN's Unilateral Gestures: Any regional organization 
which lacks an authoritative executive is prone to establishing a 
profusion of committees. It demonstrates drive, assures parity and 
postpones an ultimate decision. But even the creation of commit- 
tees, as Southeast Asian experience indicates, can lead to problems 
when determining the level of composition, chairmanship and site 
of the meeting, as well as reporting responsibilities, Even unanimity 
and rotation are not perennial solutions. 

Formation of the Special Coordinating Committee of ASEAN 
(SCCAN) in 1972 was designed to focus upon EEC economic 
relations at the ministerial level, with Indonesia as chairman. 
Day-to-day representation at the EEC Headquarters was delegated 
to the ASEAN ambassadors to the EEC in Brussels (ABC—the 
ASEAN Brussels Committee). Over the years, other ASEAN am- 
bassadorial committees were designated in Bonn, London, Paris 
and Geneva, although the rationale for the latter as an EEC coin- 
mittee is not as obvious. 

The ABC was to facilitate SCCAN's work and to be available 
fo: immediate consultation with the dialogue partner. A frequent 
lack of issues permitting a unified stand dictated a low profile for 
ASEAN ambassadors, possibly exacerbated by an occasional lack 
of experience.in multilateral negotiations; Technical matters were 
soon delegated 'to.lower'echelon:experts, and Association initiative 
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to SCCAN. By 1976, the newly established ASEAN-EEC Joint 
Study Group (JSG) superceded SCCAN with assertedly broader 
functions, and with annual merong eae between Brussels and 
Southeast Asia. 

"Another avenue for coordinating the Dialogue was established 
in 1976 when Thailand was declared the contact point for ap- 
proaches to the EEC. In the already existing profusion of other 
contact points, viz. the ABC, SCCAN and JSG, the annual forum, 
ministerial meetings and the Joint Cooperation Committee (JCC), 
Thailand’s additional tasks are less clearly defined. In practice, 
it has interposed one more reason for irritation and duplication. 

There is one other unilateral ASEAN initiative whose present 
format is becoming increasingly doubtful except for symbolic 
political purposes. Reference is made to the annual foreign minis- 
ters’ post-conference discussions with the EEC and other Dialogue 
countries, on a separate basis. In purely substantive terms, these 
sessions are noticeably futile. Even the Chairman of ASEAN's 
Standing Committee in early 1982, Foreign Minister S. Dhana- 
balan, emphasized the repetitiveness of the discussions when he 
said,” 15 

. it will be useful to repeat to them some of the arguments 
that we have used in the past.... We will also have general 
discussions with them and try to assess what their attitudes 
and views are in this i a . We will aho discuss with them 
economic matters, trends. . . ." 

Since ASEAN-EEC talks are virtually continuous throughout 
the year in various fora, it is difficult to see whether a long trip 
to Southeast Asia for a 3-hour meeting can contribute anything 
new. Requesting high-level participation at the Annual Conference 
of Foreign Ministers could eventually become self-defeating as it 
may lessen the productiveness of, and the need for other ASEAN- 
EEC organs. ASEAN is now well established and no longer requires 
induced acclaim. The day may not be far away when ASEAN 
economic ministers will also insist upon attendance of their Dia- 
logue counterparts, a performance that could lead to reciprocal 
demands elsewhere in the world. | 
' 9. The Ambivalence of a Single Voice: Apart from ASEAN- 
sponsored contacts; both regional organizations have agreed to 
meet jointly at'various leyels. No doubt the most important one 
is the ministerial meeting. In the Européan context that is where 
the real power lies irt view of the exalted positiori:held- by. foreign 
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ministers within a collegial cabinet. The same cannot be said for 
their Southeast Asian colleagues with the possible exception of the 
Philippines Carlos P. Romulo. Consequently, the latter group 
comes to joint meetings with carefully prepared positions or merely 
takes back propositions for a later decision by a more senior official. 
As a result, these joint ministerial meetings are primarily devoted 
to an exchange of views, important in itself but not utilizing the 
full potential of such an occasion. 

The three ministerial meetings held so far will soon be followed 
by another one in early 1983, this time in Bangkok. Discussions in 
these meetings were essentially political since European foreign 
ministers prefer to leave economic matters to the ECG Commission. 
lhis creates the anomaly for ASEAN foreign ministers to deal 
with two separate sets of officials, as in 1981, when the ministers 
rushed from their London meeting and political talks to Brussels 
for their economic dialogue. For ASEAN, the argument is that 
broad negotiations on foreign trade and commerce should remain 
within the purview of the foreign offices. 

The ASEAN-EEC Cooperation Agreement of 1980 provided 
for the establishment of a Joint Cooperation Committee (Article 
4) to facilitate implementation. Trade matters, however, were 
delegated to a Working Group on Trade Issues. The first meeting 
of the JCC later in 1982 coped with the task of “translating politi- 
cal will into concrete measures.” During the second meeting the 
following year, the Committee “agreed,” “noted” and “welcomed 
...in a friendly atmosphere. ...” | 

ASEAN seeks to attain rapid advantages from this relationship, 
while also facing a basic dilemma: ASEAN has no single respon- 
sible spokesman for its own economic interests, only five national 
voices speaking at times in unison. The situation is further com- 
plicated by the absence of a basic document which could make 
ASEAN a corporate legal entity, particularly for the negotiation 
of treaties and financial assistance. The Bangkok Declaration of 
1967 remains a mere expression of intent and forces the EEC (as 
other Dialogue partners) to deal with each ASEAN member state 
separately when concluding a legal arrangement. Thus the Co- 
operation Agreement was signed on behalf of the EEC by the EC 
Council President and the EC Commissioner for External Affairs 
while five foreign ministers signed for ASEAN. Although the possi- 
bility of a constitution for ASEAN has been discussed, its per- 
ceived ramifications on the status of sovereignty have made any 
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early realization of this effort illusory. 

Unavailability of a single locus of power within ASEAN has 
further restrained ASEAN economic options with particular re- 
ference to overseas representation. Image and effectiveness of the 
EEC are considerably enhanced by having permanent missions 
abroad and, in a reverse sense, having foreign governments ac- 
credited to their headquarters in Brussels. ASEAN ambassadorial 
committees cannot fully match this overseas function. Ambassadors 
are primarily selected and paid for disseminating information con- 
cerning their own country’s specific needs. In the process, service 
to ASEAN is unavoidably short-changed. 

Establishment of an occasional trade promotion center by 
ASEAN can not really compete with Southeast Asian national 
trade centers abroad, either in impact or in cost. A productive 
joint regional approach for demonstrating ASEAN economic re- 
quirements in foreign capital still needs to be devised. The EEC 
mission abroad can provide a useful guide. 


INFLUENCE OF CONFLICTING PERCEPTIONS 


A common assumption is that each party enters into an economic 
contract to maximize its material gains on the basis of mutual 
benefit. Once this situation is raised from the individual to the 
national or even regional level, the presumed balance in reciprocal 
profit becomes ephemeral, if not fictitious. Political considerations 
enter the picture. The call for open markets, outright grants given 
for projects with little direct relevance to the donor, credits at 
concessional rates or even a demand for technology transfer are 
all difficult to assess within a framework of a transregional equili- 
brrum. Which side is giving more and for what reasons? 

Although not easily conceded but nonetheless evident, there are 
the psychological factors that penetrate any negotiation. Stereo- 
types affect the policy process; mental images and personal ex- 
perience influence behavioral patterns; prejudices and lack of 
knowledge can lead to serious errors in judgment. Saying this is 
stating the obvious. Even a sketchy content analysis of joint 
ASEAN-EEC statements reveals disturbing disparities of percep- 
tion. Sovereign equality is readily conceded in fora where ten EEC 
foreign ministers are joined by their five counterparts from South- 
east Asia, yet the symptoms of a senior-junior partnership 
dichotomy are apparent but, of course, will be strenuously denied. 
Symptoms can take the form of unexpected sensitivities or of 
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dominant proclivities. There is also the “HAVE NOT” syndrome 
which translates its demands into righteous claims, being con- 
fronted by the intransigence of the “HAVEs” wishing to retain 
their accumulated accomplishments. 

1. Predispositions Dominating Mutual Perceptions: ‘The spirit 
of cooperation has a decided psychological dimension and is diff- 
cult to quantify. It commingles with expectation, elite frustration, 
presumed discrimination and self-conscious exaggeration. These 
elements find expression in what is sometimes referred to as post- 
colonial exculpation. It has undoubtedly stimulated a preference 
for bilateral relations at the expense of regional projects, and a 
willingness to look beyond any immediate return for an assumed 
investment of good will. But international altruism will continue 
to remain suspect, and justly so, 

Shared concern for problem solving among member states of 
ASEAN has brought forth a change in outlook which became 
evident during the past’year: a deliberately critical view of West- 
ern society in preference for the Japanese model of management. 
“Look East” has become a predominant slogan in Singapore and 
Malaysia, with the other three member countries showing, as yet, 
less enthusiasm for this trend. This drift forebodes a gradual 
change in structure and content of ASEAN's external relations 
with possible implications for the EEC. Attitudinal adjustments in 
the ASEAN countries may allude to the changes ahead. 

Indonesia, least developed among the five but with the largest 
market, is determining the pace of ASEAN economic cooperation 
which has been described as slow. It is the unacknowledged spokes- 
man for regional overtures to nonmembers but remains suspicious 
of any venture implying uneven benefit distribution." Malaysia 
has declared its readiness for greater national initiatives with link- 
ages to the Islamic world and the rest of Asia. The Philippines 
is now strongly resisting its U.S.-Pacific orientation, and its ener- 
getic private sector is seeking outlets beyond intra-regional con- 
fines. Singapore appears to develop economically out of ASEAN 
but stands to gain locally from its financial infrastructure and 
free-port facilities. Membership in the Association gives it the ap- 
pearance and advantages of a less industrialized nation. Thailand's 
concerns are political, and its economic plans bilateral, with 
vibrant individual entrepreneurs but an inhibiting bureaucracy. 
^ There is little mutual appreciation of prevailing domestic re- 
straints in the two regions, including public opinion, as becomes 
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evident in the following example. Possibly the most blatant in- 
fractions of national sensitivities have occurred in the realm of 
sovereignty. For nations of recent statehood, the privileges of legal 
parity are well defined; for ASEAN with a well recognized inter- 
national status but no legal foundation, the attributes of diplomatic 
protocol remain of supreme importance. This is not an issue re- 
quiring assent but merely acceptance. Older nations and organiza- 
tions may be relaxed about procedural etiquette but should, never- 
theless, respect international courtesies. The EEC has shown a dis- 
regard for what is obviously important to ASEAN. 

The first such incident occurred in June 1980, when ASEAN's 
foreign ministers were meeting in Kuala Lumpur. As was the 
custom, the President of the EC Council of Ministers (Italy’s for- 
eign minister) had been invited to attend but declined. It may be 
recalled that the foreign ministers of ASEAN and the EEC had 
just met three months earlier in Kuala Lumpur to sign the Co- 
operation Agreement. Representation in equal rank was important 
to ASEAN for whatever reason. Consequently, the ASEAN minis- 
ters rejected a lower-level substitute, and Malaysia's then prime 
minister Datuk Hussein Onn declared publicly, “...we were 
reluctant to talk to a deputy minister." But the message had to 
be repeated to be believed. 

Two years later, in June 1982 for the annual meeting in Singa- 
pore, Belgian Foreign Minister Leo Tindemans cabled his regrets 
but promised to send another representative. ASEAN expressed 
“great disappointment” over the “downgrading of the post-con- 
ference dialogue by the EEC, and preferred “regretfully” a can- 
cellation of the Dialogue for 1982. Tindemans came after all, and 
commented, 

*...there was absolutely nothing political about that decision 
(not to attend). It was just a matter of conflicting and tight 
schedules.... To Europe, Asia in general and ASEAN in 
particular, are extremely important... (the latter) is much 
more aware of what's going on in Europe than we know about 
them... .” 

For ASEAN, high level and equivalent contact with the Com- 
mission is more than protocol; it is a fundamental predisposition, 
and should be part of the EEC’s perception of ASEAN. 

2. Preconceptions of Issue Definition: The behavioral dimen- 
sion of transregional relations is clearly not confined to the idio- 
syncracies of personalities and nationalism. At times, substantive 
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discussions appear to run on parallel tracks, if not in diverging 
directions, presumably because of different conceptual persuasions. 
A few illustrations should suffice to make the point. 

Almost all reference to ASEAN describe the Association as the 
fastest growing region in the world, with abundant natural re- 
sources and a market of more than 250 million people. “ASEAN 
and the European Community are therefore natural partners in 
the world economy," according to Thai Foreign Minister Sithi. It 
is a partnership, however, in which one party wishes to be regarded 
as economically disadvantaged, giving it the freedom to ask for 
unilateral concessions. The text of some recent ASEAN-EEC state- 
ments seems to emphasize this one-sidedness.? 

The joint press statement issued after the Brussels meeting in 
October 1981, contains eleven substantive clauses. Three of them 
are reciprocal expressions, e.g. the Gommission recognizes ASEAN’s 
efforts concerning refugees and ASEAN expresses satisfaction with 
Community assistance, or mcreased economic interdependence re- 
quires cooperation in the common interest. The eight remaining 
clauses favor ASEAN. Not a single reference was made which 
could imply that thé Community be the sole beneficiary. 

. Some of the wording may be instructive. ASEAN “urged the 
Community to ratify the International Rubber Agreement... to 
sign and ratify the 6th: International Tin Agreement... and to 
consider participating in the International Sugar Agreement;” 
it stressed the importance “...to conclude commodity agreements 

.to improve access to markets...to promote restructuring of 
the world economy ...to continue resistance to protectionist pres- 
sures...to avoid negative effects on ASEAN’s trade when resolving 
bilateral trade problems with developed countries ...to translate 
political will into concrete measures... to intensify ASEAN-EEC 
cooperation.” Yet this was not enough for one document; ASEAN 
also reiterated that “effective implementation . . . requires adequate 
financial resources and urged the Community to take appropriate 
steps." Finally, the Community agreed “to encourage financial 
institutions ... to secure funds for ASEAN Industrial Projects at 
.concessional terms" and “noted” ASEAN's concern that the Com- 
munitys enlargement could have: “unfavorable effects" on the 
ASEAN economy. How would ASEAN respond to the future in- 
clusion of a paragraph which expresses EEC economic reservations 
oe the accession of Bruner in 1984? - 

Other issues also show a conceptual ‘divergence, bud upon 
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different outlooks and priorities. Essentially, the European coun- 
terpart in ministerial meetings prefers political topics while 
ASEAN “wants to talk about economic matters," each enunciat- 
ing his own preoccupation. The EEC pays ASEAN the compliment 
of being “a cohesive regional grouping" whereas ASEAN places the 
Community into a global context by referring to it as a "stabilizing 
influence in a world fraught with danger." 

As becomes evident in ASEAN-EEC relations perceptions inter- 
mingle with reality, producing procedural tensions where there 
should be closer cooperation and coordination. If the experiment 
of inter-regional collaboration between international organizations 
is to succeed, national stereotypes and official sensitivities must 
give way to a positive appeal for constructive regionalism. 


PROSPECTS FOR FUTURE COLLABORATION 


The récord of transactions between ASEAN and the EEC is re- 
markable for three reasons: it produced a convergence of political 
interests without either side having a joint foreign policy; it ac- 
celerated contact between two regional organizations without any 
attempt to improve the basic vehicle of their collectivity; finally, 
it brought about cooperation with either side having at best only 
a secondary concern for the other. 

Such a relationship must be admired, not for what it has already 
accomplished but for the fact that it exists. The ASEAN negotia- 
tors are politically motivated but seek economic benefits; their 
European colleagues in the EG Council of Ministers are apt to 
comply economically while seeking to justify it politically. Decision- 
making processes, structures and even perceptions all seem to 
militate against efficient collaboration. If each party has sufficiently 
rationalized its participation in this cooperative endeavor (for 
otherwise it would not progress) what are the impediments that 
restrain each side from making the process more productive? 

The EEC may as yet have limited political objectives and prefer 
to spend scarce resources in areas contiguous to its own region. 
For ASEAN, the European initiative may be regarded as a peri- 
pheral diversion from its Asian, and particularly Pacific orientation. 
Common to both, however, 1s the complexity of their organizations, 
the lack of procedural mobility and the stagnating effect of diverse 
national viewpoints. Improvement has to begin from within. If the 
format of regional cooperation is regarded as beneficial for the 
solution of national problems, there seems to be a rationale for 
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mutual assistance. 

Model-building does not match the reality of politics. Each 
regional organization is the product of different environments, dif- 
ferent forces and different motivational mechanisms. Institutions 
are generally an expression of these elements which is one reason 
for some people to reject the notion of a reciprocal learning proc- 
ess, Yet similarities exist and need to be fostered. 

For ASEAN and the EEC, the time has corae to regard their 
organizations not merely as an instrument for satisfying internal 
needs for stability and progress. One of these days, the question 
of what regional organizations can contribute to international 
affairs has to be answered, not in an academic context but in the 
world of Realpolitik. If its existence is determined to be of positive 
influence, then there is cause for supporting it actively. Against 
this larger background, many regional projects may be found to 
be inconsistent, and the availability of funds—from whatever 
source—is insufficient. 

West Germany's Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher 
viewed the Southeast Asian region as a pentarchy of power which, 
aside from the U.S., the Soviet Union, China and Japan, also in- 
cludes ASEAN. It is a rather laudatory characterization but does 
not yet reflect reality. Even the asymmetry in the gross national 
product cannot simply be mitigated, as was suggested, by a diversi- 
fication of ASEAN’s foreign policy. Missing in this constellation of 
power is the European Community. Its self-imposed abnegation 
to abstain from involvement in the affairs of the Asian continent 
cannot be easily explained in a period of growing interdependence. 
Any reconsideration of this attitude should benefit ASEAN. 

ASEAN-EEC cooperation must look beyond itinerant projects 
and concentrate upon the stabilization of institutions. The machin- 
ery is in place, the dynamics of novelty have not yet worn off. 
Essential to success are common objectives and a common line of 
conduct. Implementation is within the reach of present-day capa- 
bilities, 
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CONTRIBUTIONS OF 
A NATIONAL 
LANGUAGE TO THE 
MALAY SECONDARY 
SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 


By Edward R. Fagan fy 
and Darus Bin Omar : i 


N September 16, 1963 the new nation Malaysia was formed 
from a merger of Peninsular Malaysia with Sabah and 
Sarawak—two strips of land on the coast of Borneo. The 

new nation encompassed three major ethnic groups: the Malays 
about 46.7 per cent, the Chinese about 34.1 per cent and the 


Indians about nine per cent. The other groups (about nine per | 


cent) were indigenous Malaysians living primarily in the hinter- 
lands of Sabah and Sarawak who had cultural traditions different 
from the three major ethnic groups. 

Questions about an official language for a nation described as 
the “melting pot of the most important cultural tradition in human 
history ... [where] the cultures of China, India, the Middle East, 
Europe and the indigenous Malay-Polynesian culture have come 
together into conflict and confluence as nowhere else in the world" 
(Alisjahbana, 1965) led to controversy. The Chinese and Indians 
expected that their respective languages would be accorded some 
“official” recognition or status. To do so, however, would eventually 
create a multilingual nation unacceptable to the Malays who re- 
garded themselves as the bumiputra, that is, "sons of the soil.” 
Furthermore, such multilingualism, the Malays reasoned, would 
further isolate people from each other thus creating more com- 
plications for the creation of a unified Malaysia. 

Since Malay was the lingua franca of the country for centuries 
and was understood by the majority of those living in Malaysia, 
one can understand why it was chosen as the national language. 
Although there was some dissension over that decision, on the 
whole it was generally accepted and augured well for the spirit of 
compromise needed.to unite the people of Malaysia. The terms 
Malay language, bahasa Malaysia, and National Language are 
synonymous and refer to the same thing; they are used interchange- 
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ably but the choice of their usage is intended to connote their role 
and function at appropriate historical points in the development 
of the Malay Language Syllabus. 

Aware of Malaysia's cultural pluralism but nevertheless com- 
mitted to the need for a single national language, the Ministry of 
Education developed the new Malay Language Syllabus. 'Vhis 
syllabus was introduced to Form Four pupils in early 1978 fol- 
lowed by a slightly more advanced version (design and contents) 
for Form Five students who sat for their Malaysian Certificate of 
Examination and completed their secondary education at the end 
of 1979. These students were the first group of multiracial Malay- 
sian students in upper secondary schools who received instruction 
solely in the National Language, regardless of whether they had 
earlier been admitted to the National or to the former English- 
medium primary schools. 

With the foregoing information in mind, this article attempts 
to answer the following questions: 

(1) What political influences shaped the contents and linguistic 
features of the new Malay Language Syllabus? 

(2) What cultural and linguistic influences affected the con- 
tents and linguistic features of the new Malay Language Syllabus? 

(3) What are the goals and anticipated long-term effects of 
the new Malay Language Syllabus in Malaysian secondary stu- 
dents? 

Concerning the first question one historian (Rabushka, 1973) 
'pointed out that no study of Malaysian politics can omit considera- 
tion of the most visible feature of the Malaysian society, namely, 
its multiracial population. Throughout the history of modern 
‘Malaysia, education and politics have been closely bound. Preinde- 
pendence or postindependence, education was often used as a 
political weapon to arrive at a specified objective (Saad, 1977). 
Such objectives were frequently a function of disparate economic 
systems where native Malays lived under a kampong or village 
economy, the Chinese under an urban or mercantile economy and 
‘the Indians under a plantation economy. Such disparate back- 
grounds have, on occasion, erupted into open hostility—the most 
‘violent example being the May 13, 1969 riots which broke out in 
‘the federal capital, Kuala Lumpur (Reid, 1969). 

‘Besides the economic differences, even the classification, Malay, 
-is a source of controversy. As defined by the constitution, a Malay 
às à person who professes the Muslim religion, habitually. speaks 
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the Malay language and conforms to Malay custom. That defini- 
tion, however, fails to include a small group of Chinese in the 
ancient state of Malacca who habitually. speak only Malay and 
conform to the Malay culture. This group is known as the babas, 
that 1s, straits-born Chinese. They are believed to be the descend- 
ants of the Chinese who came to Malacca during the 15th century, 
but they do not profess the Muslim religion. There are, however, 
Indians who are Muslims and who have close ties with the Malays 
but are not regarded as Malays, Inter-marriages between Indian 
Muslims and Malays are becoming quite common (Means, 1970). 
But profession of the Muslim religion is not sufficient to identify 
one as a Malay as the former attorney-general of Malaysia thought 
when he noted “A Malay is not Malay if he no more embraces the 
Islamic religion; if he does not qualify under the definition of 
Malay according to the constitution” (Chee, 1977). 

Clearly the intrinsics of language and politics in the establish- 
ment of Malay Language Syllabus made the task one of accom- 
modating diverse political influences within a linguistic mosaic of 
languages, dialects and patois—a task which almost by definition 
must be experimental and tentative. 


CULTURAL AND LINGUISTIC INFLUENCES 


The prevalence of the English language as the official language 
of the colony began with the transfer of administrative respon- 
sibility for the Straits Settlement from the Indian Office to the 
Colonial Office in London in 1867. The Colonial Office ordered an 
inquiry into the state of education in the colony which culminated 
in the Woolley Report of 1870. The first recommendation of that 
Report (implemented two years later) was the appointment of an 
inspector of schools, a certain A. M. Skinner who served in that 
capacity until 1879. During his tenure he was responsible for creat- 
ing an educational system which remained the same throughout 
the rest of the century (Stevenson, 1975). 

During Skinner’s tenure (1872-1879) the number of Malay 
vernacular schools increased markedly and by 1898 the Malay 
vernacular education received about half the money allotted to 
education by the Colonial government. The other half of the 
educational allotment had been delegated as early as 1870 to the 
English-language schools established by Christian missionaries. 
Chinese language education during the same time period was 
founded and maintained by Chinese communities wherever there 
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were Chinese children (Colletta and Wong, 1974). Forcing the 
Chinese to use private sources to finance their schools was justified 
by the Colonial government on the grounds that the Chinese were 
a transient population and to provide their schools with fiscal sup- 
port would encourage a permanent Chinese community which 
could become a divisive force within the country. 

But with both the Chinese and the Indian population, the gov- 
ernmental policies paradoxically strengthened minority bonds with 
their respective homelands. Both minority groups solicited text- 
books and teachers from the homeland to perpetuate the minority 
languages and cultures instead of encouraging their children to 
attend the Malay or English language schools. 

The national language of Malaysia is Malay or bahasa Malaysia, 
and its official recognition came with independence in 1957 under 
Article 152 of the constitution. Of course, the Malay language was 
the lingua franca of the region from before the time of the Portu- 
guese explorers in the 15th century. During the Colonial period and 
up to World War II, every British administrator sent to Malaysia 
was required to know the Malay language. After World War II, 
English was the official language, or more correctly, the language 
of government until Malay independence. 

The National Language Act of 1967 made Malay the official 
language of communication and documents, but the act provided 
a transitional period of ten years within which the continued use 
of English was permitted. Interpretation of the word official re- 
quired a constitutional amendment (Act A 30) where “official 
purpose” was defined as any purpose of public authority which 
thereby included local governing bodies, public service corporations 
and the like. To avoid further dissension on the language matter, 
the same act also permanently forbade public discussion on the 
issue. On the positive side, though, the government promoted use 
of the Malay language by increasing financial support for its Dewan 
Bahasa dan Pustaka (The Language and Literacy Agency) which 
was charged with developing bahasa Malaysia through publica- 
tions, standardization of spelling and pronunciation, devising new 
and appropriate technical terms and publishing an —— 
bahasa Malaysia dictionary. 

Since 1957, the increased use of bahasa Malaysia as as a medium 
of instruction and the increased emphasis on a nationally oriented 
curriculum have been the long-range goals of the Ministry of 
Education, The Minister of Education in a national TV address 
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(July 1963) stated that bahasa Malaysia become a major medium 
of instruction from primary schools through universities by 1983 
(Rabushka, 1971). 

lhe teaching of bahasa Malaysia as a single school subject in 
the upper secondary Malaysian schools was in fact started prior 
to World War II when it was then known as the bahasa Melayu 
(Curriculum Development Centre, 1980). Then, the teaching of 
the language was based specifically on the needs of the examination 
questions set in the Senior Cambridge Examination and on regula- 
tions as laid down by the Local Examination Syndicate, University 
of Cambridge, England. It was only in 1965, that the first syllabus 
devised solely for the teaching of the bahasa Malaysia was imple- 
mented (Curriculum Development Centre, 1980). 

lhe new bahasa Malaysia Syllabus emphasizes the broadening 
of pupils! own experience and outlook as well as the attaining of 
fluency in the language. Important criteria here are students' 
abilities to utilize the Janguage in all life situations. In effect, such 
holistic language teaching correlates highly with holistic units from 
the syllabus. For example, wherever any aspect of grammar (nahu) 
is to be dealt with, the rules and functions of each of the items are 
not presented in such a way as to require memorization as was the 
practice before. Instead, they are presented informally in realistic 
situations involving the whole student environment. 

The new bahasa Malaysia Syllabus for the upper secondary 
classes (Form Four and Five) was first introduced, nationwide, in 
1978, starting with the students who had successfully passed their 
Form Three public examination, the Sijil Rendah Pelajaran (Lower 
Certificate of Education) and were thus promoted to Form Four. 
Ideally by Form Five, students should be able to understand the 
bahasa Malaysia and use it as an effective tool of communication 
both in the oral and written form. Specifically, competence with 
bahasa Malaysia implied that students would be able to: 

* understand academically-oriented articles found in leading 
journals as well as bahasa Malaysian newspapers; 

* to follow speeches, talks or forums broadcast on radio and 
television; and to appreciate and enjoy creative works in bahasa 
Malaysia, | 

In the field of science and technology, students would be able to: 

* understand and use the language in all fields of occupational 
activities as dictated by the current. development in science and 
technology; E ES | | 
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'* respect and take pride in bahasa Malaysia as the National 
Language of the country and as a tool for unity in accordance with 
principles expressed in the Rukun Negara (National Ideology). 


CONTENTS OF NEW SYLLABUS 


Contents of the new bahasa Malaysia Syllabus are divided into 
three major sections: 


I. Oral. 
IT. Reading and Comprehend: 
III. Writing. . 


Although the official Syllabus delineated the above three major 
sections for language instruction, the curriculum designers em- 
phasized that the activities pertaining to oral work, reading, and 
comprehension and written work must be presented within an 
articulated and holistic framework. Teachers were advised to use 
correlated activities during instructional periods and were given 
much individual responsibility for choice and distribution of appro- 
priate instructional materials within the three sections of the 
Syllabus. Such instructional decisions are particularly necessary for 
each teacher's accommodations for the several distinct dialects of 
the Malay language spoken by a significant number of people 
depending on the regions of their residence. The new Syllabus 
makes some provisions for this by suggesting that teacher-devised 
practices should be given where words or sentences expressed in 
the local dialects be changed into the correct or standard Malay. 
lhere are similar racial and dialectical accommodations in all 
other sections of the new Syllabus. 

"[here is no national data available as to the test performance of 
students who: have followed the new bahasa Malaysia Syllabus. 
However, one of the researchers who has been involved in the 
teaching of the bahasa Malaysia for several years has observed 
that, on the average, the percentage of passes in the school where 
he has taught is between 78-85 per cent. That same figure applies 
to the national average. Based on the percentage similarities, one 
could speculate that students' future performances would also be 
within the percentage range. But there is a strong possibility that 
the success percentages could be higher than the mown national 
averages for at least two reasons: . 

(1)'" the new line of ‘approach the ‘Syllabus —" whereby 
the.shift has been from teacher-centered to child-céntered Jearning ; 
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(2) the new language medium Malay, whereby all students 
(regardless of racial origins) have equal access to secondary educa- 
tion. 

Such a curricular philosophy has a potential which needs to be 
systematically evaluated. 

Curriculum evaluation, however, has never been an easy task. 
One obstacle in evaluating a curriculum is to determine teaching 
procedures used in executing curricular designs. This is so because 
each teacher's skills, attitudes, beliefs and dispositions are never 
identical. Consequently, a uniform curriculum does not necessarily 
guarantee uniform classroom delivery of the curriculum. 

Though research has shown that it is difficult to identify one 
curriculum as superior to another, it is nevertheless safe to assume 
that the new bahasa Malaysia Syllabus has incorporated a positive 
outlock based on reality which should enable one to communicate 
with one's environment. 

It would certainly take several years more of implementation 
before the effectiveness of the new Syllabus could be quantitatively 
measured. However, for now the new Syllabus is more practical in 
its approach and functional in outlook than its predecessor. Its 
activities provide a link which enables students to relate their class- 
room work to their daily lives. More important still, the students 
from Malaysia's multiracial society are committed to fulfill one 
of the national aspirations, to master and be conversant in the na- 
tional Janguage. 

In the context of Malaysian experience, the role of the teacher 
and tae school have featured so prominently that the criteria for 
determining the effectiveness of a curriculum was simply based on 
how effective a teacher was in classroom teaching (Othman, 1980). 
Internationally, there seems to have been a shift of emphasis from 
teacher-centered curriculum to child-centered curriculum— where 
the educational planners are more interested in what the child 
learns, why he/she learns and how he/she learns. The new Syllabus 
requires the teacher to select, arrange and guide the students to 
acquire all that they can from their learning experiences. 

The new bahasa Malaysia Syllabus certainly meets the criteria 
for ample practices which are suggested for student participation. 
It is up to the subject teachers to use greater ingenuity and crea- 
tivity in utilizing, to the maximum, the flexibility accorded by the 
new Syllabus. It is also up to the teacher to take the view that 
the modern curriculum, such: as the new: bahasa Malaysia Syllabus, 
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is dynamic, flexible and easily tailored to meet the teacher's pro- 
fessional experiences as well as the student's learning needs. 
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NAKASONE'S FOREIGN POLICY 


By Kitaro Masuyama 





(Editor’s note: This article was written shortly after the Nakasone cabinet 
was formed, that is, before Nakasone’s talks with U.S. President Ronald 
Reagan in Washington last January.) 


O understand Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone’s foreign 
policy, it is important to know how his administration 
came into being and how Nakasone’s political views evolved 

during his many years in public life. The Nakasone cabinet was 
inaugurated on November 27, 1982, 45 days after former premier 
Zenko Suzuki announced his decision to resign as prime minister 
and president of the ruling Liberal-Democratic Party (LDP). 

During those 45 days, the LDP was thrown into an intra-party 
factional power struggle as candidates vied for the party presidency. 
Since LDP members far outnumber the combined strength -of 
the opposition parties in the national Diet, the LDP president 
automatically becomes prime minister. Therefore, the fight for the 
presidency of the LDP is always fierce within the LDP, and the 
contest which led to Nakasone becoming the 11th president of 
the LDP was no exception. 

Since former premier Suzuki's resignation from office was so 
sudden and unexpected, it shook the LDP. In his announcement, 
Suzuki said: “It is now essential to mobilize fresh and energetic 
capable men to resolve difficult national problems." The real 
motive of his resignation, however, was not disclosed then. 

Suzuki became the 15th post-World War II prime minister suc- 
ceeding the late premier Masayoshi Ohira who died of heart failure 
on June 22, 1980. Suzuki served the post for two years and three 
months. His government faithfully followed the domestic and for- 
eign policy lines of the Ohira administration. In the domestic area, 
the Suzuki government promised especially to “get rid of depend- 
ence on the floating of deficit-financing national bonds by fiscal 
1994" to resolve the problem of deficit-ridden finances due to the 
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successive floatings of huge amount of national bonds. Suzuki also 
pledged the nation that his government would aim at the “realiza- 
tion of a small government" through administrative reform in 
order to reconstruct the “red-ink finance" without having recourse 
to tax increases. It, however, soon became clear that the Suzuki 
government could not fulfill its commitment owing to a consider- 
able decrease in tax revenue (it totalled 6,100 billion yen—ap- 
proximately U.S.$25.4 billion—in 1982) resulting from the reces- 
sion. The floating of national bonds in the fiscal 1981 and 1982 
national budgets kept increasing, and outstanding national bonds 
were expected to reach 97,000 billion yen—approximately U.S.$404 
billion—at the end of March 1983. The real cause of Suzuki's 
resignation, though he did not mention it in his announcement, 
was this inability to fulfill his commitment. 

Moreover, the intensification of the feud between the “leader- 
ship groups" led by ex-premier Kakuei Tanaka and the “non- 
leadership groups” led by ex-premier Takeo Fukuda as well as 
the sharp drop of Suzuki’s own popularity (the Asahi Shimbun 
public opinion survey of September 1982 showed just 26 per cent 
support as compared with 52 per cent non-support) were other 
hidden motives for Suzuki’s departure. 

In the wake of Suzuki’s resignation announcement, the LDP 
senior members started talks to select Suzuki’s successor. The 
representatives of the leadership groups (Tanaka, Suzuki and 
Nakasone factions) asked to choose Nakasone as president under 
the guise of unanimous consent of the LDP by ignoring the party 
bylaw that calls for the intra-party presidential election. The non- 
leadership groups (Fukuda, Komoto and Nakagawa factions) coun- 
tered saying that the selection should be conducted through the 
regular procedures of primaries. Bitter discussions went on for 10 
days and the primaries were scheduled. Nakasone entered the race 
as the united candidate of the leadership factions while Toshio 
Komoto, (Director-General of Economic Planning Agency of the 
‘Suzuki government) ran under his own faction’s banner, Shintaro 
Abe (Minister of International Trade and Industry of the Suzuki 
government) under the Fukuda faction's banner and Ichiro Naka- 
gawa (Director-General of Science and Technology Agency of the 
Suzuki government) under his own faction’s banner. The ballots 
were counted on November 24, resulting in Nakasone’s landslide 
‘victory. The final election by LDP Diet members was to be held 
on the following day, but thé two eligible candidates, Komoto and 
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Abe declined to run, thereby paving the way for Nakasone to be 
elected president without passing through the final election by LDP 
Dietmen. Subsequently, Nakasone was elected in the Diet as the 
new prime minister on November 26. 

Nakasone's overwhelming victory in the primaries owed more 
to tactical support extended him by the three factions— Tanaka, 
Suzuki and Nakasone factions—than his genuine popularity among 
LDP members. Almost all the LDP members are under the con- 
trol of their respective district Dietmen. They almost automatically 
follow the orders from their representatives. Only a few of them 
ever vote independently based on their own will and judgment. 
Therefore, the Diet members of each LDP faction instructed in 
advance their followers to vote for their own favorite candidate 
at the primaries. Consequently, party members under the influence 
of the Tanaka, Suzuki and Nakasone faction parliament members 
undoubtedly voted almost all for Nakasone. The Tanaka faction, 
which is the largest one within the LDP, reportedly gathered the 
greatest number of votes in the primaries for Nakasone. 

Accordingly Nakasone, in order to compensate for the contri- 
bution by the Tanaka faction, allotted six cabinet posts to that fac- 
tion (as compared with four in the former Suzuki cabinet). 


LIMITED POLICY OPTIONS 


The Nakasone administration, in spite of the seemingly over- 
whelming support (57.62 per cent) by party members, is actually 
only a government based on the combined backing by the Tanaka, 
Suzuki and Nakasone factions. As the faithful followers of his own 
faction (43 seats in the lower house and 6 seats in the upper house) 
are not so many, Nakasone cannot maintain his administration 
without backing by the Tanaka and Suzuki factions. He particular- 
ly cannot ignore the influence of the biggest and most powerful 
Tanaka faction. Thus the Japanese press has been calling the 
Nakasone administration a cabinet in Tanaka's shadow. 

Accordingly, it is quite difficult for Nakasone to work out many 
new policies, both domestic and external, of his own. Although the 
-premier has changed from Suzuki to Nakasone, the constituent 
factors of the cabinet have not changed that much, thereby making 
Nakasone's option in domestic and foreign policies rather limited. 

When he was younger, Nakasone advocated Japanese rearma- 
ment and insisted on the revision of the Constitution on the grounds 
that “it was imposed on Japan by the victors,” thus giving him- 
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self the reputation of being a “hawkish” statesman in Japan. On 
the other hand, his predecessor Suzuki started his political career 
as a Socialist member of the House of Representatives in the early 
postwar period. So he was looked upon as a “dove.” And because 
of his character, he would not make up his mind before a con- 
sensus was reached within the party, which, in turn, often criticized 
him for being indecisive. In contrast, Nakasone is inclined to the 
Western-style leadership in politics and is said to be quick in making 
decisions. The difference between Nakasone and Suzuki may ap- 
pear great, but it is not that great. For instance, once he became 
premier, Nakasone stated that his government had no plans, at 
this stage, to put the revision of the Constitution on its political 
agenda in reply to Socialist Chairman Ichio Asukata's interpella- 
tion in the lower house plenary secession of December 9, 1992, 
and also he saw no need to change the preceding governments 
policy of holding defense spending within one per cent of the gross 
national product (GNP). He fell in line with the policies of the 
preceding LDP governments. 

However, it is also true that both the ruling and opposition 
parties doubt that Nakasone will for long restrain his “hawkish” 
inclinations. Many believe that Nakasone will gradually carry out 
policies of his own as his position within the LDP is bolstered. 
Speculation prevailing in the political world now is that Nakasone 
will dissolve the House of Representatives sometime this year after 
choosing the most convenient timing for him to conduct a general 
election. In fact, this will provide the chance for the prime min- 
ister to strengthen his own camp (the Nakasone faction). He can 
also campaign for specific candidates of other factions to increase 
his sympathizers. Nearly all preceding prime ministers have tried 
to bolster their political foundation through the dissolution of the 
lower house and general elections. But if one should choose the 
wrong timing of dissolution, he would, on the contrary, weaken 
his cabinet. The late premier Ohira, who dissolved the lower 
house on September 7, 1979, reduced as a result of the general 
election, the number of LDP seats from 258 to 249 to weaken the 
stability of his government. 

It is, therefore, a very important task for a prime minister to 
decide when to dissolve the lower house. The most probable time 
for it is believed to be, at the moment, late June this year when 
the upper house election (half of its seats are re-elected every 
three years) is to be held. In other words, both the upper and 
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lower house elections are likely to take place simultaneously. In 
fact, Kakuei Tanaka, Nakasone's alleged political tutor, is ad- 
vocating holding the so-called double elections in June. Should 
Nakasone win the elections, his government would be more con- 
solidated and would likely last longer than two years and three 
months of his predecessor's. 

As mentioned above, Nakasone is considered a "hawk" in the 
Japanese political world. We should look into how his thoughts 
and beliefs were formed, 

Nakasone was born on May 27, 1918 as second son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Mutsugoro and Yuku Nakasone. His father was a lumber 
trader at Takasaki city, Gunma prefecture, located in the northern 
part of the Kanto plain. Nakasone’s wife, Tatsuko (61 years old) 
is the sister of a friend of his. The two have a son and two daugh- 
ters, Nakasone graduated from the Law Department of the Tokyo 
Imperial University (present Tokyo University) in 1941. He joined 
the Interior Ministry (now the Ministry of Home Affairs) but 
soon volunteered for the Imperial Navy, where he became a pay- 
officer and was promoted to the rank of lieutenant commander 
toward the end of World War II. He returned to the Interior 
Ministry after Japan's surrender in 1945 but in February 1947 ran 
for the House of Representatives as a Democratic Party candidate 
from his hometown district of Takasaki and was elected. He was 
28 years old then and his main campaign slogan was: "Losing the 
war has been a national disgrace. We must reconstruct Japan.” 
In the meantime, Nakasone organized the “Sezunjuku”’ (Ambitious 
Boys’ Class) in ‘Takasaki, where he assembled local youths in whom 
he instilled nationalism. He launched his patriotic movement by 
hoisting the Japanese national flag even under the allied occupa- 
tion. The main reason why he is still regarded as a staunch nation- 
alist is his connection with this movement. Nakasone also marched 
into the building of the General Headquarters of the U.S. Occupa- 
tion Forces (GHQ headed by General Douglas MacArthur) all by 
himself to present a letter criticizmg the occupation’s policy. There- 
after he was watched closely by the occupation authorities as a 
“dangerous militarist." Although he is now pro-American, he used 
to severely criticize the then pro-American government of Shigeru 
Yoshida in the Diet and was famous for being an anti-American. 


VIEW ON CONSTITUTION 
Nakasone then would also propose the revision of the post-World 
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War II Constitution asserting that it was forced on the Japanese 
by the occupation forces and not drafted by the Japanese. The 
starting point of Nakasone's political philosophy was “rectifying 
occupational policies and recovering national independence." This 
political philosophy gradually became veiled as his influence grew 
bigger, but it still surfaces from time to time. 

For example, Nakasone called for the-abrogation of the present 
Japan-U.S. Security Treaty before the 2nd Japan-U.S. Round 
Table attended by Japanese and Americans from the private sec- 
tor, which was held in September 1969 at Shimoda to discuss 
Japan-U.S. relations. He later corrected this position, but still as 
his speech at that moment suggests his political starting point, I 
would like to quote part of it: 

“So far, Japan-U.S. relations have tended to be viewed mainly 
from the standpoint of a military relationship, but a military rela- 
tionship is only part of our wider relations, which should be based 
on a broad unanimity of Japanese and U.S. policy goals for Asia. 
In seeking such policy goals, it would be preferable to leave the 
Chinese mainland to Beijing, make peripheral states like Indo- 
china, Burma, Korea and others independent and neutral united 
countries, stabilize Japan, the Philippines and other countries 
which are oceanic ones as liberal states so that peaceful coexistence 
might be materialized among these three groups of nations. 

“Japan will never join any international military structure to 
contain China, while the U.S. should assume the peace-keeping 
obligation of concluding bilateral arrangements with South Korea, 
Taiwan, the ANZUS states and other Asian nations to guarantee 
their security. 

“The existing Japan-U.S. Security Treaty should be scrapped 
sometime around 1975 and a new Japan-U.S. relationship should 
be established. This is because the image of being occupied by the 
U.S. forces cannot be wiped out under the existing security pact. 
There were days when General MacArthur could freely construct 
U.S. military bases in Japan wherever he liked—even in the peri- 
pheral area of Tokyo. But Japan and the U.S. can no longer agree 
to such construction plans. We must seriously reflect on these mat- 
ters if we want to maintain a genuine friendship between Japan 
and the U.S." 

The Democratic Party to which Nakasone once belonged merged 
with the Liberal Party in 1955 (the so-called merger of conserva- 
tives) to become the present Liberal-Democratic Party. The pre- 
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merger Liberal Party, while pro-American, placed priority on 
economic growth and held down defense spending as low as possi- 
ble preferring to rely on the U.S. military umbrella (the Japan- 
U.S. Security Treaty). On the other hand, the Democratic Party 
strongly advocated correcting postwar occupation policies, draft- 
ing an independent constitution and rearming. After the merger 
of conservatives those of the former Liberal Party tended to play 
leadership roles by making full use of their longer experience as 
ruling party merabers. They have thus been called "politicians of 
the main current" whereas those of the former Democratic Party 
“politicians of the branch.” Nakasone had to put up with being 
a "politician of the branch" for a long time. After the merger, 
former Democrats who became the LDP president and prime 
minister were much fewer in number than former Liberals. 

However, Nakasone managed to get close to those of the main 
current by making the most of his ^weathercock-style" of political 
pragmatism. The fact that he has become careful in his speech 
and behavior helped to make former Liberals accept him as their 
head. Meanwhile, it is said that if a politician like Nakasone, who. 
used to be not in the main stream and is considered a “hawk,” 
succeeded to become the prime minister of Japan, it is because 
the country has arrived at a turning point 37 years after World 
War II. 

‘As I have stated, Nakasone was considered an “anti-American 
nationalist of the Right” as a young politician and later advocated 
scrapping the Japan-U.S. Security Treaty. But he is now regarded 
as a pro-American. This is clear from his inaugural address before 
the Diet on December 3, 1982: 

“Our basic foreign policy is to exert independent diplomatic 
efforts in cooperation with the Western and other free nations of 
the world. Especially, the U.S., which is bound to us through 
close ties in the wide range of political, economic and other ac- 
tivities, is our most important partner. I hope to enhance this 
relationship of mutual trust between Japan and the U.S. 

“Our fundamental stance concerning security is- to maintain the 
Japan-U.S. security structure and work for building up higher- 
qualitv defense capability within the limits of our self-defense 
needs. 

“Meanwhile, we will see to it that Japan’ will not become a 
major military power or. cause a military threat to our neighbors. 
Morecver, we will maintain our basic policy of peaceful diplomacy 
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and contribute to international efforts for disarmament.” 

Under U.S. military protection based on the postwar Japan-U.5. 
security system, Japan tried to restrict its defense buildup within 
the limits of self-defense concentrating instead on economic recon- 
struction of the country devastated by war. The main reason for 
this was that the postwar constitution prohibited rearmament. The 
policy could be said to be a wise selection if one considers the fact 
that the memories of Japanese militarism during World War II 
remain so vividly in the minds of the peoples of our neighboring 
countries and they will still fear its revival. Thanks to its high 
economic growth, Japan has become the second largest nation in 
the Free World in terms of GNP. But the ratio of defense spending 
against GNP had been held below one per cent since the 1970s 
(0.93 per cent in the 1982 budget). 

However, this policy of low-level defense spending and concen- 
tration on economic growth caused deep dissatisfaction among the 
Western states. The Reagan administration which took office in 
1981, adopted confrontation policy with the Soviet Union after 
reexamining détente. The U.S. government, accordingly, embarked 
on its five-year defense buildup program from the fiscal 1982 bud- 
get (October 1981-September 1982) with a seven per cent in- 
crease (in real terms) in defense spending over the previous year. 
The U.S. also requested the free nations to similarly increase their 
defense buildup efforts. Prior to this, the NATO nations decided 
to increase their defense spending by three per cent (in real terms) 
over the previous year at a ministerial conference in Rome in De- 
cember 1979 and put this into practice. The U.S. dissatisfaction 
has, therefore, come to be directed at Japan, which always seemed 
lukewarm toward a defense buildup. Suzuki decided to increase 
the defense budget to 9.7 per cent (in nominal terms) over the 
previous year, but at a cabinet meeting held on December 29, 
1980 the figure was reduced to 7.81 per cent. Accordingly, the 
U.S. State Department released an unusual statement saying that 
the U.S. government could not help stating that it was disap- 
pointed. 


JAPAN-U.S. JOINT STATEMENT 


During his visit to the U.S. in May 1981, Suzuki conferred with 
Reagan and the Japan-U.S. Joint Statement issued after their talks 
said: 

. “Acknowledging that the allied relationship between Japan and 
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the U.S. is built on the common values of democracy and freedom, 
both countries reconfirmed the solidarity, friendship and mutual 
trust between them. 

“The Prime Minister stated that Japan would, independently 
and in accordance with its constitution and basic defense policy, 
exert more efforts to improve its defense capability in its terri- 
tories, peripheral waters and territorial air space and also to reduce 
further the financial burden of the U.S. forces in Japan" (italics 
by the writer). 

As you seé, the joint statement used the term “allied relation- 
ship” and it was the first time that such an expression was put into 
a Japanese postwar diplomatic document. As a result, criticism 
that Japan had ventured into a military alliance with the U.S. 
immediately arose from the opposition parties. Suzuki told a press 
conference upon his return from the U.S. the “allied relationship" 
mentioned in the joint statement does not necessary mean a “mili- 
tary alliance” adding that “it was regrettable to see the expression 
inserted against his will.” The then foreign minister Masayoshi | 
Ito resigned on May 16, feeling himself responsible for confusion 
over the joint statement and Sunao Sonoda succeeded him as for- 
eign minister. 

Internationally it was very unusual that a prime minister express 
regret over the substance of a joint statement scrupulously pre- 
pared beforehand, but domestically he was looked upon as a “dove” 
reluctant to accept U.S. demands for further defense efforts. How- 
ever, the U.S. reacted with uneasiness and displeasure. The main 
reason why the U.S. welcomed the Nakasone cabinet was that 
Nakasone is a “hawk” advocating increased defense spending. 
Many people expected the birth of the Nakasone cabinet to lead 
to improved Japan-U.S. relations which became awkward during 
the Suzuki administration. On January 1, 1983 Nakasone stated, 
prior to his official visit to Washington, in a Satellite Program 
_ Network (SPN) address to the U.S. public: “We were assisted 
by the U.S. in the years of hardship after the war. We Japanese 
have not forgotten it. Now, it is our turn to play a role to soothe 
U.S. difficulties.” He thus indicated a posture to positively tackle 
the problems of how to increase defense efforts and settle Japan- 
U.S. trade frictions. 

As stated, Suzuki made it clear in his talks with President Reagan 
on May 8, 1981 that Japan would enhance its defense capability 
in its territories, peripheral watérs and territorial air space (the 
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Japan-U.S. joint statement). Moreover, he promised before a 
press conference at the National Press Club in Washington that 
Japan would defend sea lanes extending 1,000 kilometers from 
Japan. Following this, an agreement was reached for defense ex- 
perts to conduct a joint study of the r,000-kilometer sea lanes at 
the 14th Japan-U.S. working level security consultative committee 
from August 30 to September 1, 1982 in Honolulu. The joint study 
is to be completed by mid-1983, but most likely Japan will have 
to reexamine its present defense program, since its present defense 
capability is not sufficient to defend the 1,000-kilometer sea lanes. 
The strengthening of its anti-submarine and air over-the-ocean 
defense capabilities is indispensable. In case the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union go to war, U.S. and Japanese forces are expected to mine 
the three straits of Tsushima, Tsugaru and Soya in order to block- 
ade the Soviet Pacific Fleet based at Vladivostok in East Siberia. 

Answering an opposition interpellator at a Diet session, Naka- 
sone said: “So far, our policy has been to keep Japan's defense 
spending within one per cent of the GNP,” but we must note the 
insertion of the expression “so far" since it suggests that the policy 
of holding defense spending within one per cent of GNP will be 
reconsidered in the near future if the situation changes. 

The 1,000-kilometer sea lane defense plan by Japan seems to 
have revived the nightmare of Japanese militarism among not only 
the Soviets but also Southeast Asian countries. For instance, dur- 
ing his visit to the U.S. in September 1982, President Ferdinand 
E. Marcos of the Philippines expressed his concern over the Japa- 
nese defense buildup in his talks with Reagan as well as through 
interviews with the American ‘press. And also President Suharto 
of Indonesia during his talks with Reagan at the White House on 
October 1, 1982 expressed fear over Japanese defense efforts to 
defend the sea lanes saying: “There exists the possibility of Japa- 
nese defense stretching to the waters near the ASEAN states to 
constitute a threat.” Reagan explained that Japanese defense of 
the sea lanes would not create a threat since it would be limited 
within the scope of self-defense. 

Indonesian Foreign Minister Mochtar Kusmaatmadja, who ac- 
companied Suharto on his visit to Japan told a press conference 
at the Japan Press Club on October 20, 1982: “Depending on 
the starting point of measurement, the 1r,000-kilometer sea lane 
may stretch to the territorial waters of the ASEAN states. If 
Japan’s defense responsibilities were to extend to Southeast Asia, 
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we'are against it. We oppose Japan becoming the 'policeman of 
Asia' in place of the U.S. armed forces." The Philippines and 
Indonesia, so far, have been the only nations to officially express 
fear of Japan's sea lane defense plan. But the fact that last summer, 
South Korea, China and Singapore raised protests in unison against 
the rephrasing by the Japanese Education Ministry of the Japa- 
nese aggression in the Pacific War in high school history textbooks 
showed clearly that wariness of resurgence of Japanese militarism 
still exists in East and Southeast Asia. 

The Nakasone administration, therefore, should resolve the con- 
tradicting problems of responding to the U.S. demand for further 
defense efforts and the Southeast Asian fear of “resurgence of 
Japanese militarism." 


ASIA-PACIFIC CONCEPT 


The postwar Japanese governments have placed great weight 
on their Asian policies. These were systematized through the 
Manila address given by ex-premier Takeo Fukuda on August 18, 
1977. This address has been called the “Fukuda doctrine." Its gist 
is: (1) Japan, a nation committed to peace, rejects the role of a 
military power (2) Japan will do its best for consolidating the 
relationship of mutual confidence and trust based on heart-to-heart 
understanding with the Southeast Asian nations and (3) Japan 
will cooperate with the ASEAN nations as an equal partner, and 
also establish relationship built on mutual reliance even with the 
Indochinese countries, thereby contributing to the establishment 
of peace and prosperity throughout Southeast Asia. 

Suzuki also stated in a speech in Bangkok on January 19, 1981 
that Japan would not become a major military power reconfirm- 
ing the continuity of the “Fukuda doctrine.” 

The late premier Ohira had his so-called “Pacific Basin Co- 
operation Concept” which would build the Pacific region into an 
economic community similar to the European Economic Com- 
munity (EEC). In his talks with Australian Prime Minister 
Malcclm Fraser in Melbourne on January 16, 1980 the two coun- 
tries agreed to promote the “Pacific Basin Cooperation Concept” 
and announced this in a joint press announcement: 

“The prime ministers of the two nations discussed the possibilities 
of close cooperation among the nations of the Pacific region. They 
noted remarkable economic progress within the region during the 
last decade and also took note of the considerable expansion of 
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the relations in economies and other fields Drougot about by that 
progress. 

“In connection with this, they agreed that the Pacific Basin Co- 
operation Concept constituted an important long-term goal and 
expressed their determination to examine the ee further, 
based on a broad regional agreement.” 

The Pacific Basin Cooperation Concept itself was Mid to 
be developed through private-level seminars held by academic and 
research institutes and other organizations of the Pacific region. 
But the concept has not made any progress since the sudden death 
of premier Ohira on June 22, 1980. | 

In his inaugural address on December 3, 1982 Nakasone said: 
"It is important to deepen mutual understanding: and enhance 
friendly relations with Asian nations. Japan will play a positive 
role in strengthening peace and prosperity in the Asian region to 
which it 1s geographically closely related.” 

Nakasone has thus reconfirmed the continuity of the traditional 
policies of previous governments. In his book “Logic of New-Con- 
servatism" published in October 1978, he revealed his own Asia- 
Pacific concept in rather concrete form. The concept is called 
“the Pacific Economic and Cultural Enclave (PEACE)” and re- 
sembles Ohira’s Pacific Basin Cooperation Concept. 

In the book he wrote: “I find it proper for this concept 
(PEACE) to be developed as a private sector movement. As it 
was so in the case of EEC, the concept should be thoroughly 
studied, discussed and planned as a private sector movement by 
pioneering scholars, politicians, businessmen and intellectuals. And 
then, if each government should take the idea up following the 
maturation of the plan, would it not be wonderful?” 

He further wrote: “In order to develop our PEACE in this way, 
we should put into force the following: (1) establishment of an 
international institute constituted by private sector researchers; 
(2) formation of a promotion organization; (3) establishment of 
an economic and cultural consultative committee; (4) drawing of 
a charter; (5) formation of an international league of parliament 
members and consultative committee; (6) holding of regular min- 
isterial conferences; (7) holding of summit conferences, etc. 

“The embodiment of PEACE will be one of the greatest under- 
takings of the century, which follows the current of world history. 
I think that politicians should attract public attention in this direc- 
tion and exert efforts to take advantage of all opportunities to get 
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the idea accepted. by each nation and make it grow." ` 

Nakasone is expected to visit Southeast Asian countries late in 
the spring following. his Washington: trip in mid-January. It is 
believed that his. Asian policy, including this PEACE, will become 
clearer through this Southeast Asia trip: Nakasone thinks that 
active economic and cultural. exchanges with such Pacific-rim 
countries as the U.S., Canada, Mexico, Peru, Chile, New Zealand, 
Australia, Indonesia, Singapore, Malaysia, Thailand, the Philip- 
pines, Hong Kong, -South Korea and others could develop the 
region into a great community comparable to EEC. And he seems 
to believe that today's growing fear of "the revival of Japanese 
militarism”. ‘among Southeast Asian nations could be eliminated 
if this community. was materialized. 
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COOPERATION AMONG WEST 
PACIFIC NATIONS 


By Kin’ichiro Toba 
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HE economic growth and stability in the international politi- 
cal situation of the 1960s has been replaced with confusion 
and uncertainty as a result of rising East-West tension and 

rivalry, regional conflicts and the unresolved North-South problem. 

The adverse developments, of course, can be blamed in part on 
the decline in the political and economic influence of advanced 
Western nations, particularly the United States; which had main- 
tained world order. There has also been a decline in the United 
Nations’ effectiveness as a mediator. And at the moment the world 
economy is still being troubled by a global recession making the 
situation even more gloomy. Pessimism is a strong current in world 
thought with predictions of a grave crisis in the mid-8os which 
could develop into a war. 

Of course, the advanced nations keep making efforts to improve 
the situation. There are the U.S.-Soviet disarmament talks and 
the annual economic summit of industrialized nations. A North- 
South summit also was held in an attempt to reactivate assistance 
to developing countries and thus restore political and economic 
stability to the Third World. 

Despite these efforts to approach problems from a broad inter- 
national viewpoint, there seems to be now a marked trend toward 
regional blocs. Nations see the danger of local conflicts or limited 
wars and the need to assure themselves of economic resources, 
energy and food for survival. Therefore, there is a need for military 
cooperation too. But of even greater importance is to enhance the 
stability and security of the region by bolstering regional coopera- 
tion in political and economic terms. 

In this article, I would like to deal with the task of regional 
cooperation among the West Pacific nations. The task is not easy 
to carry out since international cooperation among the West Pacific 
nations covers a vast area that includes East Asian countries, such 
as Japan and South Korea, Southeast Asian states, including the 
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ASEAN countries, and the countries of Australia and New Zealand. 
The political, social, cultural and particulary economic situations 
of these countries are indeed quite different. 

First, the degree of economic development varies from one coun- 
try to another. The West Pacific area is composed of advanced 
nations like Japan and Australia, newly industrializing countries 
(NICs) like South Korea, Taiwan and Singapore and developing 
countries like Thailand, the Philippines and Indonesia. These coun- 
tries can be complementary with each other, but their political 
and economic needs are often contradictory due to differences in 
their industrial structures. 

Second, the distribution of their natural resources differ greatly. 
The area is made up of resources-poor nations like Japan and 
South Korea and resources-rich countries like Indonesia and Aus- 
tralia, which allows them to complement each other, but on the 
other hand, political interests of industrialized states and resources- 
exporting countries tend to sharply clash. The fiery expression of 
nationalism frequently rages in developing countries, and in NICs 
in particular, and this cannot be calmed down through mere calls 
for cooperation. The North-South problem exists in this area too. 

‘Third, there is a considerable gap in the quality of human re- 
sources, particularly in technology. Although this technological gap 
provides the possibility of technology transfer, it keeps on widening 
under today's circumstances, to the disadvantage of developing 
countries. As a result, it greatly affects trade relations between 
advanced and developing countries, thereby making the clash of 
interests ever sharper. 

These differences between nations are, of course, not confined 
to the economic field. In terms of political systems too, there are 
several differences ranging from parliamentary democracy to 
monarchy or military rule. And socially, some nations are multi- 
racial while others like Japan are homogenous. As for religions, 
there are Christianity, Buddhism, Islamism, Hinduism and so forth 
in the area, Moreover, Buddhism itself, for instance, is split into 
Mahayana and Hinayana while some countries are influenced by 
Confucian culture and others are not. 

Nations which are so different in so many ways must work to- 
ward cooperation systematically and rationally based on a firmly 
established goal. Otherwise, calls for cooperation will become mean- 
ingless and more friction and antagonism will result. This is evi- 
dent in the past relationship between Japan and ASEAN and 
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recent relations between Japan and South Korea. 

But when we consider the present international political situa- 
tion, we might say it is extremely important that the nations of 
the West Pacific area endeavor to achieve their own progress by 
closely cooperating in the development of resources, food, agricul- 
ture, industry, technological transfer, trade and investment ac- 
tivities, and thereby maintain peace and stability throughout the 
area. And it is clear that the role of Japan, which is preeminent 
in the field of industry and technology, is tremendous. This is evi- 
dent by expectations shown through Singapore's "Learn from 
Japan" campaign and Malaysia's “Lets turn our eyes to the East" 
movement, 


TRADE IMBALANCE IMPROVEMENT 


Compared with the past excessive trade imbalance between 
Japan and the other West Pacific nations, the situation has been 
improving even though gradually. However, this was mostly be- 
cause of the price rise in specific resources, especially oil in the 
recent past. Such resources-rich countries as Indonesia, Australia 
and Malaysia were blessed by the price rise whereas resources-poor 
nations like Thailand, the Philippines and South Korea did not 
benefit. 

On the other hand, as a nation develops into a NIC with its 
industrialization progressing, its agriculture-dependent type of econ- 
omy starts transforming ‘into an export-oriented industry type of 
economy, increasing the need for equipment investment for further 
industrialization. This brings about a trend toward increased im- 
port of machinery and technology. Singapore and South Korea are 
good examples of such a process. And they have both made their 
trade imbalance with Japan more serious. Such an imbalance needs 
to be improved as soon as possible and for this, Japan is asked to 
import more primary and industrial goods. 

In this situation, what is urgently needed from Japan is for it to 
open its market not only to advanced nations but also to the West 
Pacific nations. The essential measures related to the liberalization 
of Japan’s market are lowering tariffs, offering preferential duties 
and subsidizing domestic manufacturers of competitive goods. But 
what is more important today is to offer technical cooperation to 
Asian countries to upgrade their products and manufactured goods, 
give information on how to sell them in Japan’s market while 
creating demand for them. 


A. lot of government-level efforts have been made by Japan fór 
the quality improvement and mass production of primary goods. 
In this regard, we could point to dispatch of experts, acceptance 
of trainees and setting up of and assistance to laboratories and 
institutes, But what is really required hereafter will be the quality 
improvement of manufactured products, especially the develop- 
ment of goods to be exported to the markets of advanced nations, 
particularly Japan. And close cooperation at various levels of in 
the private sector will be essential in accomplishing this. 

Government assistance, by nature, has always concentrated on 
hardware technology. But in order to activate trade within the area 
and sell more goods to Japan's market in particular, carefully 
planned assistance must be provided by way of the offer of software 
technology such as marketing knowhow, market and fashion in- 
formation and data on the distribution situation in Japan. For such 
assistance to be useful help in the past at.the level of individual 
enterprise will have to be raised to active exchange and coopera- 
tion at the level of the whole industry. 

Such cooperation is particularly important to NICs like’ South 
Korea, Taiwan and Singapore, since they have improved their 
ability to develop new products and have gone beyond the status 
of a subcontractor to Japanese business. It is, therefore, desirable 
that Japan send advisers at the level of the whole industry and 
invite experts to study Japan's market. In this regard, it is strongly 
hoped that active contacts across the business world as seen at the 
Asian Retailers Conference in Tokyo last April will be promoted 
in the future by every industry. 


EFFECTIVE TECHNOLOGY TRANSFER 


"^ In order to accelerate the industrialization of the West Pacific 
nations, it is preferable to efficiently carry out the transfer of tech- 
nology of advanced countries, especially Japan, to the others. Such 
types of cooperation have been conducted as government level as- 
sistance for building technology centers, dispatch of experts and 
acceptance of trainees by semi-official organizations like the Japan 
International Cooperation Agency (JICA). Education of trainees 
or on-the-job training at manufacturing factories. have also been 
given at private sector level. It miglit be said that such Japanese 
cooperation helped in part to give birth to a number of NICs in 
Asia; namely, South Korea, Taiwan, Singapore and Hong Kong. 

N onetheless, future cooperation in the area, especially that at 
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private sector level with developing countries, such as the Philip- 
pines and Indonesia, should be carried out on a basis different from 
the past. This is because the traditional technological cooperation 
placing emphasis just on big business and export industries has al- 
ready become insufficient for these countries. The fostering of 
medium and small enterprises as well as subcontractors has be- 
come an urgent task in order to enhance local business. For in- 
stance, Indonesia's yearly increase in its new labor force is said to 
be 1,500,000 or 1,700,000. To employ all these people, the capaci- 
ties of factories in industrial complexes of big cities like Jakarta 
and Bandung are by far insufficient, And such a situation cannot 
help but bring about overpopulation’ in big cities, which: will in- 
crease unemployment and poverty. | 
. In order to improve this: situation, it is important to promote 
local business, which could retain some of the labor force in the 
provinces and also increase employment. In this sense, the future 
cooperation by Japan's private sector enterprises should be carried 
out so that the subcontractors as well as the medium and small 
enterprises are developed or bolstered in the provinces of host 
countries. Technology transfer should “also follow this pattern. 
Meanwhile, even in such countries as South Korea and Singapore 
which succeeded in industrialization and developed into NICs, too 
fast a shift to the heavy chemical iridustry structure caused a delay 
in fostering basic industries to support the heavy chemical industry 
itself, thereby inviting technological imbalance which affects the 
quality of products. Technological cooperation ‘by Japan’s medium 
and small enterprises ‘with these countries must be also actively 
promoted from now on. 

lo pursue such an objective; the Japan-ASEAN Dadaan 
Corporation has been launched' and has started to help Japan’s 
medium and small enterprises with their investment and produc- 
tion activities in the ASEAN states. These activities, coupled with 
the advances to date by big business, will play an important role 
in a new form of technology transfer. But since this is a very heavy 
burden, there should be positive encouragement based on a firm 
policy worked out by the governments of both Japan and the re- 
cipient nation. 
`- Japan, in fact; is the country which needs adjustment and trans- 
formation of its industrial structure’ most. Japan, which has been 
adopting a traditional self-sufficient economic system. ‘since the Meiji 
Era, is blamed by many nations today for being “a nation that.only 
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imports natural resources and does not buy foreign manufactured 
products." However, as today's economic friction between Japan 
and Western nations clearly shows, continuing to maintain its self- 
centered and self-sufficient economy will be not only difficult for 
Japan but will cause it to be internationally isolated. 

But Japan must not only transform its industrial structure be- 
cause of criticism by Western countries. It must do so to assist de- 
veloping countries, which is a bigger obligation. In regard to West 
Pacific economic cooperation, it might be said Japan's adjustment 
of its industrial structure is of the highest priority. It cannot be 
stressed strongly enough that in the current global recession, de- 
veloping countries are suffering from export inactivity and facing 
economic stagnation. | 

Accordingly, Japan has to open its market wider and accelerate 
economic exchange not only to and with advanced nations but also 
to and with developing countries. For this, Japan, by overcoming 
domestic political obstacles, should adjust and reorganize its in- 
dustrial structure, open its home market more to developing coun- 
tries by moving overseas certain industries which have already be- 
come uneconomic for itself, while endeavoring to raise qualitatively 
its industrial structure through progress in knowledge-intensive- 
industry. The above-stated advance by leading medium and small 
enterprises should also be considered from such a viewpoint. 

A few of the countries of the West Pacific area, like Indonesia 
and Australia, are so blessed with population, territory and re- 
sources that they might aim to attain self-supporting economy simi- 
lar to that of Japan depending on how they develop. But most of the 
others are small with a population of less than 40,000,000 and 
with an unbalanced distribution of resources. So it 1s impossible for 
them to materialize self-supporting and self-sufficient economy. 
Besides, in the world’s internationalized large-scale economy, even 
if they tried to take their own road independently, it would prove 
both impracticable and uneconomical. 

The free nations of the West Pacific, therefore, should by all 
means promote regional economic and industrial division in order 
to cooperate in a complementary way. 

However, as experienced by the ASEAN states, this is a very 
difficult task that needs not only governments but also private 
sector enterprises to reach a wide consensus. Furthermore, in order 
to reach such a consensus on regional cooperation, a strong mutual 
trust among the nations will be an absolute necessity. From this 
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viewpoint, an agreement on regional security, including defense, 
also will become essential in the present political situation in the 
Asia-Weést Pacific area. 


SOUND INVESTMENT ACTIVITIES 


Japan's investment activities in Southeast Asia have entered a 
stage which might be called a cooling-off period after booming 
investments: which lasted from the mid-60s to the mid-7os. This 
partly resulted from criticism against Japan's enterprises that fol- 
lowed the rise of nationalism in the Southeast Asian countries, but 
more frankly speaking, it was mostly due to the global recession 
that became serious at the end of the 70s and continued into the 80s 
as well as to the reactivation of direct investment by Japan's enter- 
prises in Western advanced nations as a result of considerable 
progress in their technology. However, the reduced activities of 
Japan's enterprises in Ásia brought an end to their excessively com- 
petitive behavior which used to.invite criticism. Coercion of the 
Japanese style managenient was also stopped. In turn, careful in- 
vestment and management giving due consideration to the realities 
of host nation; based on cool judgements, are becoming the gen- 
eral rule. The recent increase in trust toward Japan's enterprises 
shown in Singapore and Malaysia might be said to be a reflection 
of the acceptance of Japan's new approach. 

Nevertheless, the decrease in Japan's investment activities in 
Asia, particularly in Southeast Asia, is by no means desirable for 
the regional countries which are stepping up their industrialization 
programs. As a matter of fact; it has become evident over the past 
20 years that benefits received by local governments and peoples 
from the activities of Japan's enterprises in their countries have 
not been few. The aforementioned increase in trust toward Japan, 
that is, campaigns such as Singapore's "Learn from Japan" and 
Malaysia’s "Let's turn our eyes to the East,” reflects this trend of 
greater acceptance of Japanese enterprises. Besides, the remarkable 
progress accomplished by the Thai and South Korean textile in- 
dustries could not be explained without taking into consideration 
the vast direct investment of Japanese textile companies, 

What Japan should keep in mind in advancing into Southeast 
Asia from. now on is to fully respect the interests of host nations. 
Economic cooperation is not possible by pursuing the interests of 
investors only. Of course, private enterprises must make profits and 
their economic cooperation differs from that on a: governmental 
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basis. Nevertheless, investment activities cannot help but diminish 
and economic cooperation will become meaningless unless the inter- 
ests, including technology transfer, of host nations are paid atten- 
tion to. Therefore, elaborate cooperation programs covering both 
governmental and private sectors are indispensable. 

One of the big obstacles in connection with economic coopera- 
tion in the West Pacific area is the aforementioned problem of an 
economic gap among the countries in the region. And a reason for 
this gap is that entrepreneurial activities are not extensive in many 
countries of the area. As is well known, entrepreneurial activities 
are the spring. of vitality needed for industrialization, and real eco- 
nomic development cannot be attained without them. Moreover, 
they must come not from foreigners or immigrants but from indi- 
genous people. 

However, in a lot of countries, especially i in their farm villages, 
there is such a strong conventional society that a commodity-money 
economy has been prevented from developing thereby bringing 
about a situation where it has been difficult for entrepreneurial 
activities, useful to industrialization, to start. As a result, the 
tendency has been strong in policy following independence from 
a colonial government to carry out industrialization mainly by the 
government, with the personnel also provided from among the 
bureaucratic technocrats. 

In order to encourage entrepreneurial activities among the peo- 
ple at large under such circumstances, free economy must be ex- 
panded throughout the nation by reorganizing the old traditional 
agricultural society and activating a circulation-money economy. 
But to accomplish this, it will be essential to expand transportation 
facilities such as roads and ports, enhance communication systems, 
expand a monetary network serving even rural areas and develop 
agriculture and fishing cooperatives. In other words, it will be in- 
dispensable to build and expand what is called the social infrastruc- 
ture. 

Japan, which is an advanced nation, should actively contribute 
to the expanding of such infrastructure through government level 
cooperation. It should also cooperate in training personnel in the 
field of technology, and education at professional training schools 
will be its first step. The area for Japan's cooperation is thus very 
large. It might be said that the emphasis placed on these spheres 
so far by Japan's official economic and technological cooperation 
was not in the least mistaken. | 
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But when it comes to rousing entrepreneurial activities, there 
naturally is a limit to what government level assistance can do. 
Accordingly, the role private enterprises should play is very im- 
portant. And if Japan’s leading medium and small enterprises come 
to actively cooperate by going into the rural districts of host na- 
tions, the effects will be considerable. It is believed that today’s 
economic development stage, that of the ASEAN states in par- 
ticular, has reached the point where government-led activities give 
way to private sector-led ones. 

So far I have discussed the role Japan should play in relation 
to cooperation in the West Pacific area, mainly in terms of economic 
aspects such as trade, investment and private sector entérprise 
activities. And it is obvious that the need for cooperation in the 
area is the outcome of the severe international political situation 
the area is now facing. 

For instance, the recent political situation in China was = 
unstable, and its future moves, including the problem of overseas 
Chinese living in Southeast Asia as well as the development of its 
rivalry with the Soviet Union, will seriously affect the area. More- 
over, the future of the three Indochinese nations of Vietnam, 
Cambodia and Laos is still unpredictable too, which dims prospects 
for stability soon in the area. And depending on future moves by 
China and the Soviet Union, the situation could become even more 
fluid. 

Meanwhile in East Asia, there is no possibility for an easy settle- 
ment of rivalry between North and South Korea and tension is 
expected to continue there. The threat of regional conflict or war, 
which some say may come up in the mid-80s, is not small in this 
West Pacific area too. 

In view of such a situation, Japan should regard the problem of 
regional cooperation among the West Pacific nations as part of its 
comprehensive security, As mentioned at the outset of this article, 
the global tendency is that nations are, like it or not, heading toward 
the formation of economic blocs amidst the East-West and North- 
South regional rivalries. The solidarity and cooperation among the 
free nations of the area, therefore, are becoming increasingly im- 
portant. Today's Japan, as an advanced nation, is in a position to 
assist other countries, and it should be well understood that benefits 
Japan will enjoy in the long run from strengthening solidarity and 
cooperation in the area will greatly surpass the costs of assistance 
Japan will provide at this time. 


JAPAN-U.S. PERCEPTION 
GAP ON DEFENSE | 


By Kazuhiko Morinaga 
A .LONG with trade friction between Japan and the U.S., we 
see today a perception gap on defense, which often disturbs 
the basically good relations between the two countries, Suc- 
cessive U.S. administrations and Congress have repeatedly requested 
Japan to exert greater defense efforts than at present. But Japan, 
putting forth various excuses, has been reluctant to meet U.S. re- 
quests, While Japan has consistently asserted that it was doing as 
much as it could, the U.S. considers Japan's efforts insufficient. 
These divergent positions reflect a difference in perception of the 
necessity of defense between the two nations. | 

It should be understood that the Japanese people consider it 
natural for a country to protect itself against a foreign aggression. 
Therefore, they are ready to accept the basic idea that they should 
cooperate in this national purpose. But they have not really felt in 
the past thirty years an actual threat by a foreign enemy, which 
tends to make them hope that they can go on living in peace with- 
out making so great efforts toward defense buildup. 

There has grown in the minds of the Japanese people since World 
War II the belief that Japan could live in peace without doing 
anything. And they do not accept criticism by the U.S. and other 
Western powers that such a belief is too optimistic in view of the 
present world situation. Based on their own thirty-year experiences, 
many Japanese feel that the country does not need to alter its tradi- 
tional postwar policy. To justify their belief that it 1s unnecessary 
to enhance the nation's defense, some Japanese argue that Japan 
has the war-renouncing constitution and should conduct peaceful 
diplomacy and follow the "three non-nuclear principles of not 
manufacturing, not possessing and not permitting the introduction 
of nuclear weapons." It is undeniable that there are quite a few 
Japanese who do not understand the fact that peace can be main- 


tained only by diplomacy having power in the background. 
In order to explain why such beliefs grew among the Japanese 
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people and why they widely accept this way of thinking which is 
unacceptable to today’s international community, we should review 
the post-World War II history of Japan. 

In the wake of its defeat in World War II, Japan was occupied 
by the Allied Forces mainly constituted of the U.S. troops. In re- 
trospect, this was a very fortunate arrangement, for if Japan had 
been occupied separately by the U.S. and the Soviet Union like 
Germany and Korea, the country probably would have remained 
partitioned. | 

Japan thus developed as a member of the family of free nations. 
The gravest threat which Japan has so far experienced from out- 
side was when the North Korean communist troops drové the South 
Koreans to the southern end of the Korean Peninsula in 1950 
at the outbreak of the Korean War. If North Korea had succeeded 
in merging with the southern half of the peninsula then, the situa- 
tion in Asia today would have developed quite differently, and it 
might have been difficult for Japan to remain in the Western camp 
as it is today. l | 
© Counter-offensives staged by the U.N. forces.composed chiefly 
of U.S. troops brought an end to the war, establishing a truce line 
drawn almost exactly along the prewar partition line. As a result, 
the pressure on Japan diminished. Various wars have broken out 
since then in all parts of the world and moves by the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union to expand their influence have continued unceasingly. 
But the theaters of armed coriflict became increasingly.distant from 
Japan as they shifted westward from Southeast Asia through the 
Mideast to Africa. While the U.S., which is committed to stopping 
the Soviet expansionism throughout the world, considered those 
conflicts equally important, whether they broke out in Asia or in 
the Mideast, conflicts in the Mideast or Europe were only faroff 
events for Japan. In Japanese eyes, the Korean War was not only 
the greatest post- World War II East-West armed conflict but the 
only full-scaled armed conflict in the area near Japan. In geogra- 
phical terms, this conflict was the most dangerous international 
incident for Japan after World War II and it has never felt as 
great a threat since. 

In the Korean War, many U.S. youths gave their lives to repulse 
the international communist thrust from the north. A great amount 
of sacrifices were made to push back the communists. We Japanese, ` 
except for a small number of people who believe in communism, 
should express deep gratitude for thése sacrifices. 
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Japan became an important base for the U.N, forces during the 
Korean War. The role which Japan played as a rear support base 
for the U.N. forces fighting on the Korean Peninsula was quite 
significant. If Japan could not have been used as a base, the coun- 
ter-offensives by the U.N. forces would have been much harder 
to launch. 


U.S. CHANGES POLICY 


Japan was considerably influenced by this war. The original 
occupation policy of the Allied Nations which had defeated Japan 
seems to have been aimed at thoroughly emasculating the Japa- 
nese industrial foundation so that the country could not revive mili- 
tarism and become a major military power again. But the U.S. 
changed its policy because of this war toward developing Japan 
as a substantial ally in Asia. 

Thanks to this change in the occupation policy as well as a rapid 
increase in demand for military materials and services related to 
the Korean War, the Japanese economy was given the chance for 
a powerful recovery. The economic advantages Japan gained from 
the war were extremely immense. 

Although the Korean War was thus a major factor in deciding 
the postwar political and economic direction of the country, the 
Japanese people did not actively participate in the war itself. In 
this sense, they were affected by it in a rather passive way. 

When the Korean War broke out, Japan was still under oc- 
cupation. It had no right to speak on diplomatic problems and 
was in no position to express any view on the war even when the 
U.N. forces used Japan as a support base for fighting on the Korean 
Peninsula. Japan, which had remained occupied since its defeat 
in World War II, became, therefore, a base for the U.N. forces 
waging the Korean War without its consent. The Japanese people 
were never asked whether they were in favor of or against the 
Korean War. | 

It was only five years after their defeat that the Japanese people 
were confronted with the Korean War. They had not yet suffi- 
ciently recovered from the destruction suffered during World War 
II, and they were preoccupied by how to earn their daily living. 
Although the new constitution was already the law of the land, 
governing rights were virtually all in the hands of the General 
Headquarters of the Allied Command, The nation had no choice 
but to obey the orders of the General Headquarters and had no 
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idea yet in what direction to go as a nation. 

As I mentioned, the Japanese people did not officially participate 
in the Korean War. It was revealed about twenty years after the 
war that mine-sweeping experts of the defunct Imperial Navy had 
cleared the waters along the Korean Peninsula. But this was the 
ny direct participation by.the Japanese people. | 

Japan neither expressed any political view nor cooperated mili- 
tls but it just observed its territory being used as a base. But it 
was delighted to léarn that the occupation policy was being changed 
and its economy reactivated. | 

. The Japanese people were merely observers of the fierce battles 
on a neighboring land fought by South Korean, U.S. and other 
countries’ troops to ward off the southward thrust of communist 
forces into South Korea. Japan, however, enjoyed benefits from 
the war, and since then there has been no war in the vicinity of 
Japan. While armed conflicts have broken out in.other parts of 
the world, Japan's periphery has been calm. ‘This has gradually led 
the Japanese people to think: "If during the Korean War, we 
Japanese people did not have to do anything, why should we have 
to increasé our defense efforts in peaceful times like today?" 

Since tbe signing of the Japanese Peace Treaty and termination 
of the occupation, Japan has maintained its security through the 
Japan-U.S. Security Treaty. It has been protected by the U.S. 
military umbrella. Such a state has led the: Japanese people to 
cherish an illusion. 

The new constitution drawn up after World War II strongly 
reflected the occupation forces' intentions. It is clearly characterized 
by pacifism as shown by the “war-renouncing” clause. Even after 
recovering its independence and diplomatic rights, Japan continued 
to give pacifistic ideas priority. The "three non-nuclear principles" 
were formulated because of an emotional repulsion toward nuclear 
wéapons. Japan also pledged not to follow the road toward mili- 
tarism again in a bid to make Southeast Asian countries less sus- 
picious toward itself. Japan, which thus launched pacifistic 
diplomacy for various reasons, also adopted the policy of not re- 
sorting to armed force even to protect its national interests. 


ILLUSION SHATTERED © 


This, with time, created an illusion’ in the minds of the Japa- 
nese people that peace could be maintained without possessing 
powerful armed forces as long as the nation abided by its pacifistic 
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foreign policy. Ánd in fact, the situation around Japan was so: 
peaceful that its people could afford this illusion. But the fact that 
it is an empty dream to expect the peace of a country to be kept 
as long as pacifistic diplomacy is pursued based on a peace-loving 
spirit was clearly proved by the troubles inflicted on Thailand as 
a result of the Cambodian conflict as well as the suffering by 
Lebanon during the Israeli mopping up operation against the 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO). 

And when a fierce armed conflict is prolonged in a neighboring 
country, a great number of refugees stream across the border. If 
the battles spread to the border area, shells and bombs respect no 
boundaries. Furthermore, when retreating troops still armed flee 
into the neighboring country the pursuing forces of the winning 
side will invade that country. 

The Thai government, while trying to maintain its peaceful for- 
eign policy, had to possess a defense capability strong enough to 
protect its land and people. Lebanon also tried to conduct a peace- 
ful foreign policy, but its defense capability was too weak, which 
gave it no choice but to allow PLO fighters to enter Lebanon, 
permitting them to occupy southern Lebanon and tacitly letting 
them stockpile arms in the Lebanese territory to attack Israel. 
Israeli forces launched a military operation to destroy PLO military 
forces in Lebanon arguing that its security was threatened. The 
fighting was fought within Lebanese territory, imposing much 
suffering on the Lebanese people. These two cases of Thailand and 
Lebanon are good examples of the way peripheral wars spread to 
neighboring countries, and how such countries are used by for- 
eign armed forces, thereby involving them in the fighting, no matter 
how faithfully they pursue pacifistic diplomacy based on their peo- 
ple’s hope for peace. The basic reasons why Japan has not been 
drawn into a war since the signing of the peace treaty are the exis- 
tence of the Japan-U.S. Security Treaty and the absence of mili- 
tary conflict in the vicinity of Japan. It was due to such objective 
circumstances and not its own efforts that Japan managed to live 
in peace. 

In World War II Japan expanded its influence extensively in the 
Pacific area, through its military strength. After the war, Japan 
pledged that it would never attack foreign countries again. This 
undoubtédly is one of the factors that has greatly contributed to 
the maintenance of peace in Asia, Still Japan's “war-renouncing” 
constitution alone does not necessarily guarantee that the country 
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will never be dragged into a war. Nonetheless, as stated above, the 
absence of a full-scale military conflict in the peripheral area of 
Japan as well as continuing peace made the Japanese firmly be- 
lieve that if only they advocate pacifism and declare their peaceful 
intentions everything will be alright. The Japanese people thus tend 
to take the current peaceful circumstances for granted and suppose 
such a situation will continue as long as Japan does not take any 
actions to disturb the peace. 

To encourage this easy-going attitude, the Soviet have been 
persuading Japan that they would not attack Japan as long as 
it refrains from the "foolish" act of bolstering its military strength 
through "positive" cooperation with the U.S. “adventurist”’ policy. 
But quite a number of Japanese leaders have had the experience 
of being taken prisoners of war by Soviet forces in the Northeastern 
area of China (Manchuria) in the last stage of World War II. 
They were driven into forced labor in severely cold Siberia. When 
they returned home, other Japanese who had been made prisoners 
of war by the U.S. and other allied forces had been already re- 
patriated to peaceful lives. This has made Japan's current leaders 
deeply distrust the Soviet Union. The Soviet peace offensive, there- 
fore, has not been very effective. But it is true that these leaders 
are leaving the stage, and generally the bitter memories of World 
War II are also being forgotten. As a matter of fact, few Japanese 
really perceive the Soviet threat. 

Unlike this Japanese psychological mood, U.S. public opinion 
has stiffened considerably in the wake of the Khomeini revolution 
in Iran and the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. When Jimmy 
Carter was elected president, U:S. public opinion did not react 
strongly to the successive establishment of footholds by the Soviet 
Union in the Third World. The U.S. was even on the verge of 
withdrawing its armed forces from South Korea. Its West Euro- 
pean allies thus began to question whether they could trust the 
U.S. pledge to come to their defense in the event of a Soviet in- 
vasion. In the meantime, the Soviet Union expanded its bases in 
the Third World eastward from. Northeast Africa through the 
Arabian Peninsula to Southeast Asia, 


STRONG AMERICA TREND 


Following the expulsion of Shah Pahlavi from Iran which was 
considered, along witli Saudi Arabia, America’s greatest ally in the 
Mideast oil-producing area, the U.S. Enibassy in Teheran was at- 
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tacked and seized by revolutionary students. These insulting inci- 
dents made U.S. public opinion aware that Carter's foreign policy 
based on human rights was only impairing the nation's prestige. 
And arguments were heard that the U.S. should become strong 
again. This tendency was reinforced by the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan. In response to public opinion, Carter drastically 
changed his foreign policy, but U.S. voters chose to send Ronald 
Reagan who called for the revival of American strength to the 
White House. (| 

While the U.S. was keeping its eyes closed, the Soviet Union had 
stepped up its advance into the Third World, thereby expanding 
its influence and threatening Western interests. During the time 
the U.S. was restricting defense spending under the Carter admin- 
istration and suspending development of new weapons, the Soviet 
Union went on producing new weapons. Accordingly, Soviet mili- 
tary strength surpassed that of the U.S. in some areas. It would 
be very dangerous to leave this imbalance unchanged indefinitely. 
American public opinion has been supporting President Reagan's 
proposal to reverse the East-West military balance in favor of the 
West by bolstering the military strength not only of the U.S. but 
also of its allies, including Japan, and to confront the Soviet Union 
in the Third World. The call for increased defense efforts, how- 
ever, did not meet a positive response either in Western Europe or 
in Japan. Japan was particularly negative. There was a wide gap 
of perception between the Japanese people and the Reagan ad- 
ministration’ because the Japanese wondered why their nation, 
which had not done much for defense in the past, needed to in- 
crease defense efforts so suddenly. 

What frustrated the U.S. was Japan's lukewarm response to the 
request that Japan maintain military strength corresponding to its 
great economic power. The U.S. no doubt would not have been 
frustrated if it had maintained absolute economic and military 
suppremacy over the other nations of the world and Japan had 
remained an economically weak nation. But now that Japan has 
become a major economic power second only to the U.S. in the 
Free World, the U.S., finding its defense burden too heavy, started 
to pressure Japan to share a larger part of the burden. The U.S. 
argument is that we live no longer in an age when America alone 
could assume the responsibility of defending the entire Free World. 
The allies of America, however, depend almost entirely on the 
U.S. in countering the Soviet nuclear threat. This puts a great 
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financial burden on American business. Despite such a situation; 
the allied countries, Japan in particular, are not making sufficient 
defense efforts. 

Thus, Japanese business which is virtually free from defense 
taxes and costs can easily increase its competitiveness. It is quite 
unfair that Japanese business concentrates on boosting its com- 
petitiveness while leaving the task of defending Japan to the Amer- 
icans. The main reason why highly competitive Japanese products 
can be exported to the U.S. in great quantity, seize the market 
from American enterprises and take away jobs from American 
workers is because Japan has left the responsibility of defending 
its. own country to the U.S, This is not fair. And this view is gain- 
ing diea: in the US, ` 


DEFENSE AND TRADE LINK 


This argument links the Japan-U.S. trade friction with the de- 
fense problem. Americans may easily subscribe to this argument 
but the Japanese do not.connect the Japan-U.S. gap in competi- 
tiveness with the advantage gained by Japan in not sharing the 
defense burden. It is true that we Japanese should fully realize that 
some Americans think of Japan as inconsiderate in causing the 
U.S. economic difficulties while protected by the U.S. in terms of 
security. But we cannot say that a simple and straightforward in- 
crease in. Japanese defense spending is the best way for Japan to 
respond to the U.S. In fact, quite a number of Americans, while 
asking for increased Japanese defense efforts in’ connection with 
trade friction, do not clearly say in what way and by how much 
Japan should increase its defense efforts; ‘They must be thinking 
it is a problem for Japan to decide by itself. This writer has often 
heard some Americans say: “We: have no intention of interfering 
that far.” OT 

In any case, it is obvious that there exists a clear-cut difference 
between the narrow empirical position of Japan, which asserts that 
it will be unnecessary to make a major change in its defénse policy 
at this juncture since its présent way of maintaining peace for the 
nation has been successful so far, and the broader American posi- 
tion, which contends that Japan should, in order to enable the 
West to recover the East-West military balance, contribute more 
to Western defense since Japan has become a major economic 
power. 

As stated, the milan have not concretely told Japan what 
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to do in connection with its defense buildup. On the other hand, 
Japan has not really admitted that its defense efforts up to now 
are insufficient. 

Diet debates on defense have been generally centered on the con- 
stitutionality of a given defense policy. There is also a tendency 
in the Diet to oppose those calling for increased defense spending 
by bringing up the peace constitution. Even those who admit the 
need for a defense buildup tend to present their argument not from 
the standpoint of the exact level of defense spending needed to 
counter the threat against Japan, but in terms of the amount of 
increased defense spending that would satisfy the U.S. 

But in order to narrow the Japan-U.S. perception gap on de- 
fense, both countries should first explain their respective positions 
without equivocation: Japan must clearly state what kind of danger 
it thinks is threatening it and what it is going to do to face this 
danger, while the U.S. has to make more comprehensible its posi- 
tion on Japan's defense. And then the two nations should exchange 
frank views on the respective roles to be played. 

In today's world situation, no nation can defend itself alone. 
Nations of the same ideology try to cope with foreign threats 
through collective security. Accordingly, it is the ]Japan-U.S. 
Security Treaty system that basically defends Japan and not an 
isolated defense system. Based on this, Japan should declare how 
it will deal with the real threat it faces, how much of the cost it is 
ready to share and what it expects from the U.S. 

If Japan should scrap the treaty with the U.S. and become an 
ally of the Soviet Union, U.S. interests in the West Pacific would 
be jeopardized. Japan is necessary for the U.S. to maintain its 
present military superiority in the West Pacific. An overwhelming 
majority of the Japanese people want to remain in the Western 
camp. This coincides with the interests of the U.S. Such being the 
case, both Japan and the U.S. should define their respective roles 
to remove the threat against Japan and bring about peace in the 
West Pacific. 

In fact, the only military threat against Japan is the Soviet mili- 
tary buildup in the Far East. In the event of a total nuclear war, 
Japan which is an ally of the U.S. will become a target of Soviet 
nuclear retaliatory attack. However, the possibility of a total nuclear 
war breaking out is practically nil because the superpowers, each 
possessing a vast nuclear force, cannot destroy the opponent's re- 
taliatory force even by a surprise attack and would therefore suffer 
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heavy damage themselves. Japan is in no position to alter the U.5.- 
Soviet nuclear balance. The role Japan can play is to discourage 
small-scale attacks on Japan, stand up to Soviet peacetime demon- 
strations of military might and build up a position so it can ward 
off attempts at interdicting the sea lanes of the Pacific. 

We must leave the task of preventing a global nuclear war to 
the U.S. In the event of smaller wars in Asia, both Japan and the 
U.S, should be prepared to play their respective roles and also take 
such measures as to make the Soviet Union realize that it cannot 
expect to win such wars. In the first place, we Japanese, should 
clearly show our determination not to succumb to psychological 
threats by Soviet military demonstrations around Japanese ter- 
ritory. 

How much defense spending will be needed to deter such wars 
and step up countermeasures against military pressure in peace- 
time? What level of defense spending will be necessary to cope with 
the Soviet deployment of missiles capable of attacking Japan as well 
as aircraft and warships in the Far East nowadays? And how 
should Japan counter the Soviet peace offensive aimed at splitting 
the Japan-U.S. alliance? If the discussion should be centered on 
these questions, there could hardly be big differences in Japan-U.8. 
defense perceptions. 


SECURITY CONCERNS AND 
MILITARISM IN JAPAN > 


By Rajaram Panda 
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MD sonis a for the first. time since World "War II, is 
becoming a subject for debate in Japan and consequently 

a domestic political issue. Debate on Japan's military past 
is exposing long-suppressed national sentiments. Japan’s emergence 
ina span of three decades as an economic heavyweight has brought 
her into the mainstream of international politics and economics. 

» simultaneously, the shifting balance of global power, the fluidity 
of the international environment and the tensions and strains in the 
international system have forced Japan to face realistically its aos 
to.assume international responsibility as unavoidable. 

These developments also have generated controversy within 
Japan since they have brought in their train the issues.of defense 
and militarism as inextricably linked with international power 
politics. However, the implications of a possible major policy 
change by Japan would be disturbing to the outside world. ‘There 
are already sufficient portents that suggest a future major policy 
shift in Japan. 

This article will examine some of the issues confronting Japan, 
particularly the perceived threat from the Soviet Union, and devel- 
opments that are likely to occur and shape future Japanese policy 
thinking and the long-term implications of any major policy shift 
for the outside world. It will examine the issue of a possible assump- 
tion of a military role by Japan and its implications and future 
direction of foreign policy and diplomacy. 

The national objective of pre-World War JJ Japan was to build 
a modern state which found expression in the emphasis on making 
Japan a “rich nation” by creating a “strong army.” The imple- 
mentation of this policy led to the disaster of World War II. Ever 
since the war, Japan relied for her security on the free world for 
whose maintenance the United States was primarily responsible. 
Japanese security was guaranteed in the Japan-U.S. Security 
Treaty. 
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The international system has come under heavy strain and no 
longer provides Japan assurances for continuing its economic pro- 
sperity. While Japanese exports have been encountering severe 
protectionist movements in the U.S. and the countries of Western 
Europe, pressure has mounted for Japan to shoulder its share of the 
burden of the economic difficulties of the developing countries of 
the Third: World. The changing strategic scenarios and big power 
involvement in strategically important areas of the world which 
are vital to Japan's interests, the recent memory of spiralling prices 
of oil, coupled with escalating prices of vital raw materials and the 
increasing desire of the resource producing and resources exporting 
countries to control prices, production and management of strategic 
raw materials have caused Japan enormous worry. ; Against this 
backdrop, initiation of a major policy change in Japan to increase 
its military- capability to safeguard its economic interests is by no 
means unthinkable. 

Commensurate: with this, there has been steady erosion of Japa- 
nese confidence in the U.S. alliance, in line with the weakening 
position of. Washington in the Third World. Both countries, have 
been, over the past decade or so, revising their perceptions of the 
benefits they derive from the alliance and the costs they incur in 
maintaining it. There is a greater awareness in the shifting balance 
of power and-the changing security environment of East Asia.* As 
a result, pressure is mounting in Japan to build up a sizable military 
capability that could deter a potential or perceived enemy from 
posing either an economic or military threat or both. 

. Japan's first step towards rearmament and remilitarization after 
World War II dates back to 1950, following the outbreak of the 
Korean War and American involvement in it. This was in the 
setting up a police reserve force with an establishment of 75,000 
to supplement the national and regional police forces, which totalled 
125,000 men, and to be responsible for maintaining internal order.’ 
The lessening of international tension and the shifting of interna- 
tional politics from confrontation to détente and peaceful coexis- 
tence as- the decade closed did not, however, arrest the tendencies 
in Japan toward expanding its military power. While the world 
grappled with the problem of relieving international tensions and 
conflict, Japan failed to recognize that its rearmament in itself has 
been a factor causing tension or at least retarding relaxation of ten- 
sions in. Asia.* Much of this policy derived from the continuing 
threat that. Japan perceived from the Soviet Union to its security. 
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PERCEPTION OF SOVIET THREAT 


The Japanese view of the Soviet Union has undergone profound 
change. Most prewar Japanese governments did not regard the 
Soviet Union as a more sinister and dangerous opponent than the 
U.S. At that time, powerful interest groups contemplated the 
possibility of alignment with Moscow against Washington. How- 
ever, three decades of massive exposure to American culture have 
transtormed the Japanese image of the U.S? On the other hand, 
the passage of time has done little to reduce Japanese mistrust of 
Moscow. The Soviet Union has been viewed by most postwar gov- 
ernments as a dangerous, subversive and potentially an expansionist 
power. The Japanese tend to accept the simplistic conservative 
Anglo-American views that most of the undesirable happenings in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America occur as a result of conspiracies 
hatched in Moscow. 

None of the opposition parties sees the future in terms of a 

special relationship with the Soviet Union. Feelings of anti-Soviet- 
ism are easily discernible in the general public. Structural changes 
in Japanese society during 1945-52 and the subsequent develop- 
ment of closer politico-military, cultural and intelligence linkages 
with the U.S. further accentuated the Japanese fear in the Soviet 
Union, The hyperbole and sensationalism in press and media treat- 
ment of the Soviet Union projecting it as the only potential enemy 
capable of invading the Japanese archipelago have further distorted 
the Japanese image of the Soviet Union. 
— The Cuban missile crisis of 1962 made the Soviet Union aware 
of its inferior military strength, especially inferior nuclear capa- 
bility and naval power, and thus it embarked upon a full-fledged 
military buildup in order to make the East-West military balance 
favorable to the Eastern side. ‘The attempt of the Soviet Union to 
use every possible opportunity to expand its influence over strate- 
gically important areas in the Third World, directly or by use of 
surrogates, has contributed to a sense of unease in Japan. Successive 
conservative postwar governments in Japan have viewed such So- 
viet attempts as aimed at obtaining military ascendency over the 
U.S. and her allies and at establishing Soviet political influence 
worldwide.® 

The Soviet Union has been spending up to 12-14 per cent of its 
GNP for national defense in recent years. The Japanese suspect 
that the Soviet Union is unlikely to relax its military buildup de- 
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spite structural problems and difficulties it faces, such as chronic 
slump i in agricultural production, labor shortages and iuc ability 
to increase petroleum supplies appreciably. 

The Soviet military power consists of an organic combination of 
nuclear and conventional forces, supported by a huge military 
industry, efficient mobilization system and intensive military edu- 
cation. The number of Soviet SS-20 mobile IRBMs and Backfire 
bombers have been increased, greatly improving the capability of 
its theatre nuclear forces.’ The Soviet ground forces consist of 184 
divisions with approximately 1.85 million personnel and 50,000 
tanks? Similarly, the Soviet Tactical Air Force has approximately 
5,000 combat aircraft, and the acquisition of new types of aircraft 
with enhanced operational range, high-speed low-altitude penetra- 
tion, payload and electronic warfare capability, has improved both 
its ground attack capability and its ability to secure superiority in. 
the air. 

The Soviet naval forces consist of approximately 2,740 ships 

(including approximately 385 submarines) totalling 5.77 million 
tons, with more than 775 combat aircraft and 12,000 maritime 
infantry, and have improved capabilities of surface attack, anti- 
submarine warfare (ASW), fleet air defense and amphibious war- 
fare, thus taking on the character of an ocean-going fleet. The 
Soviet navy is aquiring the power to challenge seriously the Western 
countries’ command of the seas. 
' ‘The Soviet Union has long been a great land power with enor- 
mous ground forces. Recent developments in its sea and air lift 
capability have greatly enlarged its ability to project its forces to 
remote areas. Also, Soviet intelligence ships are active all over the 
world, collecting information on other countries’ military strength, 
the state of the seabed, current, etc.? 

Further, by deploying strong ground and air forces on the Euro- 
pean front and Far East, and a large naval force in the Pacific, 
Atlantic and Indian oceans, the Soviet Union maintains a global 
combat capability. Followmg the massive ground intervention by 
the Soviets in Afghanistan in December 1979, the Japanese suspect 
that the Soviet Union would not hesitate to use its military power 
to expand its influence and has the capability to do so even outside 
the East European bloc." The Soviet Union has deployed a new 
generation of offensive weapons to the Asia-Pacific region, includ- 
ing a Kiev-class aircraft carrier, an Ivan Rogov-class amphibious 
assault ship, Backfire bombers and SS-20 missiles. It has strength- 
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ened its strategic position, particularly in the area surrounding the 
oil-rich Gulf states, by expanding its influence to strategically im- 
portant countries in the Third World, such as Ethiopia, South 
Yemen, Vietnam and more recently Afghanistan. The development 
of Soviet military bases and the stationing of up to a division of 
ground combat forces on the islands of Etorofu, Kunashiri and 
Shikotan off the northern coast of Japan, in defiance of the out- 
standing Japanese territorial claims to the islands and in the ab- 
sence of any military threat from Japan, is particularly alarming 
in Japanese eyes. | 


ENCIRCLEMENT FEARS 


The Soviet military buildup in the Far East derived from anxiety 
that the U.S.S.R. was becoming encircled by what it perceived as 
an emerging Washington-Tokyo-Beijing alliance against her. The 
aggravation of relations between the two countries following the 
Afghanistan crisis and the Japanese participation in the economic 
sanctions against the Soviet Union, and the boycott of the Olympic 
Games in Moscow, while marking a clear move away from the 
low profile traditionally maintained by the Japanese on interna- 
tional political issues, also blurred the prospect of a settlement of 
the northern territories issue." The Soviet Union appears to have 
retreated from the 1972 position that “the northern territorial ques- 
tion remains a question unsettled between Japan and the Soviet 
Union." Moscow now maintains that all bilateral territorial issues 
were settled by the outcome of World War II. The Japanese gov- 
ernment has been extremely suspicious of the Soviet drafts for 
treaties of peace, friendship and cooperation, purporting to see in 
them as plans for the “Finlandization” of Japan. Since its incep- 
tion, the Self Defense Forces (SDF) were trained to view the Soviet 
Union as the chief hypothetical external enemy." 'This position 
seems unlikely to change in the immediate future, despite some 
renewed interest in developing economic ties. 

Geographically, Japan has an interest in maintaining stable and 
correct relations with the Soviet Union. Despite the territorial dis- 
pute and despite the absence of a peace treaty, Japan has economic 
interests in the development of natural gas, oil and pulpwood in 
Eastern Siberia and Sakhalin and in traditional fisheries. Given 
a more favorable political climate, the long-term possibilities for the 
development of a close and mutually beneficial economic relation- 
ship would appear to be considerable. Above all, Japan wishes to 
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avoid a military confrontation.with her Communist neighbor. 

Nevertheless, the Japanese government has publicly defined the 
Soviet military buildup as a potential threat to the country. How- 
ever, Japan is reluctant to define the Soviet Union as an adversary 
in her defense planning, and this remains a source of ambivalence 
in her defense policy and planning. While being suspicious of the 
Soviet policies and attitudes, Japan is reluctant to completely iden- 
tify its interests with Washington. In the wake of confrontationist 
posture and increasingly interventionist moves of the superpowers, 
the U.S. has sought, sometimes unsuccessfully, unqualified support 
from its East Asian allies against the Soviets, both politically and 
economically. Japanese sensitivity to American pressure was demon- 
strated in its policy on the Afghanistan crisis, It remains possible, 
if unlikely in the immediate future, that Japanese and American 
interests might diverge because the Japanese public will hesitate 
to confront the Soviet Union as staunchly as the U.S. might wish. 
Moreover, if for some reason the global balance of political, mili- 
tary and economic power tilts decisively in favor of the Soviet 
Union, it is by no means unthinkable that the Japanese establish- 
ment would increasingly identify its interests with those of Moscow. 

Nevertheless, there is a sizable number of people in Japan who 
demand a close watch on the Soviet buildup of a military capability. 
The potentials of economic cooperation has contributed little to 
the softening of the Japanese attitude toward the Soviets. Indeed, 
the current defense debate in Japan is being conducted mainly 
around two factors: the increasing Soviet military presence in the 
Far East and a growing Japanese doubt about the U.S. willingness 
and/or ability to come to Japan's rescue in the event of a Soviet 
attack. 

Besides, there are many internal and external changes that have 
taken place during the 1970s which have a significant bearing upon 
Japanese defense and security policies. While the oil crisis of 1973 
demonstrated the strategic vulnerability of the Japanese economy, 
the Iranian revolution and the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan to- 
wards the late 1970s changed Japan's views of her economic 
security. The collapse of U.S. policies in Indochina, together with 
the Carter administration's unilateral abrogation of its security 
treaty with Taiwan eroded the faith of many Japanese conserva- 
tives in Washington's ability and readiness to defend the security 
of Japan. When the U.S. deployed the Seventh Fleet in the Indian 
Ocean in 1971 during the Bangladesh War, Japan was awakened 
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to the reality that in the event of a crisis elsewhere, American 
military capability around Japan could be reduced, exposing Japa- 
nese security to external threats. 

The Vietnamese invasion of Kampuchea, the Chinese armed 
attack on Vietnam, the influx of Indochinese refugees into neigh- 
boring countries of Southeast Asia have caused Japan enormous 
worry. The volatility of political situation poses a threat to Japan's 
security. 

Japan has noted that American naval and air supremacy, to- 
gether with massive ground intervention, did not enable the U.S. 
to impose its will on the revolutionary forces of Indochina. Japa- 
nese perception of U.S. naval power and its role in today's world - 
has changed drastically. The ineffectiveness of U.S. naval power in 
changing the balance in Indonesia in 1965, the inability to guide 
events in the Portuguese colonies after the fall of Salazar, the zero 
U.S. impact on events in Iran, the unlikely impact on the final out- 
come in Afghanistan and, most conspicuously, the failure of U.S. 
naval power in influencing the price of oil, or the unwillingness of 
the Organization of the Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) 
to supply it, have all contributed to the changing Japanese per- 
ception, Across large areas of the globe, American influence is in 
retreat. The initiative has been seized by armed masses inspired 
by revolutionary creeds and by strongly nationalist governments. 
It is difficult for Japan to ignore the implications of these develop- 
ments. ; 

Ínternally too, pressure has built up and persuasive arguments 
have surfaced for a rapid increase in defense capability more 
insistently than ever before. Japan has become increasingly self- 
confident, because of its economic success, and seems prepared to 
assume international responsibility commensurate with its economic 
strength. The generational change in Japan has brought a chang- 
ing perception of security and defense issues. A growing number 
of younger people born after World War II are no longer allergic 
toward discussions on war and militarism.” They seem to consider 
defense and security issues more on their own merits than the older 
generations, Simultaneously, considerable debate has also centered 
on the Article 9 of the Constitution, which puts restrictions on 
Japan's defense. 


ISSUE OF MILITARY BUILDUP 
Defense debate, politically taboo less than a decade ago, has 
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come to attract public interest, and the SDF which has been keep- 
ing a low profile for a long time has begun to enjoy solid public 
acceptance. Arguments have also surfaced for a larger defense 
capability, for arms exports, for the reappraisal of constitutional 
restraints, and even for conscription. ‘Though such arguments come 
from a minority, they nevertheless seem to point toward the direc- 
tion of a revised policy. 

The continued world recession has led to a significant contrac- 
tion of capacity in various sectors of the economy, resulting in the 
problem of unemployment. As a result, both industry and some 
trade unions are already looking toward defense industries to create 
a favorable climate for industrial investment and additional em- 
ployment opportunities. The shipbuilding industry is looking for- 
ward to constructing naval vessels. Some major enterprises such as 
Tokyo Shibaura Electric and Fujitsu have already indicated their 
intention to strengthen the defense production sector. At the same 
time, Japanese business interests are trying to pressure the govern- 
ment into relaxing the restrictions on the export of armaments, and 
urging the government to increase defense efforts.? It is noteworthy 
that recently a government report suggested that Japan should 
develop its nuclear industry as an export industry.”® As a result, 
leading business groups clamor for increased military expenditure. 
Some officials of the Keidanren have openly advocated expansion 
of defense capability and possession of nuclear arms." An increas- 
ing unemployment problem is also driving some trade unions to 
support increased defense production. 

Japanese industries have given a low priority to arms production 
but it is likely that they will not be slow to appreciate the increas- 
ing business opportunities of a growing political trend. Once indus- 
try invests heavily in plant for the production of weapons, demand 
for larger defense spending to sustain production will continue to 
grow, and an upward spiral will begin. Growing American interest 
in the defense application of the highly advanced technologies de- 
veloped by Japanese industries will offer new export opportunities. 
As Japan's export specialization in products such as automobiles 
and television find its markets saturated, Japanese industries might 
be prompted to explore new export opportunities in the sale of 
weapons and equipment. 

Moreover, the U.S. has begun to question the "free ride" concept 
of Japanese security. In his first annual defense report to Congress 
in February 1982, President Ronald Reagan said he expected 
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Japan to expand "defense capabilities responsive to the threat in 
Northeast Asia." Earlier, U.S. Defense Secretary Casper Wein- 
berger urged Japan to acquire enough military power to defend 
its sealanes up to 1,000 miles offshore. Along with this, as noted 
earlier, there is a growing feeling of self-confidence and assertive- 
ness among the Japanese elite. 

lhe Zenko Suzuki cabinet, for its part, in the face of almost 
unprecedented American and Chinese pressure, refused to consider 
Washington's requests for a de facto 15.4 per cent annual increase 
in military expenditure over three years, rejected the figure of 9.7 
per cent regarded by the U.S. as a barely acceptable minimum, 
and settled, instead, for a 7.6 per cent increase, a figure which 
apparently includes substantial wage adjustments for SDF mem- 
bers.” Suzuki clearly rejected a regional military role but did not 
oppose a greater degree of bilateral military cooperation.” Similar- 
ly, Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone also has rejected a regional 
military role, though he did not oppose a greater level of bilateral 
military cooperation.” 

The attitude of the general public toward a large-scale military 
buildup is also negative. Japanese public opinion is generally re- 
luctant to support any drastic increase in force levels. In a 1982 
opinion survey conducted by the government, only six per cent sup- 
ported "large scale" increases, 33 per cent supported ' ‘increase of 
a certain degree," and 37 per cent opted to maintain the present 
level of defense expenditure. The reason for this is the public aver- 
sion to war and militarism, most emphatically expressed in the 
poste ar war-renouncing Constitution. 


CONSTITUTIONAL RESTRAINT DEBATE 


Incessant debate for the past few years is heard on the question 
of revising the Constitution, particularly Article 9, which stipulates 
the renunciation of war, a ban on the possession of war potential 
and the negation of belligerency rights. The "Three Non-Nuclear 
Principles" of not possessing, not manufacturing and not permitting 
the introduction of nuclear weapons into Japan has been the tradi- 
tional policy of successive Japanese governments, It meant that 
Japan has no intention of possessing any kind of nuclear weapon 
even though defensive nuclear weapons were considered permissi- 
ble under the~Constitution.” | 

- Japan has been the world's economic superman, thanks to the 
thue decades-old no-war Constitution. General, Douglas Mac- 
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Arthur's concept of making Japan the “Switzerland of Asia" has 
fascinated Japanese thinking for three decades. But opinion is 
slowly building up in favor of revision of the Constitution to enable 
the country to rearm itself, particularly to meet what it fears to be 
a growing threat to its security from the Soviet Union.? Economic 
recession may compel industrial interests and the trade unions 
which owe allegiance to company and company prosperity rather 
than to ideology, to support moves to use excess industrial capacity 
for the manufacture of defense-related goods. Interest groups may 
pressure for the revision of the Constitution. Many Japanese ques- 
tion the Constitution written in embarrassingly poor Japanese that 
reads like a translation of a document composed by U.S. Army 
lawyers and put into shape by the aides of a General. Scholars 
have questioned the wisdom of the Constitution and have pointed 
out the absurdity of the terminologies such as “never” and “for- 
ever" in a contemporary legal document and condemned the whole 
idea of a foreign imposed Constitution.? 

The ruling Liberal Democratic Party (LDP) has taken the lead 
in initiating a national debate to build up concensus in favor of 
revising the Constitution, particularly for eliminating or amending 
Article 9 to remove all ambiguity about the legality of the SDF. 
The legality of the SDF is based on the interpretation that the 
Constitution does not bar the country from having a defense capa- 
bility. The Constitution itself, however, says absolutely nothing on 
the defense forces. 

The issue was discussed within the LDP after their 1980 electoral 
victory. Accordingly in October 1980, the party decided officially 
to study possible constitutional amendments. It was argued that 
the Constitution ought to be revised in any case, since it was adopted 
when Japan, under the Occupation of the Allied Powers, could 
not make an independent decision on the kind of Constitution it 
wanted. Others argued that the revision is necessary for providing 
a proper constitutional basis for the SDF and removing current 
ambivalence. Still others advocate the complete alteration of 
Article 9 in order to establish a basis for improvements in the mili- 
tary forces, even to the extent of providing the SDF with an 
"offensive" capability, which the present Constitution. explicitly 
denies. ` dE 

Nakasone has made his views clear with regard to Article 9. 
While applauding the “fine features” of the Constitution such as 
its stress on pácifism, human rights, etc., he advocates its revision. 
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He, however, did not discuss the question of revising the Constitu- 
tion 1n his Diet speech of December 3, 1982 even as a theoretical 
possibility. May be, being the prime minister, he had to balance 
the different factions of his party in order to safeguard his own 
position and cleverly avoided the issue. It is unlikely, however, 
that the issue will not reappear during his tenure.” 

Not in the distant past, justice minister in Suzuki's cabinet Seisuke 
Okuno, one of the strongest advocates of revision, first in his “in- 
dividual capacity" and subsequently as the justice minister, caused 
an uproar by remarking: "I welcome the argument that a new 
constitution should be drafted by the Japanese." Nakasone him- 
self has expressed his views before assumption of office not only to 
scrap Article 9 but also to reshape the articles about the Emperor, 
making him a proper head of state as in European monarchies. 

In a recent article published in the Japan Times Weekly, Pro- 
fessor Ikutaro Shimizu made a *hawkish" observation by advo- 
cating an essentially Gaullist course for Japan? In Professor 
Shimizu’s views, Japan, while maintaining amiable relations with 
the U.S., should abandon the American alliance, which has become 
ineffective, unnecessary and dangerous, revise the Constitution and 
jettison the Three Non-Nuclear Principles. When Japan sheds its 
postwar taboos and comes to possess military power commensurate 
with its economic strength, a political power of no small magnitude 
will be born. He further says that either because of inertia or self- 
debasement, Japan has so far behaved like a handicapped person 
on the world stage when, in fact, it has the qualities to become a 
world power.? By way of concrete proposals, Shimizu recommends 
a military expenditure of some U.S.$120 billion over a 10-year 
period. This would raise Japan's defense expenditure from one 
per cent of GNP to three per cent of GNP. Japan should embark on 
construction of two aircraft carrier task forces, each about the size 
of the U.S. Seventh Fleet. Seventeen aircraft carriers, 34 anti- 
aircraft destroyers and 85 multi-purpose destroyers would be 
needed. Japan should also purchase 350 F-15 “Eagle” interceptors. 
(The SDF currently plans to acquire 100 over Io years). In the 
Ground Self Defense Force, the number of armored fighting vehi- 
cles per division should be increased from 48 to 200-300. If all 
this could be accomplished, Shimizu believes, Japan could face the 
Great Powers on its own. 

In practical terms, revision of the Constitution would be very 
difficult, for it would require the concurring votes of two-thirds of 
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members of each of the two Houses of the Diet, to be further 
ratified by a national referendum. The LDP seems unlikely to gain 
such a majority in the near future. The possible endorsement from 
other parties, should a revision proposal be brought up in the Diet, 
would likely to be offset by defections from within the LDP itself. 
Further, there is suspicion among some academics and intellectuals 
about the LDP’s motives and intentions. They feel that any re- 
visionist stance would presage a rapid increase in Japan’s defense 
capability. At a time when world leaders are grapplmg with the 
problem of international arms reduction, any attempt in Japan to 
revise the Constitution to pave the way for building up a military 
capability would not only cause an international uproar but also 
domestic political turmoil. A fairly broad spectrum of public opin- 
ion believes that a big military establishment could be anathema 
to democracy. This sentiment will continue to be reinforced by 
strong Japanese anti-nuclear feelings. Any party in office would be 
unlikely to risk its political future by pushing such radical measures 
in the short-term. Nevertheless, in the medium-term, efforts might 
be made to create a more favorable environment to prepare for 
gradual public acceptance and a complete change of policy might 
not be completely ruled out in the long run, possibly within the 
coming two decades. Notwithstanding the voices of opposition 
against revising the Constitution, it can hardly be overlooked that 
the mood of the Japanese people, fortified by their consciousness 
of the country’s bulging economic muscles, is inexorably tending 
to change in favor of a constitutional revision, especially in the 
light of what they perceive as the growing threat from the Soviet 
Union to the country’s security and the Soviet refusal to discuss 
the question of the four offshore islands, just a stone’s throw away 
from Japan’s Hokkaido, and the steady Soviet military buildup 
on those islands. 


CONCERN OVER MILITARISM 


International area specialists and analysts of Japanese foreign 
policy and diplomacy, however, have not overlooked the signifi- 
cance of some recent developments that have taken place in Japan. 
They note with concern the possible revival of militaristic senti- 
ments that they see in the Education Ministry’s move to rewrite 
school textbooks to erase much what Japan did in Asia before 
and during World War II; the frequent appearance of political 
leaders, including prime ministers, at Yasukuni Shinto shrine, 
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specifically constructed in religious commemoration of Japan's war 


dead; and the emerging of blatantly pro-Japan war movies such 
as "Dai Nippon Teikoku" (“Greater Japanese Empire” or “Greater 
Imperial Japan”). Observers outside Japan believe that the Japa- 
nese government is gradually building a bridge to the formal re- 
acceptance of many militaristic symbols renounced after the war. 
The wide acceptance of the recent war movie, and not too power- 


ful opposition to the textbook revision inside Japan and the tacit 


public acceptance of the Yasukuni shrine are some of the portends 
of this dangerous trend. | 
A decision on the part of some future Japanese government to 


protect its interest by means of a nuclear strike force could have a. 


very destabilizing effect on Asian-Pacific politics. So too would a 
Japanese decision to construct a naval force of the type ee) 
envisaged by Professor Ikutaro Shimizu. 

The pressure of externally-generated events and the Gansequent 
positions taken by the media and the political parties will be 
factors making for change. The Soviet attempts to make the nearby 
Sea of Okhotsk a well defended maritime bastion in which sub- 
marines armed with ICBMs can move in relative security will re- 
kindle Japanese concern about their security, and therefore, defense. 

Pressure is also mounting in Japan to review the logic of keeping 
annual defense expenditure within one per cent of the GNP. Ad- 
vocates for this argument point out that creating a sensible defense 
posture should not begin with the assumption of an expenditure 
ceiling based on a ratio of defense outlays to GNP. They argue 
that the defense budget should be determined on the basis of de- 
fense requirements and financial conditions, since the over-emphasis 
on GNP ratio tends to overlook many important points such as the 
nature of the military posture, the cost-effectiveness of a given capa- 
bility and the scale of defense expenditure. 

A slight diversion of its GNP in order to increase the defense 
budget would raise a storm domestically and probably protests from 
some countries in East and Southeast Asia. ‘Therefore, the possible 


increase in military expenditure would be reasonably expected to ` 


be in the high technology sector, It may be noted here that the 
ratio of research and development (R and D) expenses in Japa- 
nese defense expenditure is unbelievably low, only one per cent in 
FY 1980, whereas around ro per cent of the U.S., British and 
French expenditure is devoted to R and D, and five per cent in 
West Germany. Perhaps, if a decision is made and Japan sets its 
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mind to it, its expertise, with access through licensing agreements, 
to those of the U.S. and Western Europe, will make Japan's mili- 
tary technology. superior, in a short time, to that of thé Soviet 
Union. This would compensate to some extent for the lack of 
numerical strength. She can also reasonably be expected to increase 
her capability to defend her home islands from sea, land and air 
attack in a conventional war. As regards to increasing its naval 
capability, it is probably the only feasible way to contribute toward 
a wider defense and security role in the Western Pacific region 
where Japan's overseas commerce is heavily concentrated, though 
such a policy has to withstand the storm of home politics as well 
as fear of many smaller Asian countries. 

Any revival of Japanese militarism would immediately raise an 
uproar in its Asian neighbors who still remember the nightmare of 
Japanese excesses during the War. The uproar that the textbook 
revision controversy caused in China, South Korea and countries 
of Southeast Asia is a case in point.? Because of such sensitivity, 
Japan has rejected repeated U.S. urgings to increase its defense 
expenditure while expanding military cooperation. A complete 
swing towards the right is, however, mapronee ic for the moment, 
but not impossible. 

Japanese foreign policy makers will likely be confronted with 
critical choices in the coming years, Developments in the coming 
two decades would determine how far Japan is going to strengthen 
its military capability. Developments and perceptions in Japan dur- 
ing the last few years are pointers to the direction of strengthening 
its self-defense. It is necessary, however, that the limits to expan- 
sion be defined by more perceptive and rational planning. For the 
future, the prospect of a more self-assertive Japan and a policy 
emphasis towards that direction, including Japan opting for the 
nuclear option, depending upon external exigencies, can not be 
completely ruled out. If international tension heightens and the 
Cold War which has already begun is not checked from further 
exacerbation, Japan might start seriously thinking of changing 
policy emphasis to protect its political and economic security inter- 
ests and this would lead Japan to the assumption of a more active 
military role. 
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JAPAN: SOCIAL STRUCTURE 
AND WORK ETHIC 
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i live in an automobile city in Canada, and I am often asked 


By Akira Kubota 





to compare American and Japanese automobile workers. 

The usual: way in which I answer this question is to use the 
example of migratory farm workers and the members of a family 
which owns and operates a farm. In other words, American auto- 
workers can be compared to the migratory farm workers in the 
United States, and the Japanese autoworkers can be compared to 
the operators of family-owned farms. 

A group of migratory farm workers may not work for more than 
eight hours a day, and since there is no guarantee that they will 
work really hard, it may be wise for the farm owner to assign a 
member of his family to the migratory workers so as to make sure 
that they will work seriously. The economic objective of these 
migratory workers is to get paid for the labor that they supply and 
not necessarily to strive to produce as good a crop as possible from 
the farm. 

On the other hand, the members of a family which owns a jm 
work from sunrise to sunset, They are so deeply involved in their 
family enterprise that they need no supervisor to see to it that all 
the workers work hard. The objective of this farming family is the 
ultimate crop to be produced by the field and not an immediate 
compensation for their current physical labor. Unlike the migratory 
workers, all the members of a farming family share the same ulti- 
mate economic objective. 

A typical American autoworker is very much like a typical 
migratory worker. An American atitoworker is most likely to refuse 
to put in free overtime; he has developed only marginal loyalty 
toward his company; he finds a considerable gap between his per- 
sonal interests and his company's interests; and he sees little reason 
to work extraordinarily hard so as to improve the quality or quantity 
of the products that he manufactures. Since an American auto- 
worker’s involvement in his work is relatively lukewarm, it is neces- 
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sary to create a more or less top-to-down system of supervision. 
Whether or not American autoworker works hard is less dependent 
upon the worker's inner work motivation than upon the eeu of 
the supervisor to lead and direct his worker. 

Depending upon the circumstance, the supervisor may exercise 
a greater or lesser degree of authority. At one extreme, the super- 
visor may make it clear that he has the right to dismiss any of the 
people who work under him, and the fear of dismissal may success- 
fully drive every worker under him to work extremely hard. At 
the other extreme end, the supervisor may refuse or may be unable 
to exert much influence upon his workers, arid the lack of authori- 
tarian supervision may lead to a significant decline in the perform- 
ance of his workers. Strong unionism in most American auto- 
makers usually makes it difficult for the supervisor to fully exercise 
his authority among his subordinates. 

A typical Japanese autoworker is very much like a member of 
a typical farming family. A typical Japanese autoworker is willing 
to put in free overtime in order to meet some special deadline or 
target; he has developed strong loyalty toward his company; he 
finds little gap between his personal interests and his company’s 
interests; and he naturally makes an all-out effort to improve the 
quality and quantity of the products he manufactures, 

Since a Japanese autoworker is so deeply involved in his work, 
he does not need an authoritarian supervisor whose role is to make 
sure that the worker works hard. A Japanese autoworker is trusted 
by the management, and he is given a large degree of discretionary 
authority. Certainly, there is no need for a Japanese automaker to 
use the fear of dismissal as a critical psychological device to ensure 
that its workers will work diligently. Hence a Japanese automaker 
rarely fires any of its workers. While Western business managers 
can and do resort to blunt and primitive devices of personnel man- 
agement, Japanese business managers usually use the subtle and 
sophisticated devices of private persuasion and group pressure. It 
appears that in the long run the latter approach is more effective 
in properly motivating industrial workers. 

It is my contention that there is a fundamental difference be- 
tween the West and Japan with respect to work involvement. The 
difference is fundamental in the sense that it is based not upon 
some nebulous attitudinal or cultural differences but upon explicit 
structural differences of Western and Japanese societies. More 
specifically, Japanese social organizations, and particularly Japa- 
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nése business corporations, are organized in such a manner that 
there is no perceived conflict between the interests of a group and 
the interests of the individual members of that group. Everyone 
in a Japanese company shares more or less the same interests or 
objective so that the company is bound to be incredibly efficient. 

This is so because in Japan a company is more like a big 
“happy” family. The Japanese have an unusual ability of trans- 
forming a group consisting of thousands or hundreds of thousands 
of people into a quasi-family organization. I would call this phe- 
nomenon social familism. Social familism in Japan creates quasi- 
family organizations, and in a quasi-family group, we find common 
perceived interests or a goal, and sharing of common interests or 
a goal makes that group extremely productive. À farm operated 
by a big "happy" family is usually vastly more efficient than a 
farm of a comparable size using the same number of migratory 
farm workers. 

It is well known that Max Weber, a towering German sociolo- 
gist, attempted to explain the rise of capitalism in the West on the 
basis of the Protestant ethic. According to Weber, the religious 
Reformation in medieval Europe generated a new ethical perspec- 
tive with respect to the cumulation of wealth, and this perspective, 
particularly Calvinism, greatly contributed to the rise of modern 
capitalism (Max Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of 
Capitalism). | 

Mary Japanese cultural critics or social thinkers have attempted 
to extrapolate Weber's approach and to apply it to the Japanese 
scene. One tempting hypothesis 1s to explain the economic develop- 
ment of modern Japan on the basis of premodern Japanese social 
thought such as Buddhism and Confucianism. An example of such 
an attempt is found in the recent works of Shichihei Yamamoto, 
who is widely suspected be the real author of a 1971 bestseller 
called The Japanese and the Jews (“Philosophy of Diligence,” 
Look Japan, July 10, 1980, pp. 6-7). A Western example of this 
attempt is found in “Must Japan Slow?” by Norman McRae in 
the February 23, 1980 issue of the Economist. 


THE FAMILY, IDEAL MODEL 


My hypothesis is a further extension and a further clarification 
of this general approach. Also mine is more specific in linking Gon- 
fucianism with the social structure and work ethic. I believe that 
we can identify an explicit process by which an ideology produces 
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a certain type of social structure, which in turn leads to a special 
kind of work ethic. 

According to Confucianism, the family is probably the most im- 
portant social organization. Since it is extremely important, it 
makes sense to use it as an ideal model in organizing any other 
social group. It is thus unavoidable for the Japanese to structure 
a business corporation more like the natural family. For the Japa- 
nese, an ideal company is more like a family which owns and 
operates a farm: all members of the family work from sunrise to 
sunse:; each member of the family thinks that he or she “owns” 
the farm even though it is legally registered under the father's 
name; and since everyone shares the same objective, everyone 
works very hard to produce as good a crop as possible. 

"There is little question that the Japanese have a very strong 
_ tendency to structure inter-personal relationships after those of the 
natural family. The Japanese often talk about the oyabun-kobun 
(parent-part-child-part) relationship as a pervasive basic model of 
social relations in Japan. Although today's Japan has been greatly 
modernized and democratized, and although the Japanese now 
enjoy a large degree of freedom and individualism, Japan also re- 
tains much of its traditional heritage, and an example of such a 
feudal legacy is the continued, if weakened, existence of the oyabun- 
kobur relationship in many important segments of Japanese society. 
In fact, it would be virtually impossible for anyone to study national 
or local politics, the higher civil service, the sports or entertainment 
world, zatkat (big business), or higher education without recog- 
nizing one form of the oyabun-kobun relationship or another. 

It should be noted that the tendency to make most social organi- 
zations quasi-familial organizations is largely unique to the Japa- 
nese and is not particularly strong among other Asians such as the 
Chinese and the Koreans. The Chinese and Koreans—or any other 
Asian or Western nationalities for that matter—tend to draw a 
very sharp distinction between kins and non-kins, and they can not 
create a big “happy” family which would inevitably. include non- 
kins. Although Confucianism has dominated much of Asia for cen- 
turies as a major ideological framework, it has not always been 
uniformly interpreted in all Asian cultures. Apparently, the Japa- 
nese took the family more seriously than the Chinese or the Ko- 
reans, and the Japanese have always made a far more systematic 
effort to organize most social groups like the natural family than 
other Asians. 
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— It is, for example, ideally thought in Japan that a business cor- 
poration is owned not by its managers or even by its shareholders 
but by its employees. A janitor in the Toyota Motor Company may 
think that he “owns” the company in the sense that a ten-year old 
boy may feel that he “owns” his father’s farm. This is usually possi- 
ble in Japan for two reasons. First, the equity of a typical large 
Japanese company is more controlled by its bank creditors than 
by its shareholders. Banks and other financial institutions usually 
do not interfere with the internal management of the company 
unless the company faces a serious crisis. Second, most Japanese 
corporate managers, including lenders, make decisions on the basis 
of consensus, which more or less reflects the views of all of the com- 
pany's employees. Decision-making by consensus in a business cor- 
poration or a farming family tends to promote the .psychological 
involvement of each of its workers. 

Given the weak influence of the stockholders, the relatively strong 
position of bank creditors and the tradition of decision-making by 
consensus, it is difficult for the family which founded or “owns” 
the company to play a decisive role in the management of the 
company. It is also hard for the founding family to control all the 
key corporate positions. Unlike most Chinese or Korean companies 
where key corporate positions are strictly reserved for the mem- 
bers or relatives of the founding family, large Japanese companies 
usually have only a weak barrier or no barrier at all against non- 
kins in terms of career development. A relative lack of sharp dis- 
tinction in terms of natural kinship in Japanese executive recruit- 
ment makes it possible to assign appropriately qualified individuals 
to key management positions. 

Why did the Japanese cease to make as sharp a distinction based 
on kinship as the Chinese or the Koreans? My guess is that Japan's 
feudalism brought about this development. Unlike China or Korea, 
medieval Japan developed a more or less authentic form of feudal- 
ism as medieval Europe did; and I suspect that the rise of feudalism 
in Japan caused the Japanese to misinterpret (or to interpret differ- 
ently) the meaning of the family in Confucianism. Under Japanese 
feudalism, one of the values most strongly emphasized by the ruling 
Tokugawa family was loyalty. Loyalty under the Tokugawa rule 
usually meant the pledge of allegiance between non-kins. A feudal 
retainer was indoctrinated to do everything including sacrificing 
his life in order to protect the honor of his lord, and this extra- 
ordinary emphasis on loyalty inevitably transformed each feudal 
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domain into a situation more like the natural family. A feudal 
domain shared the same goal just like a farming family, and it was 
just as cohesive as a farming family. Japan's feudalism lasted for 
centuries and reached an extremely developed form of social and 
political structure by the time it was destroyed by domestic eco- 
nomic and external political forces. Thus during the feudal period, 
the Japanese apparently succeeded in perfecting their ingenious 
techniques of structuring most social organizations more like the 
natural family. 


ZAIBATSU STRUCTURE 


The Japanese tendency to impose a familial structure on social 
organizations is so great that they have even created families of 
corporations or Zaibatsu. In other words, the Japanese create not 
only a quasi-family structure which consists of individual workers 
but also a quasi-family structure which consists of individual cor- 
porations. Since a typical Japanese zazbatsu is not only extensive 
in terms of the industrial sectors it covers but. also highly cohesive 
in terms of its business activities, a zaibatsu tends to be far more 
powerful than its vaguely similar counterparts in the West such as 
the German Konzerns and the American conglomerates. 

In any event, there is httle question that Japanese corporations 
use a large variety of special organizational techniques to transform 
themselves into a "family." As a typical farmer does not lay-off or 
dismiss his wife at the time of a poor harvest, a typical Japanese 
company does it best to keep all of its employees whether it makes 
or lóses money. Lifetime employment is the ideal of Japanese per- 
sonnel management; a corporate manager must take care of his 
“family”. members whether it ‘shines or rains. The head of a farm- 
ing farnily may regularly discuss at the family dinner table how 
to. improve the family's agricultural production. Similarly, the 
manager of-a Japanese plant gives a pep talk on production or 
quality to the "workers of that plant immediately after the daily 
calisthenic session or the weekly practice of singing company song. 
A synchronized group éxercise or the singing of the company song 
inevitably promotes the solidarity or the "family atmosphere" of 
the corporate structure. 

In a typical farming family, the sons and daughters share the 
samé economic obj ective as the father, and they .do not usually 
think of organizing a unión in order to extract ‘as high a. wage as 
possible, from. the father. Similarly, in a Japanese.company, man- 
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agement and labor share the same goal, and there is no basic adver- 
sary relationship. Since all of them belong to the same big "happy" 
family, they can fully understand each other, and there is no need 
to resort to such “unproductive” measures as strikes, picketing, 
lockouts, etc. 

An interesting by-product of this Japanese tendency to impose 
a familial structure on social groups is the proclivity to generate 
an exceptionally high degree of competitiveness among comparable 
groups in Japanese society. On the one hand, Japanese quasi-family 
organizations are internally very cohesive, but on the other hand, 
they are externally highly competitive. 

The farming families in Japan’s countryside tend to be highly 
competitive with each other. The Sato family and the Suzuki family 
may be highly conscious of each other with respect to land holding 
or crop output, and they usually try very hard to surpass each other. 
A typical Japanese family is highly concerned with its honor and 
prestige, and all the members of the family make an extraordinary 
effort to promote its common welfare. | 

A typical Japanese family is probably far more collectivist and 
less individualistic than a typical American family. A Japanese 
farm boy probably does more to assist his father than a typical 
American farm boy, and a typical Japanese father is probably 
more willing to use his savings to help his children with respect to 
their education. A typical Japanese wife clearly does much more 
for her husband or her children than a typical American wife. 
(Most American activists of women’s liberation are unlikely to 
approve of the status of the wife of a typical Japanese family.) 

A family as a social unit weighs more in Japan than in America, 
while an individual as a social unit weighs more in America than 
in Japan. As a collective social unit, the Japanese family is inter- 
nally highly cohesive and externally highly competitive. The divorce 
rate in Japan, according to Professor Edwin Reischauer, is only 
one-eighteenth of that in America (The Japanese, p. 212). 

Apparently, Japanese families take their competitiveness with 
them when they migrate into another culture. I have, for example, 
visited numerous Japanese and Japanese American farmers in 
California. I get a distinct impression that the Japanese farmers 
in the San Joaquin Valley or Orange County are far more com- 
petitive with each other than virtually any other farming ethnic 
group in America. Apparently, the Itohs and Sasakis compete far 
more vigorously than the Johnsons and Wilsons. I know for a fact 
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that some of theni worked not only from sunrise to sunset but also 
on Sundays and other statutory holidays. (We must remember that 
the workers of today's giant corporation in Japan do not take all 
of their holidays.) Thus, by 1941, the Japanese and the Japanese 
American farmers established a dominant position in certain sectors 
—e.g. truck farming—of Southern California's agriculture. The 
unusual competitiveness and ultimate success of the Japanese far- 
mers are often considered to be a major factor which contributed 
to the vicious anti-Japanese feelings in prewar California, 
Extraordinary competitiveness among today's Japanese families 
is most vividly shown with respect to the Japanese family’s deep 
involvement in the education of its children. A typical Japanese 
is highly conscious not only of the amount of rice his neighbor has 
produced but also of the academic performance of the children 
of his neighbor. Since academic success is probably more closely 
related to occupation success or material gain in Japan than, for 
example, in the U.S., sending one's sons and daughters to the right 
school has become a major project of a typical Japanese family. 


EXAMINATION HELL" 


In order for a Japanese boy to attend a prestigious university, 
he has little choice but to attend a prestigious high school. If he 
has not, he has little chance of passing a stiff competitive entrance 
examination of the university of his choice. But in order to attend 
a good high school, he has to be graduated from a good middle 
school, and so on. Some ‘ “prestigious” kindergartens in Japan screen 
their applicants through their competitive entrance examinations. 
It is not unusual for a middle class family to refuse to receive any 
guest for a period of three or six months because one of its children 
is preparing for an entrance examination. The whole process is 
appropriately called the “examination hell” in Japan. 

What this means is that Japanese parents—usually the mother— 
spend an inordinate amount of time in tutoring their children. 
(According to a Wali Street Journal article, a Japanese vice-pres- 
ident of Nissan Motors, U.S.A. spends a few hours a week tutoring 
his children.) The major concern of a typical American middle 
class housewife may be to attend a weight reducing session at local 
YWCA or to take a graduate course on psychology at a local col- 
lege. Some American middle class wives may continue their pro- 
fessicnal careers in teaching or law even after they have been 
married. Few Japanese women retain a job after they are married, 
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and Japanese wives generally spend little time outside their homes, 
‘The principal concern of a typical Japanese wife is to tutor her 
sons and daughters in order to make sure that they will be ad- 
mitted to the right kindergarten or the right grade school. Since 
some Japanese women are. so preoccupied with their children's 
education, they are often called kyo;iku mama (education mama). 
There is little question that while American wives are relatively in- 
dividualistic-oriented, Japanese wives are extraordinarily family- 
oriented. 

In addition, Japan has a unique nationwide institution of neigh- 
borhood prep schools which mainly teach the basic 3 R's—reading, 
writing and arithmetic—to grade, middle and high school pupils. 
These schools may use large private homes or non-residential build- 
ings and employ retired school teachers or college students, and 
these unaccredited schools supplement what Japanese pupils learn 
at the officially recognized schools, 

It is estimated that there are 100,000 schools of this type in Japan 
in 1981, and they cost about U.S.$70-U.S.$100 per child per 
month. There are even national chains of “franchised” schools 
where the textbooks and the examination questions are developed 
at their main offices on the basis of their pooled resources. One such 
chain called Kumonsugakujuku had an enrollment of 1,000,000 
pupils in 1981, and its gross revenue in 1981 was U.S.$29 million. 
I know of no other nation in the world which has developed such 
an extensive private supplementary education network. I know of 
no other nation in the world where a typical average family spends 
as much as U.S.$75 to U.S.$100 per month per child for a 
supplementary liberal arts education of their offspring. 

This extraordinary emphasis on education in contemporary 
Japan leads to at least two or three significant intellectual, social 
and economic consequences. First, a very large segment of the Japa- 
nese are thoroughly trained with respect to basic liberal arts skills, 
and as it will be seen presently, Japan is vastly superior to the U.S. 
in terms of such a basic indicator as the rate of literacy. Second, 
an intense exposure to a large variety of frequent tests has naturally 
caused the Japanese to develop the habit to paying attention to 
details and has probably made them more perfectionists than most 
people of the world. It is hard for me not to believe that Japan’s 
“examination hell” has made no contribution to the high quality 
of the recent Japanese industrial products. 

Third, the existence of the nationwide networks of small prep 
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schools which begin at the grade school level and Japan's *examina- 
tion hell” have made the Japanese extremely competitive. While 
many American students probably become highly conscious of 
academic competition at relatively late stages such as the senior 
high school or college level, most Japanese are compelled to become 
extremely competitive even at the elementary school level. It ap- 
pears that the Japanese.have been more thoroughly socialized to 
compete with one another than most people of the world. The fact 
that the Japanese currently try very hard to compete with the U.S. 
in advanced electronics—while the Germans and the Russians ap- 
parently decided to drop out from this kind of race—may well be 
related to this type of early indoctrination process. 

It is important to note that competitiveness in Japan looks funda- 
mentally different from that in the West. Competitiveness in the 
West is usually based mainly on the effort of the individual in- 
volved. In Japan, however, competitiveness is based on not just on 
the effort of the individual but also on the effort of the individual’s 
group. In the case of educational competitiveness, a typical Japa- 
nese student studies hard, and he or she 1s supported by the all-out 
effort of his or her family. It is no accident that the famed Suzuki 
method of musical education fully exploits the role of the family 
as small children first learn how to play the violin. 

There is little doubt that a Japanese child is fully supported by 
his or her family. The child's mother will inevitably spend an end- 
less amount of time in tutoring him or her, and the child's father 
will spend a very generous portion of his family savings on the 
child's education. What is involved here is an all-out effort by a 
social group called the family. Sometimes, the support and the 
expectation of the family are extremely strong, and some Japanese 
youth have a difficulty in meeting their families! expectations. 
When they fail to enter the school of their choice, they find no way 
of getting out of this difficulty except by committing suicide. 


HIGH IQ SCORES 


Recently, it was reported that the Japanese may have a higher 
average IQ than the North Americans or the Europeans. Accord- 
ing to Richard Lynn, who wrote an article in the May 1982 issue 
of Nature, the difference is remarkably large: the Japanese score 
is 111 whereas that of the Americans is only 100. Personally, I find 
it difficult to accept a difference of this magnitude as an accurate 
indicator of the difference in some innate intellectual ability of the 
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people involved. Although the IQ score is designed to measure 
innate intellectual ability, it has been well known that it rarely 
succeeds to do so unconditionally. Most IQ tests reflect acquired 
intellectual ability to a larger or lesser degree, and I am inclined 
to attribute the above Japanese-American difference largely to 
some acquired intellectual ability. 

Several specific reasons may be cited in behalf of the preceding 

interpretation of mine. First, as I explained earlier, the Japanese 
make an extraordinary effort in their 3-R's education, and an 
intense study of the core academic subjects is likely to enhance 
their IQ score. Even the IQ tests are normally written, and one's 
reading skill—which is not exactly innate—does affect his or her 
performarice in most IQ tests. Second, as Mayo Moh points out 
in his article in the September 1982 issue of the Discover magazine, 
the Japanese take an inordinate number of ‘tests throughout their 
formative years including such critical tests as high school or college 
entrance examinations. They are far better trained for the task of 
taking tests than the Westerners, and the sheer amount and inten- 
sity of test experience are likely to influence their IQ scores. After 
all, most IQ tests are not radically different from some purely 
academic or achievement tests, and I have heard of the cases where 
a few Americans succeeded in improving their IQ scores by tens 
of points by systematically studying various versions of IQ tests. 
— Third; according to a Ford Foundation study, approximately 25 
million Americans are completely illiterate, and another 35 million 
Americans are functionally illiterate (New York Times, August 19, 
1982, p. A27). Being functionally illiterate means that one can not 
read a bus schedule, a manual explaining how to use a newly pur- 
chased lawn mower or fill out a job application form. In other 
words, approximately 25 per cent of the Americans are illiterate 
in one sense or another. By contrast, Japan’s rate of illiteracy is 
estimated to be less than one per cent’ (Ezra F. Vogel, Japan as 
No. 1: Lessons for America, p. 161). I have already indicated that 
most versions of IQ tests clearly presuppose a certain: minimum 
degree of reading ability. | 

In any event, such a major difference in the rate of literacy be- 
tween the two nations is ‘unavoidably significant in comparing the 
manufacturing capabilities of the two peoples. On the one hand; 
practically no Japanese factory worker has difficulty in understand- 
ing the manual for a lathe or any other machine that he has to use. 
On the other hand, on the average, one out of every four American 
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factory workers has a serious difficulty in understanding such mate- 
rial, It is inevitable that the Japanese and American factory workers 
differ considerably in terms of the quality and quantity of the in- 
dustrial products that they manufacture. | 

An interesting feature of the way in which the Japanese control 
their children or factory workers is that they rarely resort to the 
factor of fear. In American factories, dismissal may be a major 
factor in controlling the employees, but in Japanese factories, dis- 
missal can not be a major weapon in dealing with the workers since 
their norm is lifetime employment. Similarly, modern Japanese 
parents rarely use the factor of fear in controlling their children. 
In general, Japanese parents do not punish their children as sternly 
or as frequently as American parents. As a matter of fact, most 
Americans who have observed Japanese families usually criticize 
Japanese parts for not fully discharging the parental role of ade- 
quately disciplining their children. Most Japanese have been so- 
cialized in such a manner that they would do their best not to pro- 
founcly upset other individuals or to make them extremely angry, 
and they use this approach even to their children. A typical Japa- 
nese would be dismayed when an American mother refuses to give 
candy to her son when the latter is crying or when an American 
father issues an authoritative order to his children to go to bed at 
a certain time at night even though they have just begun watching 
some popular TV program. More broadly, persuasion and mutual 
understanding play a greater role in Japanese social relations than 
in American social relations, and the Japanese tend to discount the 
social usefulness of high-handed unilateral orders. 

Although both American managers and American parents have 
and exercise a greater degree of authority over their employees or 
their children, it appears to me that they are less effective in con- 
trolling their employees or children. Absenteeism in American fac- 
tories is much higher than it is in Japanese factories, and Japanese 
managers seem to be more effective than American.managers in 
influencing their employees with respect to quality control. Amer- 
ican parents may use more blunt and rigid techniques in order to 
instill an ideal code of social behavior in their children, but pro- 
porticnately more American children run away from home and 
become involved in drug or crime problems than Japanese children. 
All in all, the Japanese kyo:iku mama apparently retains more in- 
fluence over her children than comparable education conscious 
American mothers. | d 
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How is this possible? One possible answer is that the Japanese 
make a far more effective use of group pressure in controlling peo- 
ple and that more specifically the Japanese exploit one's desire 
to be accepted or approved by his or her group. The Japanese 
tend to be less individualistic than the Americans. In other words, 
the Japanese feel more insecure than the Americans, and it is far 
more important for the [Japanese to feel that they are fully accepted 
or approved. It is extremely important for a Japanese worker to 
be fully accepted by his co-workers. Since a typical Japanese worker 
works as a member of a small group, his performance is well known 
among all the members of his group. It is imperative for him to 
maintain as high a quality or quantity standard as possible. He can 
not afford to be absent, and he is even willing to give up some of 
his holidays. A Japanese worker is more like a member of a typical 
American high school football team. A high school star football 
player knows that he can not be absent from any of the scheduled 
games, and he may practice even on Saturdays, Sundays or statu- 
tory holidays. He has no choice but to work hard to maintain a 
fully respected—or accepted or approved—status in his team. 
Figuratively speaking, the work involvement of a typical Japanese 
worker is more like the involvement of an American football star 
in his “profession.” 


INSECURE JAPANESE CHILDREN 


If the Japanese are relatively insecure, the Japanese children are 
even more insecure. For the Japanese children, to be accepted or 
approved is an extremely important matter. For most children in 
most societies, the greatest fear is probably to be abandoned or to 
be rejected. Japan's kyoiku mama is fully aware that her children 
need her. These mothers know that they do not have to punish their 
children for education or other matters and that all they need to 
do is use of patient persuasion. These mothers may tell their chil- 
dren periodically that they have to study hard in order to get into 
the Tokyo Institute of Technology or Ochanomizu University just 
as Japanese plant managers periodically exhort their workers. Above 
all, these mothers are strongly supported by other members of their 
families or even by grade school or middle school teachers. Thus 
the children do not need any fear—e.g., corporal punishment or 
to be yelled at by their fathers—except for the fear of not doing 
the right thing and thus not being accepted and approved by their 
mothers. Apparently American educational psychologists or edu- 
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cational administrators pay little attention to this kind of social 
psychological mechanism in enhancing the study motivation of the 
American pupils. Among American high school students, . group 
pressures, especially peer group pressures, appear extremely power- 
ful in influencing their behavior. But in America, group pressures 
apparently largely undercut the educational process whereas in 
Japan, group pressures tend to facilitate the educational process. 

It must be stressed once again that the Japanese make full use 
of groups when they compete with each other. A Japanese farmer 
is fully supported by all members of his family as he competes with 
his neighbor with respect to agricultural production. A modern 
Japanese factory manager is very strongly supported by all of his 
workers at the plant in manufacturing as good or as much products 
as possible. A Japanese pupil is fully supported by his or her parents 
in passing an extremely competitive high school or college entrance 
examination. In Japanese society, groups’ goals and individuals’ 
goals tend to overlap to a much larger extent than they do in 
Western societies. Since the Japanese work ethic is based upon 
such a major structural characteristic, it does not seem to be easily 
imitated by non-Japanese. 

It also means that the Japanese work ethic is unlikely to change 
significantly unless Japan’s social structure is materially altered. 
Several years ago, John Kenneth Galbraith visited Japan in order 
to attend a symposium and offered his personal explanation of 
Japan’s phenomenal economic growth. While he admitted that he 
was not an expert on the Japanese economy, thus qualifying his 
subsequent remarks, he nevertheless insisted that Japan’s growth 
might be compared to the life cycle or the way in which a human 
body grows up. Since Japan is more like a man in his twenties or 
thirties, according to Galbraith, Japan now tries hard to produce, 
but as time goes on, and as Japan becomes a man in his forties or 
fifties, growth is bound to decline. Although today’s America may 
be compared to a man in his fifties or sixties, according to Galbraith, 
Japan is bound to slow down as America already has (Look Japan, 
December 10, 1980, p. 7). Since I do not expect Japan’s basic social 
structure—especially those aspects of Japanese society which cause 
the Japanese to be exceptionally competitive—to change relatively 
easily, I do not expect the Japanese work ethic to change so easily. 
I respectfully disagree with Galbraith on the grounds that Galbraith 
does not properly assess the structural basis of the Japanese work 
ethic. | 
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There are of course a vast amount of data which tend to support 
the supposition that the Japanese work ethic is fundamentally dit- 
ferent from the Western work ethic: (1) Douglas Fraser readily 
admits that there is no absenteeism problem in the Japanese auto- 
mobile industry. On the other hand, it continues to be a serious 
problem at Chrysler despite the fact that Chrysler was virtually 
bankrupt a few years ago, and its survival is still in doubt. (2) 
According to the U.S. Department of Labor, between 1950 and 
1981, output per person-hour in manufacturing rose 110 per cent 
in the U.S., 194 per cent in Canada, and 414 per cent in West 
Germany. But in Japan it rose by 1,334 per cent (Globe and Mail, 
August 14, 1982, p. 10). (3) Nearly all Japanese automobiles score 
the highest marks in the maintenance records published by the 
1982 Consumer Reports Buying Guide. (4) Japanese subcompact 
cars are highly fuel efficient according to the tests conducted by 
the American Environmental Protection Agency (Detroit News, 
September 20, 1982, p.8A). (5) A Canadian survey rates the 
Japanese cars the highest as used cars (Windsor Star, September 
10, 1982, p. C8). (6) The Japanese are apparently the only people 
in the world who refuse to take all the holidays to which they are 
entitled (Windsor Star, September 17, 1982, pp. 1-2). In 1981 
they took on the average only 8.3 days of vacation although they 
are given 15 days of vacation. (7) Nowadays, Japan has a dominant 
or very strong position in the production of most consumer or other 
industrial goods beginning from cameras, watches, radioes and TV 
sets to automobiles, steel, ships and machine-tools. (8) In most 
industrial sectors where the Japanese are strong, two or more Japa- 
nese companies vigorously compete with each other. (9) Japanese 
car salesmen visit door to door to sell cars, but American car sales- 
men have a problem in making up their minds as to whether they 
should work in the evenings or on the weekends. (10) Most Japa- 
nese department stores and other large stores are open on Sundays. 
(11) Japan has an excellent record on labor-management relations. 
(12) In Japan, quality control circles have now spread to the serv- 
ice sector from the manufacturing sector. According to the May 
1982 issue of Canadian Business, quality control circles generally 
do not work in North America. (13) The Japanese seem to read 
more than the Americans. A typical Japanese home buys more 
books, magazines and newspapers than a typical American home. 
(14) A typical Jápanése higher civil servant regularly reads a mas- 
sive amount of materials in the area of his jurisdiction, e.g., auto- 
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mobiles, banking or national defense, and personally prepares a key 
position paper. Many American super bureaucrats do not try to 
become an expert in any special field, and they instead use con- 
sultants to prepare a report. (15) Japanese diplomats and traders 
make a serious effort to study the culture, history and language of 
their host nations. Apparently the U.S. State Department and 
most American corporations do not and can not recognize the prob- 
lem of sending to Japan those who do not command the Japanese 
language. Most American diplomats and merchants who work in 
Japan know little Japanese and can not conduct business in the 
Japanese language milieu. (16) While many of those who control 
key positions or research funds in America’s Japanese studies may 
have a serious problem in reading even the front page of leading 
Japanese newspapers, virtually all of Japan’s American studies 
experts can easily handle the front page of the New York Times. 


PRODUCTIVITY AND EDUCATION 


Let me further comment on the differences between the North 
American and Japanese educational processes and examine their 
possible implications on the differences between the two cultures 
with respect to the industrial work ethic. I have personally studied 
and taught in both Japan and North America, and I am inclined 
to believe that the differences in the educational process may in 
fact be more closely related to the differences in productivity than 
we recognize at the present moment. 

I have already explained how hard the Japanese try to provide 
their offspring with the best possible education. A typical Japanese 
family spends a vast amount of its time and money for the educa- 
tion of its children. The Japanese obsession with education may be 
in part explained by the Japanese phenomenon of the “examina- 
tion hell.” The Japanese appreciate a degree from a prestigious 
university, and they make an all-out effort to assist their children. 
as the latter go through this process of the “examination hell.” 

It is, however, important to stress that passing an entrance ex- 
amination to an elite institution is not the only reason why the 
Japanese study so hard. It is, for example, not unusual for a Japa- 
nese college student or office worker to approach an American 
resident in Japan and to offer to pay him or her U.S.$10 or U.S.$20 
per hour in order to study English conversation. A Japanese college 
student or businessman may have studied English for as long as 
ten years at regular Japanese schools, i.e., a middle school, a high 
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school and à college. But Japanese English education is largely con- 
fined to reading and writing. A Japanese usually needs to receive 
private lessons if he or she wants to really master conversational 
English. Although extremely few Japanese have a practical need 
to speak English, they are nevertheless willing to pay a native 
speaker U.S.$10 or U.S.$20 per hour to master English conversa- 
tion. The English instructor does not have to be a professionally 
trained English teacher. English conversation is usually not one 
of the standard subjects included in most entrance examinations. 

On the other hand, I have never heard of even a single American 
who is willing to pay U.S.$8 or U.S.$12 per hour to receive private 
lessons in Japanese from an ordinary Japanese. Since I have lived 
in many communities where Americans studied Japanese, I was 
often asked to give my free service in assisting these students. But 
I can not recall even a single occasion where a non-Japanese has 
made any commercially based proposal of private Japanese in- 
struction. Thus even if we assume that some Americans pay ordi- 
nary—e.g., non-language specialist—Japanese a competitive wage 
in order to receive private lessons in Japanese, the size of that group 
must be extremely small I have never heard of any American 
receiving commercially based private lessons ón any language— 
not just Japanese—from any untrained native speaker, By contrast, 
hundreds of thousands or even millions of Japanese are willing to 
pay U.S.$10 or U.S.$20 per hour to study English conversation 
from a native speaker. What this suggests to me is that there is 
a fundamental difference between the Americans and the Japanese 
with respect to the extent of the financial sacrifice that they are 
willing to make in acquiring any intellectual or linguistic skills. 

In short, we find the following characteristics in Japan's educa- 
tional process: (1) Japanese families spend a great deal of their 
time and money for their children's education. (2) Japan's official 
education process is supplemented by its expensive and extensive 
unofficial prep school networks. (3) The Japanese most thoroughly 
study the basic 3-R’s or the core liberal arts subjects. (4) The 
Japanese study hard even those subjects which are not included in 
most competitive high school or college entrance examinations. 

If we summarize the above items (1) through (4), for the Japa- 
nese, substantive learning, i.e., a thorough mastery of a subject, is 
more important than the formal process of learning, i.e., learning 
for the sake of getting a passing grade or credit. As I will discuss 
presently, the American educational process appears far more for- 
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malistic and superficial than the Japanese educational process. It 
is my tentative conclusion that the American study ethic is far less 
involved than the Japanese study ethic. 

. An extreme example of formalistic education is found among 
those Americans who attend urban ghetto schools. It is entirely 
possible to complete a basic compulsory education in American 
large cities without really being able to read or write or to do basic 
arithmetic. In many American states, youth are required to remain 
in school until a certain age, e.g., fifteen, and are not required to 
reach a certain grade, e.g., the ninth grade. American teachers 
and mothers apparently do not make an all-out effort to help 
marginal students advance regularly, and there is apparently no 
social pressure in America to force these students to advance. 

On the other hand, all Japanese youth are required to attain a 
certain grade, ie. the ninth grade, and Japanese teachers and 
parents usually make an extraordinary effort to assist marginal 
students. The social stigma given to a pupil who repeats the same 
grade is such that it is impossible for a marginal pupil not to work 
hard to complete at least his or her basic compulsory education. 
In addition, it may be relevant to note that Japanese teachers face 
far less serious disciplinary problems than American teachers. There 
is virtually no drug problem in Japan, and although the level of 
juvenile delinquency has increased somewhat in recent years, it is 
still more or less negligible by American standards. 


JAPANESE STUDY HARDER 


At the senior high school level, the Japanese clearly study harder 
than the Americans, for the Japanese face an extremely important 
task of passing the entrance examination to the university of their 
choice. Since the type of university a Japanese attends largely deter- 
mines his or her future career, one has little choice but to study 
extremely hard. It is not enough to receive a straight A record 
from a senior high school; one has to thoroughly master six or 
eight basic liberal arts subjects. It is not unusual for a Japanese 
high school graduate to study for one, two or three years on a full 
time basis in order to get into such elite universities as 'l'okyo and 
Kyoto universities, 

Also the kind of risk that many Japanese have taken and the 
kind of hardship that many Japanese have accepted clearly suggest 
the unusual involvement of the Japanese people in education. Shoin 
Yoshida, a major pre-Meiji Japanese intellectual, even risked his 
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life so as to satisfy his educational goal, which was to violate feudal 
Japan’s seclusion law, to go to the U.S. and to study there. Ulti- 
mately, -he was arrested by the Japanese authorities and was exe- 
cuted. During the last one hundred and thirty years, many Japa- 
nese came to the U.S. and worked as dishwashers, fishermen, 
gardeners, waiters, bell boys and house boys in order to study there. 

I seriously doubt that any recognizable number of Americans 
are willing to undertake such hardships to pursue their education. 
Of course, many Americans who live in America hold part-time 
jobs while they study. But very few of them would go to another 
nation without the provision of stable financial support and to study 
there. Currently, more and more Americans are going to Japan in 
order to study Japanese business or engineering. But I do not expect 
many of them to accept menial jobs in order to support them- 
selves while they study in Japan. (Needless to say, they can easily 
moonlight as English conversation instructors.) Many Americans 
studying Japanese at elite universities receive generous scholar- 
ships, and once they cease to receive such aids, many of them simply 
abandon their program of studying Japanese. Aside from Japanese 
Americans, few Americans study Japanese seriously unless they are 
financially supported. It is probably out of the question for most 
of them to use their personal savings to hire a Japanese exchange 
student as a private tutor. | 

I have both studied and taught at various North American 
universities. Some of these institutions are larger than others, and 
some of them are more prestigious than others. Through these 
experiences, I have encountered numerous situations where the 
Americans are more concerned with the formality of education than 
substantive learning which is supposed to take place in the formally 
institutionalized process of education. 
'. In many social science courses offered at the graduate level of 
most American elite universities, students are expected to read four 
or five or even ten books every week. Obviously, it is impossible to 
read so many books in such a short time. All a typical student can 
do is to skim through these books. Since most academic books are - 
very difficult to read and are written in such a manner that they 
can not be fully understood by simply browsing through them, 
students can not get much out of them by reading them extremely 
rapidly. In short, some professors give out massive reading assign- 
ments with a fairly clear expectation that their students have no 
way of fulfilling such assignments. I have met many American 
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graduate students who openly admit that they read practically none 
of the books assigned to their graduate seminars, and I have met 
a few students who are extremely proud of the fact that they have 
continuously received A's without doing most of the assigned read- 
ings. 

Many fataous professors of many famous American universities 
are usually extremely busy. Indeed, they are so busy that they have 
a serious difficulty in reading most of the major works published 
in the very area in which they are specializing. Since these pro- 
minent professors expend most of their time in their research work 
which may focus on some very narrow topic, academic politics and 
government work, they in fact have little time to read even a single 
book honestly from cover to cover. Quite clearly these professors 
do not have time to read all the books they list in their course 
outlines. 

Ir addition to elite universities, there are of course a vast number 
of state universities and community colleges in North America. 
Even at these levels reading continues to be one of the major prob- 
lems in the American educational process. Although professors 
assign far less reàding materials at this level, most of them appear 
to surmise that their students in fact read only a small fraction of 
what they asked them to read. 

I have rarely asked my students to read more than two or three 
books in any of my courses. Yet many of my students have a major 
problem in completing all of their reading assignments ahead of 
each classroom session. Since many of them have not read and 
digested the basic materials, it is difficult for them to discuss the 
topics covered by these materials. It is usually hard to conduct a 
trulv meaningful seminar. Thus it often bécomes necessary for me 
to change my role from that of a moderator of discussion to that 
of summarizing and reporting what is covered in the assigned 
readings. A considerable number of students faithfully take notes 
on the basis of my summary, ànd I get the impression that some 
students use such notes as a guide when they read the assigned 
readings just prior to a quiz or a final examination. 

Japanese students go through the "examination hell" process, 
and they more or less thoroughly perfect their reading ability. The 
Japanese read an enormous amount of books, magazines and 
newspapers. They really love to read. Japanese professors may live 
in tiny. houses, which are characterized as rabbit hutches by some 
European bureaucrats who surveyed the Japanese economy, but 
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their homes: are, normally filled with thousands of books. By con- 
trast, it isnot unusual to find an American professor living in a very 
spacious home which contains no more than a few scores of books. 
For many Japanese reading is a truly enjoyable hobby, but for many 
North Americans, reading is apparently a very painful process. 

Toward the end of a typical semester, one or two students out 
of fifty or one hundred may come to my office and may complain 
that the amount of reading assignments is excessive despite the 
fact that I usually assign much less reading materials than most: 
other professors. One or two students in a typical semester may 
come to me and may-make a passionate plea so as to get a B or C^ 
in one of my courses, They often cite non-academic reasons—the 
death of a distant relative, too busy in their part-time work, etc.— 
to justify their cases. I quickly discover that most of these students 
have been doing very little reading during the earlier phase of the 
semester. When' I remind them that they have not been doing read- 
ing regularly, a few of them vehemently insist that most students 
in my clásses—or most other classes for that matter—rarely com- 
plete reading assignments ahead of each class session and that I 
am too naive to expect that they would study so seriously. 

: The principal goal of a typical Japanese high school is to sénd 
as many of its graduates to prestigious universities as possible. The 
students and the instructors work very hard to accomplish that 
objective. A major consequence of such efforts is that every student 
tries very hard to get as high a mark as possible in: any of the courses 
he or she takes; and to do so, he or she is expected to put in a lot of 
time in his or her stüdy. In. other words, a typical student works 
very hard te raise his or her mark from B* to-A" or from A^ 
to A or A*. In Japan, few students fail any course, and getting 
a passing grade is rarely a major problem. (A Japanese professor 
is as reluctant to flunk a student as a Japanese menaber is reluctant 
to dismiss an employee.) 

'" On. the’ other hand, Americam high: hod usually do not 
SED. compete with each other in placing their graduates in 
prestigious universities. Comparatively speaking, American or 
Canadian students do not find it worthwhile to raise their marks 
from the level of A^ to that of A or from the level of A to that of 
A'. I have met many North American students who seém to 
prefer a relaxed life with a B' average to a terribly hectic life 
with an A” average. But North Americans tend to work hard when 
they.see a possibility of failing a course. North American instruc- 
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tors more liberally flunk students than Japanese professors. Figura- 
tively speaking, the battle line in Japanese education is drawn be- 
tween B* and A” or A and A’. In North America, the battle 
line is principally drawn between D and F for a given course and 
a C overall average which might be needed to stay in an under- 
graduate program. 


STUDENT POWER 


. Another major difference is that in North America, students 
have far more power than they do in Japan. In a typical American 
university, students sit in many decision-making bodies including 
the body which hires and fires professors. Students regularly fill 
out questionnaires evaluating the quality of each of the courses that 
they have taken. In addition, a great deal of behavioral science 
research on learning process is conducted, and many lectures and 
work shops are held on the topic of effective teaching. To the best 
of my knowledge, very little of the above is being done in the cur- 
rent Japanese educational system. In short, the onus of the North 
American educational process is placed more on the instructors 
than on the students. Relatively speaking, the teaching ethic plays 
a dominant role in the North American educational process, while 
in the Japanese educational process, the study ethic plays a deci- 
sive role. 

Some North American universities have developed an elaborate 
multi-level quasi-judicial system to settle disputes between instruc- 
tors and students with respect to marking and other matters such 
as cheating on a test, plagiarism and disorderly conduct. Such a 
system is usually “democratically” instructured, and a number of 
special measures are taken to protect the “human rights” of the 
students. A machinery of this sort tends to yield a few significant 
unintended consequences. First, it usually takes up an inordinate 
proportion of the time of the deans, professors and student repre- 
sentatives who can more effectively spend their time in research 
and teaching. Second, there is usually no provision in this machinery 
to discourage students from overusing or exploiting this system. A 
very small group of students probably spend more time in preparing 
their cases and fighting through this type of machinery than in 
studying. Third, this kind of machinery probably significantly 
weakens the study ethic or genuine involvement of the students in 
learning. While I recognize some necessity to discourage a few 
professors from abusing their authority, I really do not believe 
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that a truly meaningful educational process can or should become 
completely democratic. 

The American students generally do not go through the “ex- 
amination hell” process, Thus it is not particularly critical for most 
American students to fully master calculus, chemistry, American 
history and Shakespeare in the sense that it is for most Japanese 
students to thoroughly study physics, biology, English or classical 
Japanese literature. A more overriding objective in American 
education is to cumulate enough credits with a reasonably high 
grade average so that they can get a sheepskin, Learning in Amer- 
ica tends to be relatively more formal and superficial than it is in 
Japan. It is not particularly unusual for a Japanese M.A. or Ph.D. 
candidate to pay U.S.$10 or U.S.$15 per hour to an American 
exchange student to polish up his command of English. But few 
American M.A. or Ph.D. candidates take language training so 
seriously. The market value of the sheepskin is such that it is usually 
immaterial whether an American "expert" on Japan can read and 
evaluate primary source Japanese materials. | | 

America's study ethic may be surprisingly similar to America's 
work ethic. Earlier, I stated that the critical battle Hne in American 
education is between academic marks of D and F for each course 
and to maintain an overall undergraduate C average and not be- 
tween A and A' or between B' and A'. For a typical UAW 
worker, the critical battle line is between keeping or losing his job 
and not between producing average quality goods and eliminating 
virtually all defects from any product. 'To make sure to keep one's 
job, one must not break the law—e.g., stealing tools from factory 
—Aand should meet the quantitative—and not necessarily qualitative 
—target. For many UAW workers, absenteeism is not a serious 
matter because it is not expected to be a factor in dismissing or 
laying-off workers. 

For a typical Toyota assembly line worker, dismissal is an im- 
material factor, for Toyota rarely fires any of its workers. For a 
Toyota man the battle line is drawn not between keeping or losing 
his job but whether or not Toyota will keep the greatest share in 
the domestic Japanese automobile market. A typical Toyota man 
is deeply concerned whether or not his company can keep its domi- 
nant market position just as a typical straight A: student is worried 
about the prospect of getting a B^ or A” instead of a flat A or A* 
in any of his or her courses. | 

A Toyota man hears a pep talk from the plant manager or a com- 
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parable person as the first thing every morning: "Within a typical 
Toyota plant, a variety of contests on the quality or quantity 
of thé products are always being carried out. Just as most Japa- 
nese high schools post in their main halls a complete list of all 
those who passed the entrance examinations of major universities, 
most Japanese plants display graphs and charts indicating the 
performance of each of their quality control circles. An alternate 
designation of the quality control circle in Japan is zero defect 
movement, Each of the Toyota workers makes an all-out effort to 
eliminate all possible defects from the Toyota products just as a 
straight À student tries to perfect his answers to the questions in 
the entrance examination of Tokyo or Kyoto University. For a 
considerable number of Japanese students, to raise his mark from 
95 tc 100 is an extremely serious matter, but for many American 
students, there may not be much incentive in raising his mark 
from 85 to go. I suspect that the Toyota workers are far more con- 
scious of the ratings of their products in the Consumer Reports 
Buying Guide than the GM or Ford workers. A straight A student 
tries to catch every word expressed by the instructor, and he can 
not afford to skip even a single class session. Similarly, it is simply 
inconceivable for a 'Toyota worker to even think about the possi- 
bility of skipping his shift in order to watch a baseball game be- 
tween the Tokyo Giants and the Osaka Tigers.. 


STRONG U.S, AUTO UNIONS 


Above all, the American autoworkers are protected by a strong 
union organization. If a supervisor in a typical GM plant tries very 
hard to upgrade the workmanship of the workers that he super- 
vises, he is likely to encounter serious opposition from the. union 
organization. The human rights of the UAW workers are strongly 
protected, and there is always a potentia] conflict between the 
management and the union on the control of the workers. A: con- 
scientious supervisor is no more effective in influencing his workers 
than a young hard working instructor who is sometimes reminded 
by the student representatives in the department council that the 
study load he assigns is too idealistic. Many supervisors may be 
eager to “get along with” the union representatives just as much 
old experienced instructors are with the students, for a young 
ambitious supervisor is no more likely to be supported by the man- 
agement when the management confronts the powerful union or- 
ganization than a young ambitious instructor by the department 
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when the department confronts a group‘of angry students, I recog- 
nize that unionism is probably necessary, and the legitimate rights 
of the workers must be protected. But in so doing, it also becomes 
difficult to sustain or promote a work ethic. It is tempting for a 
typical UAW worker to skip his Saturday overtime shift to attend 
an Ohio State-Michigan game if he knows that the UAW is most 
likely to back him up. 

There are of course some signs which indicate that the Amer- 
ican automobile industry has begun to change and has also begun 
to imitate the Japanese automobile industry. For example, Japan’s 
famed quality control circles are being partially accepted in the 
U.S. GM now has a Quality of Worklife Program, and Ford has 
a Mutual Growth Forum Program. It is generally believed that 
the idea of the quality control circle originated in the U.S., but it 
never became popular in the U.S. The Japanese. picked up this 
idea and perfected it, and it is now being reimported into the U.S. 
There is little question that a great deal is being done to overhaul 
and transform America’s basic industry. There are many news- 
paper and magazine articles reporting that the American auto- 
mobile industry has largely narrowed the gap between itself and 
the Japanese automobile industry with respect to quality and fuel 
efficiency. I have. heard William J. Abernathy speak in a TV pro- 
gram and claim that a “cultural revolution” is indeed taking’ place 
in the American automobile industry (September I, 1982, 7:30 
P.M., McNeil-Lehrer Report, Channel 56 in Detroit). 

I am, however, more pessimistic. As it may be obvious from 
the general outlook of this article, I think that it will be extremely 
difficult because the problem is structural. In order to solve it, some 
fundamental change—much more than the current Quality of 
Worklife Program and the Mutual Growth Forum Program, which 
are only a highly watered-down version of a typical Japanese 
quality control circle—is needed. If I borrow the characterization 
used in The Competitive Status of the U.S. Auto Industry by the 
Automobile Panel of the National Academy of Engineering (p. 6), 
something approaching a cultural revolution has to take place in 
North America. Absenteeism is still a problem at Chrysler as the 
recent round of collective bargaining negotiations suggest. I find 
no definite sign that the domestically produced American cars may 
make a great leap forward in terms of maintenance record of fuel 
efficiency. An article such as “GM: A Portrait,” a Detroit News 
series which began on September 26, 1982, gives me the impression 
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that a mammoth organization such as GM is to a considerable 
degree immutable. 

There is no indication that the UAW members will become so 
engrossed with their work that they would refuse to take all of the 
holidays to which they are entitled. Apparently the American auto- 
mobile industry puts as much pressures on Congress and the pres- 
ident to relax the standards on seat belts or emission as it does on 
its engineers and. workers to technically improve the safety or emis- 
sion standards of the automobiles. The wife of a typical successful 
Japanese executive would think it normal for her husband to work 
late at his office and to regularly miss family supper. I know that 
most Ámerican wives would not tolerate their husbands to behave 
in this way. They would often warn their husbands that coming 
home around 10:00 P.M. or 11:00 P.M. may lead to a divorce; 
and they often mean what they say. When the Japanese discovered 
after a long period of self-imposed seclusion that Japan was grossly 
behind in science, technology and commerce vis-a-vis the West, the 
Japanese invited thousands of American and- European scientists, 
engineers, businessmen and teachers to modernize Japan or to carry 
out a "cultural revolution" in Japan. Although many Americans 
nowadays talk about learning from Japan, I seriously doubt that 
a major American corporation, e.g., GM. or Chrysler, would in 
fact invite a leading Japanese industrialist, place him in a top 
corporate position and let him restructure that corporation. Similar- 
ly, I seriously doubt that a major American university or board of 
education would invite a leading Japanese educator to reorganize, 
update or strengthen its curriculum, testing method or student- 
instructor relations. If the North Americans were presented with a 
choice between a fundamental change in their work or study ethic 
and a significant decline in their standard of living, they would 
probably take the latter rather than the former. 


OUTER-ORIENTED AMERICAN S 


If the ultimate objective of most North American high shoul 
or college students is to successfully handle the formalities of thẹ 
educational process, and not necessarily to completely master all of 
the basic liberal arts subjects, the basic objective of most North 
American workers is to produce only a certain fixed quantity of 
industrial goods and not necessarily to improve their technical skills 
constantly so as to produce as high quality and as inexpensive prod- 
ucts as possible. Probably a fairly large number of American fac- 
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tory workers attribute Japan’s economic success to the copying of 
Western technology and cheap labor. A considerable number of 
Americans may still be convinced that the success of Japan’s export 
drive depends largely on what they consider to be Japan’s clever 
manipulations of the customs process or exchange rate. It is still 
very hard for many Americans to recognize that there exists a sig- 
nificant difference between Japan and America with respect to 
work ethic let alone realize the possibility of the need to overhaul 
North American blue-collar culture. It is no more likely for the 
American workers to change. their work ethic than for American 
families to spend U.S.$75 or U.S.$100. per child per month to per- 
fect their children's 3-R's. To borrow David Riesman's terminology, 
the North Americans are essentially outer-oriented, and they are 
unlikely to become as fully inner-directed as the Japanese. lhe 
North Americans are unlikely to become as fully involved in study 
or work as the Japanese. 

Of course, I do not mean to suggest that all Japanese students 
and factory workers are extremely diligent. Some obviously are not. 
Nor do I mean to. suggest that all North American students or 
factory workers are lazy. I have had the privilege of teaching ex- 
tremely bright and hard working American or Canadian students. 
I know that many North American factory workers are conscien- 
tious and diligent. I certainly do not mean to suggest that as indi- 
viduals the North Americans are potentially inferior to the Japanese 
with respect to intelligence, integrity, diligence and other. virtures. 

What differentiates the Japanese from the North Americans, 
however, is the structure of society in which they live and its sub- 
sequent impact on the individuals in terms of competitiveness and 
hard work, Most Japanese social organizations are family-like or- 
ganizations. There is a relative congruence between the objective 
of each individual and the objective of the group to which he or 
she belongs, A typical Japanese works hard to promote his or her 
personal interest as well as the interest of his or her group simultane- 
ously. The group in turn provides its members with as much sup- 
port. as possible as the members try to satisfy their personal objec- 
tives. There is little chance of perceiving a real or imagined situa- 
tion of exploitation among the subgroups within each group, and 
there is little potential need of an adversary relationship to cope 
with a situation of unfairness or.inequality. Adversary relationships 
—especially in the area of labor management relations—unfortu- 
nately sap a significant portion of the productive energy of the 
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North American industry, - 

It would, however, be incorrect to argue that there exists in 
Japan no adversary relationship whatsoever. Adversary relation- 
ships do exist in Japan, But when they exist in Japan, they are 
chiefly between distinct groups and not within.each group. There is 
little labor-management conflict within the Toyota Motor Company, 
but there is a strong adversary relationship between Toyota and 
Nissan. In short, adversary relationships in Japan tend to promote 
economic development while adversary relationships in the West 
tend to hamper it. There is an intense competition between Toyota 
and Nissan, so much so that most Toyota: (or Nissan) managers 
would readily admit that they are more afraid of Nissan (or 
Toyota) than GM, Ford or Volkswagen. Although the Americans 
often speak of Japan, Inc., there exists an extremely healthy dose 
of competitiveness in the Japanese economy, and without this. kind 
of competitiveness, the Japanese would have never succeeded in 
their export drivé to the degree that they did. | 

‘In any event, I find little prospect for an immediate change in 
one important aspect of Japan’s social structure which I call social 
familism. Since the Japanese work ethic is strongly influenced by 
this peculiar structural characteristic of Japanese society, .I find it 
difficult to expect any major change in the Japanese work ethic. 
Conversely, American society lacks comparable characteristics, and 
it is very hard for America to improve.the American work ethic: 
I find little indication that the gap in Japanese and American work 
ethics will largely .disappear.in the near future. Although W. 
Edwards Deming says, “If the Japanese can, why can't we?," T 
respectfully disagree with his prognosis. ‘Tnsofat as I can ascertain, 
the American political and intellectual leaders and the American 
masses are hardly inclined to undertake a “cultural revolution” in 
the U. S. of the Lia 


PROTECTIONISM. LIKELY 


Moreover, I am not even certain that the American political, 
economic and intellectual leaders really understand the.basic nature 
of Japan's economic offensive not to mention specific measures to 
cope with such an offensive. If they do not, it will become increas- 
ingly difficult for the American. leadership to respond to Japan's 
economic growth intelligently and constructively. More specifically, 
many American experts of the Japanese economy tend to overlook 
the kind of qualitative difference between the American and Japa- 
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nese economies that I have discussed in this article (e.g., "Inter- 
view with Gary Saxonhouse,” in Japan Economic Survey, Vol. VI, 
No. 8, August 16, 1982, pp. 6-10; and Keith A. J. Hay, “Japan 
in Perspective," a speech delivered at a symposium on "Japan: 
What's in It for Windsor," sponsored by the Canada-]apan Trade 
Council and held in Windsor, Ontario, Canada on September 23, 
1982). Since they tend to minimize the difference between the two 
nations with respect to potential manufacturing capability, they 
tend to argue that maintaining or restoring free trade between the 
two nations will solve all or most of our current bilateral economic 
problems. 

I do not believe that the problems are so simple. Instead, I think 
that they are very complicated and are hard to solve. If we suppose 
that we can ignore domestic political pressures in the U.S., we then 
can implement a completely free trade policy as it is advocated by 
many academic economists. It 1s possible that a purely competitive 
situation will emerge with respect to Japanese-American economic 
relations. But this outcome more or less would mean that Japan 
would decimate much of America's industrial capacity in such 
areas as cars, steel, machine-tools, robots, TV sets and other prod- 
ucts if we take into account the major difference in work ethics 
between the two nations. It is not just the question of higher unem- 
ployment among America’s industrial workers but it is the question 
of destroying a large part of America’s industrial capacity. I am 
fairly sure that America’s political leaders would not allow that to 
take place, and that political reaction usually means some form of 
protectionism. I get the impression that many American economists 
consciously or unconsciously assume that truly free competition 
would uplift America’s work ethic and would revitalize America’s 
basic manufacturing industry. But for the structural reasons on 
which I have elaborated in this article, I am inclined to suspect that 
an ideological and dogmatic free trade policy would weaken rather 
than strengthen the American economy. 

When we take into account the political reality of the U.S. in 
the 1980s, it is likely that America will gradually move in the direc- 
tion of protectionism. America has already adopted a number of 
quasi-protectionists measures, There is a “voluntary” restraint on 
Japan's automobile exports to the U.S. The tariff on imported 
trucks went up from five per cent to 25 per cent. Japanese steelmen 
insist that they are using unofficial “voluntary” restraint so as not 
to aggravate the most serious crisis that the American steel industry 
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has ever faced. Above all, protectionist measures are likely to be 
only stop-gap measures and are unlikely to solve the basic prob- 
Jems of any national economy. Protectionism usually does not “pro- 
tect” a nation's economy; on the contrary, it tends to weaken it. 
Protectionism is likely to encourage inefficiency and to dampen any 
work ethic. Thus whether America adopts a free trade policy or a 
protectionist policy, America will probably continuously face a very 
difficult problem of handling Japanese-American economic rela- 
tions, and a significant part of that problem is the unwillingness 
of America’s political, economic and intellectual leaders to face the 
hard reality that American and Japanese work ethics may be funda- 
mentally different. In any event, it is highly likely that Japanese- 
American political relations will deteriorate progressively. 

Over the last one hundred and thirty years, there have been both 
high and low points in Japanese-American relations. The two na- 
tions even fought a bitter war less than fifty years ago. Of course, 
few observers expect that the current U.S.-Japanese economic con- 
frontation will lead to an international armed conflict. Probably 
both the American and Japanese governments will be successful in 
containing the present difficulties within the economic and political 
spheres, thus preventing them from spilling over into the military 
sphere. Ironically the American government is currently putting an 
enormous amount of pressure on the Japanese government to beef 
up its armed forces. Obviously, the American government must be 
convinced that the Japanese would never take up arms against the 
U.S. Few Americans or Japanese would consider another military 
conflict between the two nations likely. Nevertheless, we also have 
to recognize that a tough economic battle is currently taking place 
between the two nations and that its impact on American society : 
is rather profound. America had a trade deficit of U.S.$13 billion 
vis-à-vis Japan in 1981 and a deficit of a little under U.S.$20 
billion in 1982. America mainly sells raw materials to Japan, and 
Japan almost exclusively sells industrial products to the U.S. Al- 
though we can not attribute all of America’s current economic 
ills to the economic war with Japan, obviously Japan’s economic 
impact on American society has directly and indirectly contributed 
to America’s problems in unemployment, swelling welfare expendi- 
tures, budget deficits, urban decay, ethnic tensions and others, The 
way in which the U.S. responds to Japan’s latest challenge and its 
ultimate outcome may turn out to be historically nearly as signifi- 
cant as the way. in which the. U.S.. ‘responded .to the 1941-1945 
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Pacific War. 


PACIFIC COMMUNITY CONCEPT: 
A KOREAN PERSPECTIVE 


By Soo Young Auh 





HE Pacific Community concept has the goals of promoting 
international cooperation in political, economic and cul- 
tural areas. This concept is based on growing interdepend- 

ence in economic and other areas among the Pacific countries in 
recent years, It envisages the development of the Pacific in a long- 
term perspective which goes beyond the end of this century. 

lhe high degree of regional interdependence takes on a special 
importance because economic growth was exceptionally strong in 
the region during the 1960s and 1970s, especially in South Korea 
and many of the developing Pacific countries. Consistent high 
growth by this group is dependent, above all, on continued export 
growth which requires the maintenance of a liberal international 
trading system. 

This article attempts to discuss several key questions in exploring 
the concept. What are the forces for the promotion of the concept? 
Why is South Korea interested in the concept? What is South 
Korea's position as a newly industrializing country? 

For over a decade countries in the Pacific region, particularly 
the developing nations, have been among the fastest growing any- 
where. Before the oil crisis, the annual national economic growth 
rate for countries such as Singapore, South Korea and Taiwan, had 
been over 1o per cent. Other nations such as Thailand, Indonesia, 
Malaysia and the Philippines had maintained remarkably high 
growth rates of 6-8 per cent per year. These rates are very high by 
world standards. Even after the oil crisis, these countries main- 
tained good growth (see Table 1). Each country is somewhat 
different, but the uniformity of their performances is striking. 

What is most remarkable is the fact that the high economic 
growth of the Pacific Basin has been closely associated with the 
rapid expansion of international trade. During the period of 1965- 
1976, the average annual growth of exports was above 20 per cent 
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for South Korea, Taiwan and Hong Kong. Japan recorded 14.3 
per cent growth per annum during the same period. Their striking- 
ly high growth of exports brought about an equal growth of im- 
ports (see Table 1). Thus the rapid growth of income provided 
trading opportunities and markets for neighboring countries. 


Table 1 


Growth Rates 
(Average Annual Rates, by percentages) 





GNP GNP/ Population 
1960-70 1965-73 1970-76 1960-70 1965-73 1970-76 
U.S. 4.2 4.0 2.9 2.9 3.0 2.1 


Canada 5.1 5.2 5.0 3.3 3.7 3.5 . 
Japan 11.0 10.8 5.5 9.9 . 98 4.2 
Australia 5.1 4.7 4.5 3.1 2.8 3.0 
New Zealand 4.0 3.3 Tm 2.3 1.9 ois 
South Korea 8.6 11.0 11.0 6.3 9.1 9.2 
Taiwan 9.6 10.4 , 83 6.4 7.7 6.5 
Hong Kong 9.5 6.8 7.8 6.9 5.0 6.0 
Philippines 5.4 5.9 6.5 2.4 2.9 3.6 
"Thailand 8.0 7.4 6.5 5.0 4.7 3.7 
“Malaysia 6.3 OF: ue odes 3.3 3.3 Dis 
Singapore 9.6 12.3 9.0 7.2 10.4 7.4 
Indonesia 3.9 6.7 7.7 2.0 45 * 5.1 
Papua New Guinea 7.1 8.0 2.6 4.5 5.4 0 





Source: U.N. Statistical Year Book, 1960—1976. 


The five advanced countries in the Pacific—the United States, 
Canada, Japan, Australia and New Zealand—have grown less 
quickly than the developing countries in the region. However, the 
economic growth of those five countries has been faster than that 
of the developed countries in Europe. It is a remarkable fact that 
the developing countries of the Pacific have become increasingly 
important trading partners of the advanced industrial countries of 
the region. The trade of the U.S. with the developing countries 
of the Pacific has been rapidly expanding. Between 1970 and 1975, 
U.S. exports to the Asia-Pacific countries grew at a rate of 18 per 
cent per year while imports grew by 15 per cent.’ Thus the trade 
of the U.S. is now more directed toward the Asia-Pacific than to 
Europe. 

The structure of the trade relations that has developed among 
the Asia-Pacific countries 1s significant. More than half of the trade 
of each Pacific Basin country has been conducted within the region. 
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Dependency on the Pacific rim countries for exports and imports 
is generally highest among the developing countries, ranging from 
56 to go per cent. The U.S. now conducts over 50 per cent of its 
trade within the Pacific region. Between 50 and 60 per cent of 
Japan’s trade takes place within the region. Thailand and Australia 
conduct between 60 and 7o per cent, and the Philippines and South 
Korea between 70 and 80 per cent of their trade within the Pacific 
Basin.” 

Besides trade, direct investment is of great significance for the 
economies of the Pacific Basin. Most of the direct investment has 
been provided by the U.S, and Japan.” Growth in trade and invest- 
ment has led to a corresponding 1 increase in international banking 
activity in the region. Thus, what is emerging is a very closely 
integrated and interdependent Pacific economic system. The rapid 
rise:in international trade, direct investment and international lend- 
ing -has led to strong interdependence i in the market-economies of 
the Pacific. Evergrowing interdependence in the Pacific Basin eco« 
nomies requires close cooperation and consultation. The manage- 
ment of interdependence becomes a crucial issue for the smooth 
running of a closely integrated system. Economic interdependence 
has not been properly managed by the Pacific Basin countries; 
however. 


SHORT-SIGHTED VIEW 


The countries in the region have often taken a short-sighted view 
in their policy-making, having a tendency to solve short-run domes- 
tic problems at the expense of other countries in the Pacific. In their 
study on Economic Interaction in the Pacific Basin, Krause and 
Sekiguchi have written that the countries in the region during the 
1970s “took unilateral action that had' profound effects on their 
trading partners without consulting them or even giving considera- 
tion to the problems they might be causing them."* These short- 
sighted and unilateral policies did not work as intended, rather 
they produced long-term costs to the countries instituting them. 
Examples of these policies are the U.S. export embargo on soybeans 
to Japan in 1973, the Japanese import embargo on silk textiles from 
South Korea in 1974, Australian restrictions on labor-intensive 
manufactures from the ASEAN countries in 1975—76 and the Thai 
export embargo on rice to Indonesia and the Philippines in 1973- 

5 a4 , 

These policies, taken without proper consultation or concern; 
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were bound to be costly for all countries involved. What we are 
concerned with is whether these conflicts could have been avoided 
and why better alternatives were not chosen. The basic difficulty 
in avoiding unilateral action seems to lie in the fact that there 1s 
no institution in the Pacific Basin dealing with problems arising 
from economic interaction in the region. It seems clear that if this 
institutional deficiency is not resolved, other policy mistakes are 
likely to be made when similar circumstances occur in the future. 
If growing economic interdependence is to be properly managed 
in a closely integrated system, a regular and continuous procedure 
for consultation and cooperation among the countries in the Pacific 
must be created. 

With regard to the need for a new institution, an important 
question should be examined. Are the existing institutions inade- 
quate to serve the purposes that a new regional association would 
be designed to promote? Although there are a number of established 
institutions in the Pacific Basin, they do not provide an adequate 
framework for dealing with growing economic interdependence. 
Let us examine several organizations designed to deal with the 
economic problems of the Pacific countries. The Economic and 
Social Commission for Asia and the Pacific of the United Nations 
(ESCAP) was established to initiate and participate in measures 
for facilitating economic and social development in the region. 
ESCAP is the most all-embracing of the existing regional institu- 
tions in its membership and interests. Almost all countries in Asia 
and the Pacific are members. Its basic weakness lies in its com- 
prehensiveness and great diversity of interests. Its limited accom- 
plishments in the economic sphere are closely associated with its 
ineffectiveness in responding to dynamic changes in the economic 
structure of the Asia and Pacific countries. ESCAP was not de- 
Signed to serve the functions of managing the growing economic 
interdependence of Asia and the Pacific. 

The Asian Development Bank (ADB) has the — purpose 
of promoting and financing investment in the ESCAP region. Al- 
though the ADB has been effective in channeling development 
loans to ESCAP members, it rarely extends its focus beyond its 
basic function of these loans. It is not a major organization that 
can effectively function to promote regional trade and to assist in 
the exchange.of.views.on economic ‘issues in the region. 

The most important regional organization dealing with trade 
‘and development is ASEAN. Its goals are. promotion of economic 
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growth, cooperation in agriculture and industry, expansion of trade 
and cultural exchanges among its members. ASEAN grew out of 
dissatisfaction with ESCAP. It has made substantial progress in 
promoting regional development and a common frame for bargain- 
ing with major trading partners such as Japan and Australia. How- 
ever, it includes only the five non-Communist Southeast Asian na- 
tions, and therefore does not represent the broader economic inter- 
ests of the Pacific region. Its powers are not wide enough to take 
care of problems arising from the changing economic structure of 
the Pacific Basin as a whole. 

The Pacific Basin Economic Council (PBEC) was formed by 
businessmen from the five advanced Pacific countries in 1967. It 
is a broadly-based regional economic organization that promotes 
the business interests of its members. Although it has been useful 
in furthering these interests, it has no capacity to play an important 
role in providing a broad framework for foreign economic policy 
region, 

In order to solve these institutional shortcomings in the Pacific 
Basin, several ideas have been put forward.’ The most concrete 
proposal to date is for the inception of an Organization for Pa- 
cific Trade and Development (OPTAD), presented by Professors 
Drysdale and Patrick.’ This calls for the inclusion of all market- 
economies in the Pacific Basin and envisages an OECD-type gov- 
ernmental institution dealing with specific problems through the 
creation of task forces. OPTAD is probably the most comprehen- 
sive proposal so far. A Japanese proposal was presented by the 
Pacific Basin Cooperation Study Group comprised of a number of 
economists and scholars in Japan. The proposal leaves the mem- 
bership question open and gives most attention to trade, investment, 
resources development and cultural exchange within the Pacific 
Basin? Besides these there are many other proposals, such as 
Professor Kojima’s plan, an Organization for Pacific Trade, Aid 
and Development (OPTAD).? Although these proposals have 
common goals, they differ in their definition of region, membership 
and the functions to be performed for the achievement of greater 
economic coordination. | 


KOREA’S INTEREST IN PACIFIC COMMUNITY 


There are several reasons why South Korea has keen interest in 
the Pacific Community idea. First of all, the South Korean econ- 
omy depends to a great extent upon promoting trade with other 
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nations. Since South Korea has relatively few natural resources, 
very limited arable land and a high population density, she has no 
option but to base her development strategy on industrialization. 
This strategy is confronted, among other things, by the lack of 
capital and the limited size of the domestic market. In order to 
overcome these factors, South Korea has to develop export markets. 
The limited capacity for domestic capital mobilization leads South 
Korea to depend heavily upon foreign capital, and this also re- 
quires a vigorous drive to expand exports. Thus the South Korean 
economy depends, to a great extent, upon export-led growth. 
Therefore, South Korea would like to see that a free, competitive, 
international economic order be maintained. South Korea needs 
such an economic order for the further development of its export 
markets. The proposals for a Pacific Community advanced by Pro- 
fessors Drysdale and Patrick and the Japanese Pacific Basin Co- 
operation Group, advocate strongly the development of a free, com- 
petitive, international economic order : as one of the most important 
goals. 

The second factor compelling South Korean interest in the 
feasibility of a .Pacific Community lies in the fact that her.trade 
is heavily oriented to the region. As Table 2 indicates the Pacific 
region took an average 70 per cent of South Korea's total exports 
during the 1970s. In terms of markets South Korea has relied 
heavily on sales to countries in the region. On the import side South 
Korea has also been dependent. on the countries of the region. As 
Table 3 shows; the region accounted for over 70 per cent of South 
Korea's total imports during the-1970s. With regard to technology 
transfer which is vital to economic development; South Korea relies 
heavily on the region, especially the U.S. and Japan. Table 4 shows 
that in about 80 per cent of all cases, the U.S. and Japan were the 
Sources of technology transfer, although the United Kingdom 
(U.K.) and France are rapidly expanding their shares. Another 
important indicator of South Korean involvement in the regional 
economy is the fact that much of South Korea's capital imports 
came from countries within the region, as shown in Table 5. All the 
indicators introduced in the study demonstrate South Korea is an 
important, integral part of the Pacific economy. 

Thirdly, South Korea may be given easy access to the Communist 
countries, especially China, if the Pacific Community idea becomes 
a reality. Before the normalization of relations between the U.S. 
and China, the creation of any regional organization of the East 
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Table. 2 
Percentage Shares of South Korean Exports by Region (906) 





1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 





Pacific Region 84 83 78 69 69 64 63 63 . 58 


EEC 11 11 13 15 17 16 16 - 18 | 17. 
Middle East 1 1 3 6 10 13 12 10. 1T 
Latin America 1 2 2 I. 1 2 2 2 s 3 
Other Regions 3 3 4 9 3 5 7 7. 1l 

Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 





Source: International Monetary Fund, Direction of Trade Year Book, 1980, pp. 542-3. 


Table 3 
Percentage Shares of South Korean Imports by Region (96) 





1972 .1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 
Pacific Region 80 84 78 72. 69 (71 72 6&7  & 


EEG l 11 8 5 8 9 9 10 12 8 
Middle East 7 6 14 16 18 18 16 15 ^ 24 
Latin America ..' 0.3 0.3 2 1 2 E 1 2 à 
Other Regions . 1.7 1.7 E. 7; 2 od 1 4 . 5 

"Total 100 100 . 100 100 . 100 100 100 100 100 





n: Source: "International Monetary Fund, Direction of Trade Year Book, 1980, pp. 542-3. 


Table 4 


Status of Technology Introduction 
Number of Technology Introductions 





Japan U.S. W. Germany’ ‘Others Total 

1962-1966 ` 65 37 6 : 7 115 
1969 45 10 -1 4 60 
1970 62 . 17 1 4. 84 
1971 35 6 1 3 45 
1972 33 10 3 3 49 
1973 46 16 3" 2 67 
1974 62 12 2 10 86 
1975 . . 58 16 d 17 92 
1976 81 23 5 17 126 
1977 75 | 46 16 24 ; 61 
1978 154. 69 13 61 297 
1979 142 89 15 | 48 ^ 289 
Total | 858 351 67 195 1,471 
% 58 24 |. 5 13 100 





. Source: Korean Exchange Bank, The Korean Economy: . Review and Proshects, 1980, 
‘p. 65. rae a 
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Table 5 > 
— Loan Inducement by Country 


(in million U.S. dollars) 


p] ÜMÜÜÀMQMÓÓMÓMXÓ—ÓM"T"DtÍÓ—X9!—— —À—cv€ € À» IY ÀS iP] AAAA A AA MMERS MO uS E MMe SEHE ME EE D d 











Public Loans Commercial Loans 
1959—1979 1959-1979 
U.S. 1,666.3 (2996) 2,253.3 (24%) 
Japan 899.6 (16%) 2,186.9 (24%) 
W. Germany 216.0 ( 4%) 502.3 ( 5%) 
France 43.8 ( 1%) 657.0 ( 7%) 
UK. 216.8 ( 4%) 1,271.2 (14%) 
International l 
Financial Institution 2,381.2 (41%) — 
Others 379.7 ( 7%) 2,448.0 (26%) 
Total 5,803.4(102%) 9,318.7 (10096) 





Source: Korean Exchange Bank, The Korean Economy: Review and Prospects, 
pp. 54-55. : 


Asian countries, even if strictly limited to economic areas, would 
have met harsh criticism from China. But with the rapprochement 
between China and the U.S., it is generally believed that she would 
not oppose a new regional organization. Rather, China shows inter- 
est and may consider participating in it. China supported a joint 
communique between former Australian prime minister Malcolm 
Fraser and the late Japanese prime minister Masayoshi Ohira, 
issued in January 1980; announcing that both countries agreed to 
jointly promote the Pacific Community concept." China may see 
the new regional organization as eventually likely to develop to 
deter Soviet expansion in the Pacific politically and economically. 
There is a likelihood that China will become à member of the new 
organization, though riot an initial member. Therefore thé creation 
of a new organization will increase possibilities for South Korea to 
improve relationships with China. 

Lastly, South. Korea should not be left out from a promising 
movement to create a new regional institution. As a matter of fact 
South Korea has no membership with any regional economic or- 
ganization, even though South Korean trade depends, to a great 
extent, on cooperation and close policy coordination with her 
trading partners. 


PACIFIC COMMUNITY CONCEPT ISSUES 
The issues arising in discussion of the Pacific Community idea are 
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numerous. One of key issues is:membership: Which countries may 
participate in the regional organization? The membership issue is 
a very difficult question in the endeavors of the Pacific Community 
building because the region is diverse in culture, resources, levels 
of economic development, security interests and- forms of- govern- 
ment. Different commentators have in mind a different. member- 
ship depending on their national perspective and the extent of eco- 
nomic cọoperation within the region. 

With regard to the membership question there are basically two 
approaches: one is open membership and the other exclusive rnem- 
bership. The former approach is advocated by the Japanese Pacific 
Community Study Group." The Japaüese study group report sug- 
gests open regionalisn, meaning that any country interested in 
the movement should be included in it. This approach has some 
problems. If the Communist countries in the region. such. as Laos, 
Kampuchea, Vietnam, North Korea, China and-the Soviet Union 
want to join the regional institution, then under this formula they 
should be included from the beginning. The participation of these 
countries will raise problems, however. It is doubtful whether mean- 
ingful cooperation and consultation between market-oriented and 
centrally-controlled economies are possible under current interna- 
tional circumstances. 'T'he regional organization might become just 
another international forum for political rhetoric. 

Contrary to open membership, an exclusive membership -plan 
has been proposed by Drysdale and Patrick. They have suggested 
criteria for membership in the Pacific Community. According to 
their criteria, 14 market-oriented economies should participate ini- 
tially in a new regional arrangement. They are: thé five advanced 
countries in the Pacific—the U.S., Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land and Japan; the five ASEAN countries; and Hong Kong, 
Taiwan, South Korea and Papua New Guinea. Drysdale and 
Patrick do not propose to include the Latin American countries as 
charter members in their OPTAD proposal, although they suggest 
these countries should be given membership in the future when 
they show interest in it.” 

The OPTAD proposal does not include China as one of its initial 
members, Some believe that the exclusion of China is tantamount 
to the omission of U.K. from the European Economic Communities 
(EEC) because China is an important part of the Pacific economy. 
As far as China’s membership 1 is concerned, South Korea has no 
objection to her inclusion in principle within the new regional 
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organization. As mentioned earlier, South Korea hopes to have a 
broader channel of economic exchange with the Communist coun- 
tries, particularly China.^ Unlike other Communist countries in 
the Pacific, China has recently modified her economic structure to 
a. considerable degree, adopting some market-economy principles 
in the process of her modernization. China relies heavily upon for- 
eign capital and technology for her rapid industrialization and her 
trade is increasingly oriented to the Pacific Basin.” The inclusion 
of China should be examined from a different aspect, too. When 
we take account of the possibility that a new regional arrangement 
would eventually evolve into an organization with political and 
security functions in the Pacific region, her membership should be 
discussed from a long-term perspective. 

South Korea would favor the participation of the Latin Amer- 
ican countries in the regional organization, although their trade 
and interaction are largely limited within intra-America, Among 
these nations, Mexico and Chile appear to have an interest in the 
Pacific regional arrangement. They would be valuable additions 
because their recent economic dealings with countries in the western 
Pacific, especially Japan and South Korea, have been increasing 
rapidly. In addition to this increasing economic interaction, both 
countries have abundant resources. 

Another important issue in discussion of the Pacific Community 
idea is whether a: new regional organization should be a forum for 
pure information exchange and consultation or whether it should 
be an activist institution for the implementation of its decisions. 
The advanced industrial countries favor a consultative forum like 
the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD), while some observers in the ASEAN countries tend to 
think that a purely consultative Pacific Community would be 
duplicative and inadequate." Albert Widjaja of Indonesia and 
Jesus Estanislao of the Philippines strongly support the notion that 
a Pacific Community should be an organization with the function 
of the redistribution of economic wealth in favor of the less ad- 
vanced countries. According to Widjaja's view, a Pacific Com- 
munity should be based on a “distributive approach” which will 

“encourage greater transfer of skills and know-how (such as the 
speedy transfer of technology and the development of international 
marketing skills for inexperienced partners), distribution of deci- 
sion-making power, as well as a fair distribution of benefits in com- 
plemeritary activities for equal partnership.”” If one of the im- 
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portant objectives of the Pacific Community is to provide assistance 
for the rapid modernization of the less advanced countries in the 
region, it should be more than consultative and information-gen- 
erating in nature. For the implementation of the objectives of the 
Pacific Community, there should be a forum for reaching agree- 
ment on some policy issues. 

The third issue in the Pacific Community concept is how to har- 
monize the policies of the economic superpowers of the region and 
the policies and aspirations of the newly-industrializing or less ad- 
vanced countries. Japan is an economic superpower, but is not rich 
in resources, She is eager to secure resources for continuous develop- 
ment, but the less advanced countries of the region put emphasis 
on their national development or industrialization through the 
acquisition of foreign capital and technology. It will be a difficult 
task to take fairly into account the differences in economic power, 
levels of economic development and possession of resources. 

The last issue is whether the regional arrangement should remain 
a pure economic cooperative body or whether it would eventually 
evolve into an organization with political and security interests. ‘The 
Japanese study group report strongly suggests that a newly emerging 
institution in the Pacific should be non-military, non-political and 
non-exclusive. The organization should focus on the promotion of 
trade, investment, energy exploration and cultural exchange. Some 
economists and scholars, ‘particularly proponents of OPTAD, on 
the other hand, do not rule out the possibility that close policy 
coordination in the economic field will eventually bring about co- 
operation in political and security matters. ‘The U.S. has concern 
and interest in the Pacific Community concept partly because of 
such a possibility.’ One of the important reasons for the exclusion 
of the Communist countries from OPTAD lies in what Drysdale 
and Patrick call the "entire: realm of strategic concerns of the 
U.S."?! As far as this issue is concerned South Korea appears to be 
ready to accept either case, as both options have certain merits for 
South Korea. m 


PACIFIC BASIN PROSPECTS 


The idea of a Pacific Community to promote cooperation and 
to manage thé problems arising from evergrowing interdependence 
among countries in the region is an attractive one. The Pacific 
Basin, with its abundant natural and human resources, will con- 
tinue to be the most dynamic region in the world. However, it 
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will not be easy to materialize the idea of a Pacific Community. 
There are several problems to be resolved for the establishment of 
a new regional organization in the Pacific Basin. First of all, some 
critics of the Pacific Community concept feel that the region is too 
diverse. The potential member countries have few commonalities 
in culture, levels of economic development, political systems and 
security interests. 'There is little identity for community building in 
the Pacific.” 

Secondly, the most crucial problem in building a Pacific Com- 
munity is the reluctance of the ASEAN countries. The sources for 
their reluctance are manifold. They fear that their joining a new 
regional arrangement is likely to undermine the solidarity of their 
own organization; they believe that ASEAN 1s not "solid" as yet. 
They are critical of the notion of interdependence based solely on 
statistical. trade data among the Pacific countries. Statistically, inter- 
dependence has been growing in the Pacific economy. However, 
economic interdependence is asymmetrical. They have an uneasy 
feeling about the statistical aspect of interdependence.? Deputy 
Prime Minister of Malaysia Mahatir bin Mohamad has written, 
“Interdependence is still. very much an economic concept that has 
no reality for a lot of poor nations. True interdependence means 
not just being mutually dependent on each other but having some 
degree of equality of strength to support each other.” 

The second reason for the reluctance of the Southeast Asian 
countries may lie in the fact that they desire to maintain the 
neutrality of ASEAN. One of their cherished goals is to maintain 
non-alignment. They feel that participation in a Pacific. Community 
may lead to the compromise of their position because all non- 
ASEAN potential participants have a. military alliance with the 
Us 

Thirdly, the ASEAN countries tend to think that a Pacific Com- 
munity may turn out to be a device to secure resources. It is diff- 
cult for many Southeast Asians to forget the scheme of the Greater 
East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere. Some critics are even suspicious 
about the motives for proposing a Pacific Community. 

It is the prevailing view that without the participation of the 
ASEAN countries, the Pacific Community idea can hardly become 
a reality. Support for the Pacific Community concept in the 
ASEAN countries will depend, to a great extent, on the degree to 
which.any eventual arrangement. can be seen as. a forum in which 
the poor and less advanced countries, on an equal footing: with the 
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rich and advanced, can hope to achieve pragmatic solutions.to their 

developmental problems. As already mentioned, Southeast Asians 

stronzly argue that the growing economic interdependence of the 

Pacific economy should be “symmetrical.” The advanced countries 

in the region should put forth efforts to facilitate changes in the 
“quality of interdependence.” 

The Pacific Community seems to be a long way off, although 
some proponents feel that the economic basis for an institutional 
arrargement in the Pacific Basin already exists. We cannot expect 
in the near future to embrace all countries concerned in a formal, 
intergovernmental organization. The. Pacific Community concept 
should be developed toward consensus-building among all potential 
participants through a series of study meetings, composed of repre- 
sentatives from the business community, government officials and 
scholars. The challenges to community building are numerous but 
time may be on the side of those who are willing to make an effort 
for the Pacific Age. 
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POLITICS OF JAPAN'S 
ECONOMIC AID TO 
SOUTH KOREA ` 


By Hong N. Kim 





4 I 1HE problem of economic cooperation has figured promi- 
.mently in Japanese-South Korean relations from the. time 
of the signing of the Japan-South Korea Basic Treaty in 

1965, ‘which brought about the establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions between: the two countries. In the treaty, Japan recognized 
the government of the Republic of Korea (R.O.K.) as the “sole 
legal" government of Korea. At the same time, Japan agreed to 
extend U.S.$800 million in economic assistance to South Korea, 
including U.S.$300 million in outright grants, U. S.$200 million in 
eovernment-administered soft loans and U.S.$300 million in private 
credits! In return, South Korea agreed to establish a 12-mile 
limit to its territoria] waters and to cooperate me japan in fisheries 
outside these territorial waters. ! 

As South Korea's economic development programs sends a 
massive inflow of foreign capital beginning in the late 1960s, Japan 
agreed to provide additional public and private credits to South 
Korea. As a result, by 1979 Japan had provided over U.S.$1,130 
million in public loans and over U.S.$2,423 million in commercial 
loans, while the total Japanese equity investment in South Korea 
amounted to U.S.$610 million.” Thus, Japan's economic aid played 
a significant role in facilitating rapid economic development in 
South Korea after 1965. During the same period, there was a 
phenomenal increase in Japanese-South Korean trade: the two- 
way trade increased from U.S.$221 million in 1965 to about 
U.S.$10 billion in 1979. 

Beginning in the summer of 1980, Japanese-South Korean rela- 
tions became strained. A number of thorny issues, the controversy 
over the trial of Kim Dae-Jung in 1980, the dispute over the re- 
vised Japanese textbooks in 1982, and the protracted negotiations 
on a U.S.$6 billion “soft” loan sought by Seoul from Tokyo, all 
contributed to this tension. The first two issues were settled while 
Prime Minister Zenko Suzuki headed the Liberal Democratic 
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Party (LDP) government (from July 1980 to November 1982). 
However, the economic aid issue was not resolved until January 
12, 1983, when Suzuki’s successor, Prime Minister Yasuhiro Naka- 
sone, settled the issue with South Korean President Chun Doo- 
Hwan i in Seoul. 

It is the purpose of this article to examine the factors which 
have shaped recent Japanese-South Korean economic relations. 
Critical to this examination is an analysis of the U.S.$6 billion 
“soft” loan issue from the time Seoul officially requested Japanese 
aid in the summer of 1981 to the settlement of the issue on January 
12, 1983. It is a basic contention of this article that the Suzuki 
government's inability to resolve the loan issue should be attributed 
largely to its rigid interpretation of Japan’s foreign aid policy ob- 
jectives, whereas the Nakasone government’s ability to settle the 
issue reflected the latter’s willingness to interpret Japanese foreign 
aid more liberally as an instrument of its foreign policy. The dif- 
ferent approaches of the two prime ministers to the same economic 
aid issue stemmed from their differmg perceptions of the Preupu 
link between Japan and South Korea. 

Following the assassination of President Park Chung-Hee on 
October 26, 1979, South Korea experienced not only political in- 
stability but also acute economic difficulty. In 1980, for the first 
time since 1956, South Korea recorded a negative economic growth 
rate of 5.7 per cent? In order to cope with the deteriorating eco- 
nomic situation and regenerate the momentum for economic devel- 
opment, the new South Korean government under President Chun 
Doo-Hwan adopted a number of important economic measures, 
including a fifth five-year economic development plan to be 
Jaunched in 1982. To implement the new economic plan, South 
Korea needed a huge amount of foreign capital (e.g., U.S.$46.5 
billion). Under the ‘circumstances, it was logical for Seoul to ap- 
proach Tokyo for economic assistance; because Japan was not only 
South Korea's largest trade partner but also one of the four largest 
donors in foreign aid in the world in 1980. 

It was not until August 1981, however, that South Korea official- 
ly requested a U.S.$6 billion official development assistance (ODA): 
loan from Japan to cope with Seoul’s economic problems. Among 
other things, it was not feasible for Seoul to approach ‘Tokyo with 
a request for massivé economic aid until after January 1981, for 
Japanese-South Korean relations had been strained during the 
second half of 1980. A major reason for this controversy was the 
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arrest and trial of South Korean opposition leader Kim Dae-Jung 
who was charged with sedition in connection with the “Kwangju 
uprising” of May 1980.* Kim's trial disturbed the Japanese govern- 
ment, for one of the main charges on which Kim was indicted 
was his alleged founding and subsequent assumption of the leader- 
ship of Hanmintong (the Japan-based South Korean Congress for 
Rehabilitation of Democracy and Promotion of Reunification). 
The use of such a charge in Kim’s trial and conviction could have 
violated the agreement of 1973, which had brought about a “politi- 
cal settlement" to the 1973 Kim Dae-Jung kidnapping incident 
between Seoul and Tokyo. In that agreement, South Korea had 
reportedly assured Japan that Kim, who had been kidnapped from 
Tokyo to Seoul by a group of alleged South Korean agents, would 
not be prosecuted for his political activities while in Japan and 
elsewhere abroad? Therefore, Japanese officials repeatedly ex- 
pressed their concern over Kim's fate throughout the summer and 
fall of 1980. When the South Korean military court imposed the 
death sentence on Kim on September 17, 1980, the Suzuki govern- 
ment tried feverishly to save Kim's life, fearing that his execution 
would irreparably damage Japanese-South Korean relations. 


TENSION IN TIES EASED 


President Chun's decision to commute Kim's sentence to life 
imprisonment on January 23, 1981, eased much of the tension in 
"Iokyo-Seoul relations. Both the Suzuki government and other in- 
fluential leaders hailed Chun’s action. Suzuki praised Chun's “act 
of leniency” and added that “now there are no more difficult prob- 
lems between the two nations....”° In the aftermath of Chun’s 
decision, there were growing signs of improvement in Japanese- 
South Korean relations, The Suzuki government not only released 
U.S.$94 million credits to Seoul on January 31, but also agreed to 
hold a bilateral ministerial conference in the latter part of 1981. 
For her part, Japan agreed to host a bilateral foreign ministers’ : 
conference in the summer of 1981. 

Against the backdrop of an improving Tokyo-Seoul relationship, 
the Chun government began to explore the possibility of securing 
Japanese economic aid. On April 22, 1981, Foreign Minister Lho 
Shin-Young conveyed to Japanese Ambassador Ryozo Sunobe 
South Korea’s desire to seek U.S.$6 billion in an ODA loan and 
U.S.$4 billion in a commercial loan from Japan.’ South Korean 
leaders voiced similar desires in their talks with visiting Japanese 
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leaders thát same summer. By early August the Japanese news 
media began to report that South Korea was seeking this U.S.$6 
billion ODA loan? Furthermore, it was reported that South Korea 
was requesting the unprecedentedly large amount of aid from 
Japan in order to meet the mounting burden of its defense expendi- 
ture (Le., six per cent of its GNP). 

A number of factors obviously influenced Seoul’s decision to seek 
the huge loan from Japan in the summer of 1981. Economic rea- 
sons aside, there was growing criticism among the South Korean 
leaders that Japan was not shouldering its fair share of regional 
security responsibilities in East Asia. They maintained that Japan 
should increase not only its defense budget but also its economic 
aid to South Korea. Seoul deserved such help, they argued, since 
it was a “bulwark” for the non-Communist countries in East Asia, 
including Japan.’ Second, South Korean leaders were also unhappy 
about the ever-increasing trade deficit with Japan. From 1965 to 
1981, South Korea had incurred more than a U.S.$21 billion deficit 
in its trade with Japan: Between 1978-1981, the annual figure was 
roughly U.S.$5 billion. Since the trade deficit was aggravating 
South Korea's balance of payments, there was a strong desire on 
the part of the Chun government to seek relief from Japan to offset 
the adverse impact of the perennial trade deficit. Third, the Chun 
government was obviously encouraged by Prime Minister Suzuki's 
professed intentions of increasing Japanese economic aid to South 
Korea. In his talks with President Ronald Reagan in Washington 
in May, Suzuki not only expressed Japan's willingness to assume 
its fair share of burden, commensurate with its economic power, 
for the maintenance of global and regional security, büt also pro- 
mised to increase its economic aid to South Korea in order to help 
maintain peace and security on the Korean peninsula. In July, 
Suzuki reaffirmed his pledge to enlarge Japan’s economic aid to 
South Korea in his talks with President Reagan i in Ottawa at the 
summit meeting of Western industrial powers." 

On the eve of the Japanese-South Korean foreign ministers! con- 
ference, therefore, it had become increasingly clear that the most 
important item at the meeting would be South Korea's request for 
massive Japanese economic aid. 

The foreign ministers’ conference was held on August 20-21, 
1981. During the talks, South Korean Foreign Minister Lho for- 
mally réquested that Japan extend a U.S.$6 billion ODA loan to 
help South Korea finance its fifth five-year economic and social 
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development plan slated to start in 1982. In making the request, 
Lho sought to persuade Tokyo that some of Seoul’s economic difti- 
culties stemmed from the "enormous efforts" required to maintain 
peace and security on the Korean peninsula, an effort vital to 
Japan's security as well.^ Lho also emphasized the new South 
Korean leadership's dissatisfaction with the trade imbalance be- 
tween the two nations over the previous sixteen years. During that 
period, South Korea had suffered a more than U.S.$20 billion 
deficit in its trade with Japan, while receiving a meager U.S.$1.2 
billion in government loans from that country.? Foreign Minister 
Sunao Sonoda, though agreeing to study the Korean request, made 
it clear that Japan could not accommodate such a huge aid re- 
quest. He cited, among other things, the strained status of govern- 
ment finance and the constraints imposed by Japan's existing for- 
eign aid policy which limited too many resources from going to 
any cne country, Sonoda also made it clear that the Suzuki govern- 
ment had no intention of complying with any aid request that 
expected Japan to share the cost of South Korea's defense burden." 

The -U.S.$6 billion loan issue was taken up again by Seoul and 
Tokyo at the 11th Japan-South Korea Ministerial Conference held 
in Seoul on September 10-11. There, South Korean officials re- 
newed their request for U.S.$6 billion in official development 
assistance (ODA) funds to help finance Seoul’s fifth five-year 
economic plan, an ambitious undertaking which would require 
U.S.$46.5 billion in foreign capital for its successful implementa- 
tion.” -At the same time, the Koreans reiterated the so-called 
“bulwark” argument, contending that Japan should extend the 
economic aid in return for South Korea’s defense efforts which con- 
tributed to the peace and security in Northeast Asia, including 
Japan. Again, Japanese officials demurred. Foreign Minister 
Sonoda, in particular, stated that it was incompatible with Japan’s 
foreign aid policy to provide economic assistance which had mili- 
tary implications for any other country. The Japanese also stressed 
that the amount of aid requested was unacceptably high.” 

As a result of their inability to narrow the gap on the U.S.$6 
billion aid issue, the conference ended without issuing a joint com- 
munique. Instead, as a face-saving measure, both sides managed 
to issue a joint press statement, The eight-point statement indi- 
cated that both countries shared the perception that peace and 
security on the Korean peninsula was essential to the stability of 
Japan and Northeast Asia as a whole. Furthermore, the Japanese 
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delegation stated that it "highly appreciated" South Korea's de- 
fense efforts, which contributed to the maintenance of the balance 
of power on. the Korean peninsula. With regard to the issue of 
‘economic’ cooperation, Japan expressed its willingness to help 
South Korea's nation-building efforts within the framework of 

^ Japan's basic policy in economic cooperation. "M By this, the Japa- 
nese meant that aid was to be limited to economic purposes. 


" OB STACLES TO AID 


. The Suzuki government’ s negative response to Seoul’s request 
for U.S.$6 billion aid inevitably disappointed the Chun govern- 
ment. In view of Prime Minister Suzuki’s promise to--President 
Reagan at the summit meeting in the summer of 1981, the Ko- 
rean government expected a more’ favorable response from 
Tokyo.? Obviously, South Korea, wanted Japan to shoulder a 
greater share of the defense burden to cope with security problems 
in East Asia. Specifically, Seoul: believed that Japan could ‘best 
translate its security concerns into reality by providing massive 
economic assistance to South Korea. Such action could; in turn, 
alleviate South Korea’s defense burden (ie., six per cent of its 
GNP) and make available greater resources for economic m 
social development.” : 

By the fall of 1981, it had become quite clear that the U.S. $6 
billion loan sought by South Korea was shaping. up as the most 
important issue in Japanese-South Korean relations. At the sarne 
time, it was apparent that there were at least three major obstacles 
blocking a satisfactory solution to the loan issue insofar as the 
Suzuki government was concerned. 

. First, the Suzuki government was disturbed by Seoul’s attempts 
to link the. economic aid to the security of Korea. Japan had to 
reject Seoul's attempt to mix the two, for providing military or 
security-related economic aid to Korea could raise sticky constitu- 
tional questions sure to be exploited by the opposition parties. Fur- 
thermore, such an approach could violate: a basic guideline of 
Japan's aid policy, that is, to preclude the offering of foreign aid 
for military purposes. Both Prime Minister Suzuki and Foreign 
Minister Sonoda repeatedly emphasized ‘Tokyo’s position that Japan 
could not provide economic assistance to any country for military 
or defense purposes." For example, on October 3, 1981, Suzuki 
said in the. Diet that "the economic cooperation of Japan, in 
principle; is intended to help the recipient countries stabilize the 
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livelihood and improve the welfare of their people. We cannot 
extend military aid to any country.”” For political reasons and 
statutory constraints, the Suzuki government was unwilling to ac- 
commodate Seoul's request for a loan associated with military and 
defense objectives. 

Second, Seoul’s insistence on a package approach for the pro- 
posed loan constituted another obstacle for the Suzuki government. 
South Korea insisted that Japan should specify an exact amount 
of money it could provide Seoul for the next five years. How- 
ever, such an approach was not acceptable to Japan, because 
Japan's economic aid was allocated for individual projects on an- 
nual basis rather than for broad purposes on a multi-year basis.” 
As a general rule, Japan offers its economic aid on annual basis 
after examining the feasibility aspect of the proposed project for 
which Japanese loan is sought.? 

Third, the amount as well as the terms of the loan sought by 
South Korea were also difficult for the Suzuki government to 
accommodate. The amount was “too big" for Japan to allocate to 
a single country, since the total amount of Japan’s ODA funds for 
Asia over the next five-year period was U.S.$10.5 billion.* As 
Sonoda put it, it would be virtually impossible for Japan to allocate 
60 per cent of the ODA funds for South Korea alone. In view of 
Japan’s mounting budget deficit, this was particularly troublesome 
for Tokyo. Indeed, Japan’s financial situation required adoption 
of an austerity plan for the coming years. The terms of the South 
Korean loan were also difficult for Japan, because South Korea, 
as a newly industrialized country (NIC) with a higher per capita 
GNP than other developing countries, was not eligible for certain 
kinds of ODA loans (e.g., the commodity loan). Such monies were 
reserved exclusively to the poorest countries.” With nations like 
South Korea, Japan’s existing foreign aid policy favored a shift in 
economic cooperation from a government-to-government level to 
one emphasizing the private sector. In short, the Suzuki govern- 
ment regarded the amount as well as the terms of the proposed 
loan as difficult to meet. 

Following Prime Minister Suzuki’s cabinet reshuffle of November 
30, 1981, Japan’s viewpoint and policy toward the Korean aid 
issue became more flexible. The newly appointed Foreign Minister 
Yoshio Sakurauchi was more positive in his approach to the loan 
issue than his predecessor. In fact, he listed the settlement of the 
loan issue with South Korea as one of Japan’s three most important 
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diplomatic tasks? In order to find a solution to this problem, 
Sakurauchi proposed in December to hold working-level consulta- 
tions between Tokyo and Seoul. Through two rounds of such talks 
(held in Seoul in January and in Tokyo in February 1982) sub- 
stantial progress was made in narrowing the gap between Japan 
and South Korea. 

At the Seoul meeting, South Korean officials stressed the fact 
that the U.S.$6 billion loan sought by Seoul would be used to finance 
11 projects envisaged under the proposed fifth five-year economic 
development plan, the successful implementation of which would 
require U.S.$46.5 billion in foreign capital." Korean officials also 
refrained from repeating their earlier contention that Japan should 
extend economic aid to Seoul on the basis of South Korea’s defen- 
sive role in East Asia. Apparently, South Korea decided to drop 
the “bulwark” argument, when it became obvious that Japanese 
opposition to security-related economic assistance was too strong 
to overcome. Seoul’s new justification for the U.S.$6 billion loan 
removed a major obstacle in the Tokyo-Seoul loan negotiations. 
Japan, however, needed more information and data concerning the 
details of the 11 projects submitted by South Korea. For this 
purpose, another round of working-level consultations was held in 
Tokyo on February 18-19. 

At the Tokyo meeting, further progress was made in narrowing 
the gap between Tokyo and Seoul on the loan issue as both sides 
were willing to make concessions. Korean officials provided the 
Japanese with more detailed information and data on the 11 pro- 
jects. High-ranking officials of the two countries economic and 
financial ministries attended the meeting as well as key diplomatic 
officials. The presence of the officials from the Japanese ministries 
of Finance, International Trade and Industry and the Economic 
Planning Agency indicated that bureaucratic resistance to the loan 
issue had been transformed into efforts to work out a practical 
solution. By the end of the Tokyo meeting, it became clear that 
Japan was willing to make an offer on the total amount of loans it 
could extend to Seoul for the next five years on the basis of the 
information and data it had acquired at the working-level talks.” 
Initially, the Suzuki government had not been willing to make such 
a broad commitment on a multi-year basis. With Foreign Minister 
Sakurauchi’s announcement of Japan’s willingness to make such 
a commitment, another major obstacle in the settlement of the loan 
issue was removed, As a result, the only remaining hurdle in Tokyo- 
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Seoul negotiations on the U.S. $6 billion loan was the amount and 
terms of the loan. | 


JAPAN? S SOFTENED STAND 


‘Several factors apparently contributed to the softening of Japan’ S 
position on the loan issue. 
First, there was the general recognition among Japanese. 'con- 
servative leaders that the preservation of political stability in South 
Korea was highly desirable for Japan. Although the South Korean 
economy had recovered from its disastrous performance in 1980 
(i.e, a negative growth rate of 5.7 per cent), political stability in 
South Korea still hinged on improving people's livelihood. If :£he 
Chun government failed. to: implement its ambitious five-year eco- 
nomic plan, it would be pressed to meet the.rising expectations of 
the South Korean people. In such circumstances, the resultant 
political instability would have-a destabilizing impact on the re- 
gional security.as a whole which would obviously include Japan. 
For these reasons, a number of Japanese leaders with strong ties 
with Seoul, such as former prime ministers Nobusuke Kishi and 
Takeo Fukuda, exerted their influence on the Suzuki government 
to expedite the settlement of the U.S.$6 billion loan requested by 
the Chun government.” In addition, other leaders, including for- 
mer prime minister Kakuei Tanaka were willing to accommodate 
the' Chun government's request for the loan? — | 
Second, leaders of the powerful business organizations (e.g., 
Keidanren, Nikkeiren, Nisshoko) were uneasy about the deadlocked 
Tokyo-Seoul negotiations and were. willing to render their advice 
to the Suzuki government; lest trade be jeopardized by the Suzuki 
government's intransigence.’ Many Japanese companies counted 
on new business opportunities under the proposed fifth five-year 
plan. While South Korea had become one of the most important 
export markets for Japan (the two way trade nearing U.S.$10 
billion per year), the bilateral trade had been one-sided, favorable 
to Japan. There had been over a U.S.53 billion trade surplus for 
Japan each year since 1977. In view of more than a U.S.$21 billion 
trade surplus accumulated in favor of Japan in its trade with South 
Korea between 1965 and 1981, and with the prospect for another 
U.S.$20 billion trade surplus projected for the next five years," 
many prominent Japanese business leaders were willing to facilitate 
an early settlement of the U.S.$6 billion loan issue. ` i 
Third, the U.S. also exerted its influence to facilitate the settle- 
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ment of the economic aid issue between Japan and South Korea. 
Although the American government adhered to an official policy 
of non-interference in the Japanese-South Korean negotiations, it 
was an open secret that several U.S. officials had expressed their 
approval for the Japanese loans.? It should also. be pointed out 
that the U.S. was counting on Prime Minister Suzuki's promise 
given to President Réagan in Washington in: May 1981 and in 
Ottawa in July 1981. At these meetings Suzuki had pledged that 
Japan would increase its economie aid to South Korea. With the 
summit meeting of the Western industrial powers scheduled for 
June 1982, Suzuki became uneasy about dragging out the loan 
issue with Seoul indefinitely. The prime minister apparently needed 
concréte evidence to convince Reagan that Tokyo was doing what 
it had promised toward South Korea. l 

On March 19, 1982,:the preliminary result of the Japanese gov- 
ernment's study of the r1 projects submitted by Seoul was delivered 
to the South Korean government through the Japanese Embassy 
in Seoul. In his talks with Choi Tong-Chin, Director-General of 
Asian Affairs, the Korean "Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Japanese 
Minister Kunio Muraoka pointed out that Japan could offer its 
ODA loan for six out of the 11 projects included in the fifth five- 
year plan. The remainder should be financed through the Export 
and Import Bank: of Japan (EXIM), World Bank and other 
sources. ^ Muraoka also: revealed that Japan would neither be able 
to help finance the public housing project which was included nor 
provide a-U.S.$2.5 billion commodity loan to Seoul, for such a 
loan was available only to the poorest countries under Japan's 
existing aid policy. However, Muraoka did not reveal the total 
amount of the loan Japan would offer to South Korea. Apparently, 
there was substantial disagreement between the Japanese Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs ànd the Ministry of Finance in Tokyo on the 
issue. The Foreign Ministry was willing to offer U.S.$4 billiori 
comprised of U.S.$1.5 billion in yen credits under the ODA pro- 
gram and U.S.$2.5 billion in EXIM Bank loans, whereas the 
Finance Ministry insisted on offering U.S.$3.5 billion consisting of 
U.S.$1 billion in yen credits and U.S.$2.5 billion in EXIM Bank 
and other commercial bank loans.” 

‘Following a séries of talks between the ministries concerned, 
remáining differences between the two were ironed out by April 
21. The Finance Ministry agreed to the Foreign Ministry's plan 
to extend U.S:$4 billion loan to South Korea; including up to 
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U.S.$1.5 billion in ODA yen loans and U.S.$2.5 billion in EXIM 
Bank and other commercial loans.” The loan package, however, 
did not contain any commodity loan. Japan revealed the basic 
contents of its loan package to Seoul on April 23. Upon the receipt 
of the Japanese proposal from Japanese Ambassador to South 
Korea 'oshikazu Maeda, Korean Foreign Minister Lho Shin- 
Young told the Japanese ambassador that the repayment terms of 
EXIM loans should be made very close to those applied to the 
‘ODA loans if they were to be included in the loan package. Lho 
also made it clear that the idea of financing some of the projects 
with commercial bank loans was not acceptable. Furthermore, the 
Korean official indicated Seoul’s dissatisfaction with the total 
amount of the loan Japan was offering, for it fell far short of Seoul’s 
expectations.” 

In a last minute attempt to make a breakthrough in the Japa- 
nese-South Korean negotiations on the loan issue, the Suzuki gov- 
ernment dispatched Deputy Foreign Minister Kensuke Yanagiya 
to Seoul on April 29. Yanagiya carried with him Japan's “final” 
offer to South Korea, consisting of U.S.$1.5 billion in ODA loans 
plus U.S.$2.5 billion in EXIM Bank loans.” The South Korean 
government however rejected the Japanese offer on the grounds 
that it fell far short of the amount requested by Seoul. Returning 
from Seoul, Yanagiya told the press that he had agreed with 
South Korean Foreign Minister Lho to continue talks on the loan 
issue. He made it clear however that Japan had no intention of 
making further concessions." These developments in tum made it 
impossible for the Suzuki government to meet its original timetable 
to settle the loan issue by the beginning of May 1982. 


COOLING-OFF PERIOD 


By May 1982, it became evident that a cooling-off period would 
be required before Tokyo and Seoul could resume negotiations on 
the U.S.$6 billion loan. Insofar as the Suzuki government was con- 
cerned, there was little room for further concessions, because the 
U.S.$4 billion loan package that Yanagiya had delivered to Seoul 
was as much as Japan could offer, given various political and 
legal constraints on Japan’s foreign aid policy and an enormous 
budget deficit plaguing the Suzuki government. The Suzuki govern- 
ment was not anxious to resume the negotiations on the loan issue, 
as it became clear that the “curb money market” scandal implicat- 
ing some high-ranking South Korean officials had touched off a 
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political crisis in Seoul in May. The Suzuki government apparently 
wanted to see the dust settled before resuming talks on the aid 
issue with South Korea. 

Following a cabinet reshuffle in Seoul in June 1982, South 
Korea's new Foreign Minister Lee Bum-Suk indicated Seoul’s 
readiness to resume the negotiations on the economic aid issue with 
Tokyo. In his talks with Japanese Ambassador Maeda on June 22, 
Lee revealed South Korea’s willingness to accept a U.S.$4 billion 
loan package, provided that Japan would increase the amount of 
the ODA loan and include a substantial amount of commodity 
loans in the package." The specific amount involved in either 
category was not revealed until Foreign Minister Lee visited Tokyo 
in early July. In his talks with Japanese leaders, Lee revealed 
Seoul's willingness to accept U.S.$4 billion if the package would 
contain U.S.$2.3 billion in ODA yen loans and U.S.$1.7 billion in 
commodity loans." 'The apparent agreement on the total loan may 
have deceived some onlookers who failed to realize that Tokyo and 
Seoul were still far apart on the U.S.$4 billion loan package. 
Japan's “final” offer, for example, contained U.S.$1.5 billion in 
ODA funds and U.S.$2.5 billion in EXIM Bank loans with no 
provision for the commodity loan. Following a series of talks with 
Japanese leaders, Foreign Minister Lee agreed with his Japanese 
counterpart on the total amount of U.S.$4 billion with an average 
interest rate of six per cent per year for the proposed loan package.” 
Lee and Sakurauchi also agreed to hold another round of bilateral 
working-level consultations in order to work out details on the pro- 
posed loan package." | 

Following Foreign Minister Lee's visit to Tokyo, prospects for 
an early settlement of the protracted negotiations became much 
brighter. Tokyo was preparing a plan to accommodate Seoul's 
request for the commodity loan (i.e., U.S.$1.7 billion) by way of 
allowing Seoul to utilize part of the ODA and EXIM loans to 
cover local cost financing for the proposed projects in Korea. Ac- 
cording to one Japanese source, the Suzuki government indicated 
its willingness to let Seoul use up to U.S.$800 million of the pro- 
posed loan for local cost financing. ^ Seoul, however, wanted a 
greater portion of the U.S.$4 billion loan allocated for local cost 
financing. In an attempt to iron out the difference, another round 
of working-level consultations was scheduled in Tokyo on July 28, 
1982. The meeting was not held, however, due to the vehement 
anti-Japanese campaign launched by South Koreans protesting 
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the "distortion of history" in Japanese high school textbooks." 
Various South Korean rallies' and demonstrations protested the 
revised Japanese textbooks and demanded immediate corrections 
in the distorted descriptions of. Japanese colonial rule in Korea be- 
tween 1910 and 1945. The textbooks, approved by the Japanese 
Education Ministry following a 1982 screening by the Textbook 
Problems Research Council, an advisory body to the Education 
Ministry, were.scheduled to go into use in academic year 1983. 

. Initially, the South Korean government had remained somewhat 
restrained in its response to the textbook issue, not wishing to com- 
plicate bilateral negotiations on the U.S.$4 billion loans. It could 
not, however, remain silent indefinitely in view of an intensive 
South Korean mass media campaign criticizing the Chun govern- 
ment's "weak" diplomatic posture toward Japan. On August 3, 
1982, South Korea lodged a formal protest demanding that the 
Japanese government take swift measures to rectify the distorted 
textbook descriptions. Among Seoul's objections was the use of 
“riot” in describing the March rst independence :movement, 
launched on March 1, :9r9, proclaiming Korean independence. 
The Koreans were also infuriated by a number of other textbook 
changes which d to minimize the harshness = Japanese 
colonial rule in’ Korea.“ 

The ‘controversial textbook issue was settled diplomatically, at 
least with South Korea, when the Chun government -accepted 
Japan’s announced plan of August 26, 1982. According to the plan, 
Japan would révisé the disputed textbooks in two years by using 
new guidelines to be worked out by the Textbook Problems Re- 
search Council. Meanwhile, as a stop gap measure, the textbooks 
would be used by students with supplementary guidelines provided 
by the Education Ministry. These guidelines would reflect the spirit 
of the joint communiques Japan had signed with South Korea in 
1965 and China in 1972. Seoul agreed to accept the Japanese 
proposal on the condition that Japan fulfill its promise as soon as 
possible. To be sure, the. Suzuki government's announced plan was 
less than satisfactory to many South Koreans who were demanding 
immediate correction of the "distorted" descriptions. 

With the textbook controversy settled, Tokyo and Seoul became 
hopeful of resuming negotiations on the U.S.$4 billion loan issue. 
Discussions took place between Foreign Minister Sakurauchi and 
his Korean counterpart, Lee Bum-Suk, in New York in early Octo: 
ber 1982, while both ministers were attending the annual: meeting 
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of the U.N. General Assembly. According to.Sakurauchi, both 
sides agreed to resume the negotiations on the loan issue in Decem- 
ber 1982.8 However, Prime Minister Suzuki's October 12 decision 
hot to seek reelection to the presidency of the ruling LDP and. 
hence the premiership again delayed progress. Inevitably, the task 
of settling the thorny loan issue with Seoul was left to Suzuki's 

successor, Yasuhiro: Nakasone, inaugurated as prime minister of 
japan in November 1982. 


. NAKASONE’ S GOVERNMENT - 


South Korean leaders hailed the inauguration of the Nakasone 
government. First of ‘all, Nakasone had been a staunch supporter 
of South Korea. Second, the new Japanese government contained 
a. number. of well-known LDP leaders, such:as. Foreign Minister 
Shintaro Abe and Finance Minister Noboru Takeshita, who were 
friendly toward South Korea. Third, Nakasone had also indicated 
his strong desire to bring about rapid improvement in -Japanese- 
South Korean relations immediately after winning the LDP's pres- 
idential election, calling it "desirable to solve outstanding issues 
with South Korea." Fourth, in a related move, Nakasone made a 
telephone call to President Chun on November 30, 1982, to express 
his desire to improve T okyo- -Seoul relations: 

Being encouraged by the inauguration of Nakasone and the cor- 
rective measures adopted by the Japanese Ministry of Education 
regarding the textbook problems, leaders of the Korea-Japan 
Parliamentarians League began to prepare for a meeting with 
the Japan-South Korea Parliamentarians League. Both sides agreed 
to hold the meeting in Tokyo on December 21—22, 1982.. About 
100 lawmakers, including 52 from Seoul, attended the roth gen- 
eral session of the Parliamentarians’ Leagues. Nakasone himself 
addressed the meeting, stressing the need for promoting friendship 
and cooperation between the two countries. Nakasone indicated 
his willingness to resolve outstanding issues with Seoul by saying 
that an early settlement of the issues would serve each other’s inter- 
ests.” A joint statement issued at the end of the two-day meeting 
underlined the view shared by Japanese.and Korean lawmakers 
that an early and satisfactory solution of outstanding issues was 
essential to the promotion of Japanese-South Korean amity and 
cooperation..In a sense the meeting created momentum for the two 
countries to normalize strained relations and tackle the issue of 
bilateral economic: cooperation; 
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A no less important development was the South Korean govern- 
ment's decision to parole South Korean opposition leader Kim 
Dae-Jung and allow him and his family to fly to the U.S. for 
medical treatment. ‘The surprise announcement came on December 
17, 1982. Within a week, Kim and his family left for the U.S. In 
a related move, the South Korean government decided to parole 
Kim’s associates who were serving prison terms in connection with 
the Kwangju incident of 1980. Japanese government leaders wel- 
comed the lenient decision taken by Seoul. Prime Minister Naka- 
sone termed it a “desirable matter from a humanitarian point of 
view.” Foreign Minister Abe went a step further by saying that 
Japan appreciated the Chun government’s “lenient” decision, 
which was a desirable step for the improvement of the two coun- 
tries’ relations.” The release of Kim Dae-Jung removed another 
source of irritation in Japanese-South Korean relations. As Foreign 
Minister Abe noted in testimony before a Diet committee, the 
Japanese government had been concerned about Kim's predica- 
ment because of the circumstances surrounding his 1973 kidnapping 
in Tokyo and subsequent criticism and controversy over the LDP 
government's handling of the “Kim Dae-Jung affair." The release 
of Kim thus effectively removed a “thorn in the flesh of the Japan- 
R.O.K. relationship." Inevitably Kim's parole had an unmistak- 
ably favorable effect on Tokyo-Seoul relations. 

By the beginning of 1983, the stage was set for a historic summit 
meeting between Prime Minister Nakasone and President Chun. 
The invitation for Nakasone’s visit to Seoul was formalized on 
December 31, 1982, when Foreign Minister Lee Bum-Suk met 
with Japanese Ambassador Toshikazu Maeda in Seoul. It was for- 
mally announced on. January 5, 1983.* A series of events paved 
the way for the Nakasone visit. These included the prime minister's 
telephone call to Chun in November, a joint meeting of the Par- 
liamentarians’ Leagues in Tokyo and the release of Kim Dae-Jung 
in December. Last but not least, Nakasone’s visit to Seoul became 
feasible as a result of a breakthrough in the deadlocked negotia- 
tions on the loan issue. According to the Yomiuri Shimbun,” the 
Nakasone government worked out a new formula for the U.S.$4 
billion loan package for South Korea, which was conveyed on 
December 30, 1982, to President Chun through Ryozo Sejima, 
a Japanese business leader close to Nakasone and Chun. In his 
talks with Chun, Sejima explained not only Japan’s new proposal 
but also delivered Nakasone’s personal letter to Chun in which 
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Nakasone expressed his desire to visit South Korea. Sejima re- 
turned to Tokyo the next day carrying with him President Chun's 
favorable reply to Nakasone's revised loan package as well as 
Nakasone's proposed visit to Seoul. 

By January 6, 1983, the contents of Japan's revised loan package 
were revealed by the officials of the Japanese Ministry of F'oreign 
Affairs, In a press conference, Foreign Ministry officials indicated 
that Seoul and Tokyo were in agreement on Japan's revised offer 
of loans consisting of U.S.$1,850 million in ODA funds (or an in- 
crease of U.S.$350 million from the previous offer) and U.S.$2,150 
million in the EXIM Bank credits?* At the same time, they indi- 
cated that detailed arrangements for Nakasone's visit to Korea 
were being worked out by Akitane Kiuchi, General-Director of 
the Foreign Ministry's Asian Affairs Bureau, who had just returned 
from Seoul after holding a series of talks with South Korean 
officials. 


SUMMIT TALKS 


On January 11, Prime Minister Nakasone arrived in Seoul for 
a two-day visit, the first official visit of a Japanese prime minister 
since the establishment of postwar diplomatic relations between 
Tokyo and Seoul in 1965. He was accompanied by his wife and a 
21-member official entourage including Foreign Minister Abe and 
Finance Minister ‘Takeshita. In the first round of the summit talks, 
Chun asked Japan to extend increased economic cooperation, in- 
cluding industrial technology, to help promote Korea’s economic 
and social development. Chun also stressed the need to rectify the 
trade imbalance now favoring Japan. Chun and Nakasone agreed 
that the two countries should open a “new era of friendship and 
cooperation as genuine partners." Nakasone expressed his support, 
for the initiatives undertaken by Chun for peaceful unification of 
Korea, saying the policy was effective as well as appropriate. 

At the second round of talks, the two leaders discussed a wide 
range of issues, including the transfer of Japanese technology to 
South Korea, ways to reduce South Korea's trade deficit with Japan 
and the legal status of Korean residents in Japan. At the same 
time, they formally settled the issue of Japanese economic assistance 
to Seoul. President Chun accepted the Japanese offer of a U.S.$4 
billion public loan, including U.S.$1,850 million in low-interest 
ODA funds and U.S.$2,150 million in the EXIM Bank credits. 

The specific terms of the U.S.$4 billion loan were spelled out 
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in an agreement reached on the same day between Foreign Minister 
Abe and his Korean counterpart, Lee Bum-Suk. According to the 
agreement, the U.S.$4 billion loan will run for seven years (1982- 
1988 ) to help finance South Korea’s fifth five-year plan at an annual 
rate of about six per cent. EXIM Bank credits will include U.S.$350 
million in the form of a bank loan, with the rest in suppliers' 
credits. The interest rate will be 4 to 4.5 per cent for the ODA loan, 
while the rates for the EXIM Bank credits will be decided in 
accordance with the OECD guidelines. Furthermore, the two for- 
eign ministers agreed that 30 per cent of the ODA loan and 15 
per cent of the suppliers’ credits plus the U.S.$350 million EXIM 
Bank loan will be allocated for local cost financing (i.e., U.S.$1,175 
million). The loan funds will be allocated in annual installments, 
the size of which has to be determined annually through bilateral 
consultations. The amount of aid for fiscal 1982 was to be deter- 
mined by a working-level meeting to be held in Tokyo toward the 
end of January 1983.” 

Following the summit talks, the two leaders issued a joint com- 
munique summarizing the results of their. conversations. In the 
communique, they confirmed that the peace and stability of the 
Korean peninsula are "essential" to the peace and stability of East 
Asia, including Japan. In this context, Nakasone expressed Japan's 
appreciation for South Korea's defense efforts as contributing to 
stability .on the Korean peninsula. Referring to Japan-South 
Korea ‘relations the two leaders agreed that the two countries 
must further.promote their good neighborly relations based on 
the spirit of mutual trust and equality. Nakasone also declared 
- his support for Seoul’s recent initiatives to reopen a dialogue with 
North Korea on the issue of Korean unification and pledged that 
Japan would provide South Korea “as far as possible” with aid 
for its five-year economic development program (1982-1986). They 
also agreed in the communique that Japan and South Korea further 
expand cultural exchanges in academic, educational. and. sports 
fields. In addition, they agreed to: establish a “hotline” for direct 
talks between the leaders of the two countries. Nakasone promised 
to take steps to improve the status of the Korean residents in Japan. 
Finally, Nakasone invited Chun ror an eur visit E Japan, and 
Chun accepted.”  . 

Japanese as well as foreign réactions to Num s. historic visit 
to South Korea were genérally favorable. Not'ónly.leaders of the 
ruling LDP, but also fhe moderate opposition. parties, such as the 
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Democratic Socialist Party (DSP), the Komeito and the New 
Liberal Club, acknowledged the prime minister’s visit to Seoul 
had helped to promote a more friendly relationship between the 
two neighboring countries. Japanese, business leaders also com: 
mended highly the prime minister's official visit to Seoul. The only 
exceptions to these favorable views were the left-wing oppositiori 
parties (i.e., the Japan Socialist Party and the Japan Communist 
Party) which charged that the Nakasone-Chun talks were designed 
to strengthen the military alliance among the U.S., Japan and 
South Korea, despite the fact that Nakasone had ruled out any 
military cooperation between .àpan and South Korea in a press 
conference held inimediately zfter the summit meeting in Seoul. 
In doing so, he cited legal constraints placed on Japan’s defense 
policy by the Japanese Constitution.” =- ` T ow | 

| HANDLING.OF AID ISSUES : 

From tlie foregoing analysis, # few basic conclusions can be drawn: 
with regard to the LDP gove-nment's handling of the economic 
aid issue with South Korea from r981—1993. ni: 

. First, the’ inability of the Suzuki government to resolve the 
U.S.$6 billion loan issué with South Korea in 1981 and 1982 
stemmed from many factors, sich’as the outbreak of the dispute 
over the revised Japanese high school textbooks in the summer’ of 
1982, anid the misgivings gene-ated initially by South Korea’s at- 
tempts to justify the loan request on thé so-called “bulwark” argu- 
ment. ‘The latter, in particular. aroused Japanese unéasiness about 
South Korea’s real intentions for seeking the massive aid from 
Japan. A no less important -actor, which delayed a successful 
settlement of the loan negotiatons between Tokyo and Seoul, was 
the, Suzuki government's rather rigid interpretation of thé objec- 
tives of Japanese foreign aid po.icy. It is true that Japan's economic 
aid had been provided prima-ily to the less developed countries 
for their: socio-economic :development. However, Tokyo had not 
deniéd the fact it had extended aid for a number of other reasons 
aimed ultimately at the attainment of Japan's own changing na- 
tional goals. Initially; extended to promote Japanese exports to the 
recipient countries, Japanese economic aid was also used to securé 
necessary raw materials for Japan. Gradually, however, Japan's 
aid policy was to be guided bz broader objectives including con- 
siderations of national securite, the fostering of an international 
environment conducive to its own national aspirations, and the 
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attainment of international leadership and influence.” In short, 
Japan’s aid policy objectives were (and are) not so different from 
those of other donor nations seeking to promote economic as well 
as political objectives through foreign aid programs. 

There is sufficient evidence to indicate that Japan has long taken 
into consideration the political as well as the economic effects of 
foreign aid programs in formulating its aid policy toward the less 
developed countries. In November 1980, for example, the Japanese 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs made it clear in a position paper that 
Japan's foreign aid was designed not only for economic and 
humanitarian purposes but also to “construct an international order 
conducive to the preservation of the Western democratic system.” 
Moreover, it indicated that foreign aid was a legitimate. “cost” 
Japan should pay for the “construction of an international order 
conducive to ensuring Japan's comprehensive security.” Reflect- 
ing such an approach to foreign aid in 1980, Japan extended a 
substantial amount of aid to countries like Thailand, Pakistan and 
‘Turkey to help those countries’ efforts to cope effectively with 
threats posed by their communist neighbors. Viewed in this per- 
spective, the Suzuki government's approach to the issue of eco- 
nomic aid to South Korea was rather rigid and inflexible, for it 
refused to interpret the objectives of the aid programs liberally. 
Prime Minister Nakasone, on the other hand, seems to interpret 
foreign aid policy more flexibly than his predecessor. Such an 
approach in turn has enabled the Nakasone government to utilize 
the foreign aid programs as an effective instrument of Japan's for- 
eign policy, as demonstrated in his handling of the South Korean 
loan issue. | : 

Second, Nakasone tackled the U.S.$4 billion. loan issue with 
South Korea more decisively and effectively than did his prede- 
cessor. In terms of the amount and terms of the specific loans in- 
volved, the revised loan package of the Nakasone government was 
better than the Suzuki government's "final offer" to Seoul in April 
1982. The new package contains a larger amount of ODA loans 
(ie., U.S.$1,850 million vs. U.S.$1,500 million) with proportion- 
ately smaller amounts of EXIM Bank credits (which carry a higher 
interest rate than the ODA loan). It is not however the amount 
or terms of the specific loans involved in the loan package that 
mattered as much'as the dramatic and decisive manner in which 
the package was delivered by Nakasone to Chun that made the 
difference. Nakasone’s prompt and positive manner of settling the 
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economic aid issue with South Korea reflected his clear under- 
standing of the importance of the security link between South 
Korea and Japan. Unlike his predecessor, who tended to be reticent 
about such security considerations, Nakasone expressed his appre- 
ciation for South Korea's defense efforts, seeing their benefits to 
Japan as well as to the entire East Asian region. These percep- 
tions undoubtedly enabled him to resolve the thorny loan issue 
within two months of his inauguration as prime minister. 

Third, while the U.S.$4 billion loan is less than originally re- 
quested by South Korea, it is the largest single loan package Japan 
has delivered to any country in the postwar period. It is also sub- 
stantial when compared with previous Japanese aid to South 
Korea. From 1965 to 1982, Japan provided altogether U.S.$4.1 
billion in public and commercial loans to South Korea. The magni- 
tude of the U.S.$1,850 million ODA loan included in the U.S.$4 
billion loan package can be seen from the fact that South Korea had 
received altogether U.S.$1,470 million in the concessionary ODA 
loans from 1965 to 1982.9 Furthermore, South Korea's share of 
the Japanese ODA fund averaged less than U.S.$100 million per 
year after 1978. In short, both the amount as well as the terms 
of the U.S.$4 billion loan offered by the Nakasone government are 
quite favorable when measured against either those of Japan's past 
loans to South Korea or with those of Japan's official development 
loans extended to other countries in Asia. It goes without saying 
that the U.S.$4 billion “soft” loans to be extended by Japan should 
facilitate the implementation of South Korea's fifth five-year eco- 
nomic plan (1982-1986). | 

Fourth, it should be pointed out that in spite of the recent Japa- 
nese-South Korean accord on the U.S.$4 billion loan, there are a 
number of other outstanding issues which require satisfactory solu- 
tions between Tokyo and Seoul. South Korea's huge trade deficit 
totaling over U.S.$23.7 billion incurred in its trade with Japan 
from 1965 to 1982 remains a source of irritation in Japanese-South 
Korean relations.* In order to reduce the trade deficit, which has 
averaged about U.S.$3 billion annually in the past five years, South 
Korea has called on Japan to reduce its tariffs on textile, leather 
and agricultural products. Other issues in Japanese-South Korean 
relations include improvement of the legal status of about 700,000 
Korean residents in Japan, the transfer of Japanese technology to 
South Korea and an expansion of puta exchange between Japan 
and South Korea. 
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The prospects for the settlement, of these issues seem to have 
substantially been improved as a result of Prime Minister Naka- 
sone's historic trip to Seoul. In the wake of Nakasone's epoch- 
making trip, there are clear indications that Tokyo-Seoul relations 
have taken a turn for the better. President Chun is expected to 
visit Japan sometime in the latter part of 1983. Foreign ministers 
of.the two countries are expected to meet in Tokyo in the coming 
summer. The two countries also plan to hold more meetings to 
promote téchnological and fisheries. cooperation. and to iniprove 
the legal status of the Korean residents in Japan. Tokyo and Seoul 
are also planning to organize a cultural exchange panel to help 
increase exchanges of people and ideas between the two. coun- 
tries.” Further breakthroughs i in these endeavors will undoubtedly 
usher in a new era of friendlier Japanese-South Korean relations. : 


* 
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ASIAN TRAINEES OF JICA 
VIEW JAPAN 


These are impressions that trainees from the Philippines, Sri Lanka and 
Bangladesh had on Japan in the course of their stay in this country. They 
were all invited by the Japan International Cooperation Agency (JICA.)— 
Editor’s note. 


DAYS IN JAPAN 
By Lyn G. Valladores 





Japan is a country hard to describe. Two opposite characteristics 
are seen at the same time. We see these opposites, for instance, in 
the Imperial Palace Grounds and Harajuku on Sundays. The for- 
mer is majestic and serene, the latter is a study of the beatnik era, 
free even wild. In this sense, Japan is the blending of tradition 
and innovation. 

Its people exude cool efficiency coupled with exuberant cordial- 
ity. To better grasp this combination, you only have to watch a 
ticket examiner at a subway wicket silently punching tickets or 
checking passes as a multitude of people dart past him. Then ask a 
hurrying Japanese how to find your way through the subway maze. 
Even though he does not speak a word of English, he will try to 
help you wholeheartedly. | 

At the International Development Center of Japan (IDC]), 
where I took my training in development economy, I often found 
one of these characteristics, that is, efficiency, very much prevalent. 
As a matter of fact, this quality of efficiency was most evident in 
the conduct of the training. IDC] seems to have made strong efforts 
to make the courses rewarding experiences by providing excellent 
lecturers from such places as Indonesia, South Korea, Oxford Uni- 
versity and the Economic Development Institute of the World 
Bank in addition to those from well-known Japanese universities, 
relevant subjects and effective administrative back-up. I will always 
remember that none of my professors wasted even the last second 
of a two hour session. They sometimes extended lesson hours. My 
days thus passed in a whirl of classes, generally six hours a day, 
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consisting of discussions of macro and micro economic theories and 
applications, national income acounting, balance of payments, 
monetary and fiscal policies, development issues and so forth. I 
had, without doubt, a hectic and taxing schedule but I wouldn't 
have had it any other way. I feel that there was so much to learn, 
and I felt my five-month stay in Japan was Just a little too short to 
sufficiently learn enough. 

Apart from the efficiency I was really impressed by the warmth 
and hospitality of the [DCJ staff, my Japanese professors and class- 
mates. I learned how to eat sashimi (slices of raw fish) in the home 
of one of my professors. Everyday I ate lunch with my Japanese 
classmates. And during field trips we were always well taken care 
of by two Japanese lady coordinators one from IDCJ, and the 
other from the Japan International Cooperation Agency (JICA) 
which is in charge of Japan’s international cooperation activities. 

Looking back on my training itself, it was quite helpful to me, 

both in theoretical and practical aspects. I had been away from 
school a long time before coming to Japan. So the training here 
refreshed some of the theories which I had learned in school. 
Through the training I dealt with project evaluation. It gave me 
a broader idea of the development process, and also a new prospect 
and insight into economic development. 
. Another important aspect of the training was the interaction 
among participants from various nations, that is to say, an inter- 
change of different cultures and ideas. This was quite a challeng- 
ing experience to me. I was thus introduced to various other cul- 
tures and became more internationalized. 

On the whole, the courses were well organized, but they could be 
better in the future if there was improvement in some parts of the 
courses. 

The first suggestion I would like to make is on the composition 
of participants in the courses. Among the six participants, four were 
from Asia and the only two were from different regions, Africa and 
Latin America. With more participants from other regions than 
Asia, the courses could be a place for exchanging more varied opin- 
ions and ideas, which would be stimulating to all the participants. 

The second suggestion is on preparation time for making final re- 
ports. With time so limited, we were unable to write good reports. 
If we had been notified of the theme of the reports before we came 
to. Japan, we could have brought with us necessary statistics and 
data, which would have: made our report writing far easier. 
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The final suggestion is that more time should have been given 
to the study of economic development itself. In the class so much 
time was spent on project evaluation that only five to seven hours 
remained for the study of economic development. Since we are 
working for governments, we are more interested in development 
itself than project evaluation. If the duration of training was ex- 
tended to more than five months, it would provide us with enough 
time to learn more of what interested us. We all know there are 
budgetary constraints. But it is a matter of time allocation. The 
training would be far more fruitful if time was allocated to the 
needs of participants. 

: The Tokyo International Center (TIC), where I spent the five 
months is located in the heart of Tokyo. Living in an international 
house like this gave me a good chance to have many precious 
experiences. I thought of the Tower of Babel everytime I saw an 
amalgam of people from different countries and heard a cacophony 
of various languages. Such contacts or communications might be 
said to have been, in a sense, part of the core of our training. In 
fact, the significance of what we learned in our courses would be- 
come something deeper against a backdrop of the international 
feeling acquired in such a place as TIC. 

When it comes to recreation after classes, I generally enjoyed 
shopping, sight-seeing and strolling at night. Roppongi appears to 
be an area very popular with those who like a night stroll. It re- 
minded me of Manila in my country where discos, pubs and re- 
staurants are crammed together in large numbers. But this area 
in the daytime also allows you to have a look at a totally different 
scene where Japanese are working and walking in a hurry. Inci- 
dentally, on the dance floor, Japanese couples dance with gusto, 
unmindful of their expensive and luxurious clothes. This seemed 
to me to be one of the Japanese characteristics which are not so 
well known to foreigners. 

It is true that shopping was a great pleasure for me, but it A 
also a terrible enemy of my “budget” in Tokyo, where everything 
is so expensive. I, of course, used to carefully discuss with my 
Filipino friends what to buy, where to buy it and when to buy to 
make sure of the most efficient use of my “yen.” AII these precau- 
tions, however, were easily forgotten wherever and whenever I went 
shopping. And I usually had only €500 or so left in my wallet. Shin- 
juku, I think, is a favorite haunt everyday. It is especially so on 
Sundays when discount sales of attractive goods make everyone 
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poorer minute after minute. Akasaka, Asakusabashi and Ikebukuro 
are good places, too. The famous Ginza, however, is not for those 
trying to look for "cheap lucky finds" like me. 

I was thus delighted to have fun and laughter through my five- 
month stay in ‘Tokyo. I wish I could stay longer. But J am sure that 
the study, experiences and friendships I gained here will be fruitful 





JAPAN AND OUR. COUNTRY 


By Poontha Goonewardena 





I was warmly and kindly invited by the Japan 
Cooperation Agency (JICA) to be one of its trainees. I had the 
privilege to spend six months in Japan. I stayed for the most part 
in Tokyo and sometimes went to local cities such as Asahikawa 
and Okayama on field observation trips. As I had worked as Super- 
intendant of Rehabilitation at the Department of Social Services 
in my country, my study here in Japan was naturally devoted to 
looking into the way of Japanese social welfare services, especially 
those for mentally or physically retarded children, are carried out. 

In this paper, I would like to give some of my impressions by 
comparing my country, Sri Lanka, with Japan in connection with 
their respective activities in this social welfare field. 

I, first of all, find it necessary for my country to make more 
efforts to train retarded children. As a matter of fact, there are 
lots of such children in my country who need to be taken care of 
all the time by someone else. In Japan, on the other hand, I often 
saw even seriously retarded children put on and take off their 
clothes by themselves. This clearly shows how important their 
training is. Without this training one would have to look after 
them at home round-the-clock. I, however, think we could apply 
the well-developed training system established in Japan to my 
country and at a small cost. All we have to do, I believe, is teach 
our staff how to train retarded children. 

I noticed next in Japan there are not a few special schools for 
seriously retarded children. But since my country is not so wealthy 
as Japan, it would be too difficult for us to appropriate a sufficient 
sum of money for establishing this type of schools. So I think it 
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would be more practical for us to set up special classes within 
existing institutions. We could thus cut down the expenditure. 

It is true that our poor national economic resources do not allow 
us to spend so much money on social welfare services. But still, I 
am thinking of submitting a number of requests to the head of my 
department after returning home taking into consideration what I 
observed in Japan. One of them is to raise the present family 
allowance for retarded children. We should also intensify public 
relations to make it better known that retarded and handicapped 
children could be helped to improve their abilities. It is, indeed, 
essential to make our people at large aware of the need of financial 
support and voluntary services. 

It seems to me that even in Japan there are certain places and 
institutions which will not open their doors to the retarded. Some 
people do not like to have institutions for the retarded and handi- 
capped established in their neighborhood. But most of the Japa- 
nese understand well that such persons could join society to reason- 
ably contribute to social life. So they are very cooperative with 
mentally or physically retarded children. I myself saw in one in- 
stitution that many housewives in the vicinity visited it to wash the 
children's clothes. Some people tend to regard mental retardation 
as mental sickness, But this is false. An institution for the retarded 
is not a lunatic asylum. 

In my country too the understanding has been spreading that 
mental retardation does not mean mental disease. But due to the 
lack of institutions, the retarded are forced to stay at home without 
receiving any training. In an urban area like Colombo, mentally 
retarded children's parents usually work outside and have no time 
to take care of their children. So they always have to look for in- 
stitutions. Our department has a long waiting list of retarded 
children to be admitted to institutions. 

Japan first copied the system of caring for and training the re- 
tarded from Europe and the U.S. But Japan then developed a 
system of its own suitable to the country's conditions. I highly ap- 
preciate the approach of the Japanese. So I think I will modify 
what I learned in Japan to fit my country. 

Generally speaking, Japan gave me a very good impression. Peo- 
ple here are honest and sincere. They are always ready to help 
foreigners. When I was lost in downtown Tokyo, a stranger, in 
spite of the heavy luggage he was carrying, offered to take me to 
a subway station I was looking for. He walked with me about one 
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kilometer until we were in front of the station. He then turned 
back walking toward the place where we first met. 'T'his is just one 
example to show how kind the Japanese people are to foreigners, 
especially those in trouble. | 

I also enjoyed a variety of Japanese foods such as sushi and 
sashimi which are very nourishing. Another thing I admired is the 
well advanced transport system in Japan. Trains run on schedule; 
while in my country it is not unusual that trains often run a half 
or one hour behind schedule. 

I am looking forward to using what I studied in Japan to pro- 
mote the progress and development of my country. 


JAPAN'S IMPROVED 
COOPERATION 





By Fazlur Rahman Bhuiyan 


Geographically Japan is an 1solated country surrounded by the 
sea and ethnically the Japanese people are homogeneous with 
the same historical background and speaking the same language. 
Japan is made up of islands, a volcanic country, filled with a huge 
population and linked by a chain of islands with other Asian coun- 
tries. With its hills, mountains, valleys, rivers, lakes, plains and 
cherry blossoms, God has made Japan a really beautiful country. 

In spite of my several previous visits to Japan, every time I come 
here I always feel it is my first visit to this country. Japan is such 
a changing country with its fresh ideas and transformations in 
various regards. I first came to Japan in 1980 to discuss tech- 
nological ideas in the field of advanced hydrographic services. And 
this time J have been given the opportunity to stay in Japan for a 
rather long period to enrich my knowledge in the field of oceano- 
graphic services. Needless to say I owe much to the Japan Inter- 
national Cooperation Agency (JICA) for my stay in Tokyo. 

Since the Japanese islands range from north to south, the Japa- 
nese people experience climatic conditions from the subarctic to 
the subtropical zones. It is interesting to find that irrespective of 
the climatic conditions, the faces of Japanese women seem to turn 
reddish in the summer time, while in the bitter cold the same faces 
tend to turn pale in winter. Japan has to suffer from typhoons al- 
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most every year during the transitional period of its climatic 
changes. 

Japan is an industrial nation and very advanced in the tech- 
nological society of the world. The economic wealth of the Japa- 
nese people is very high. My interests were, of course, in the highly 
advanced hydrographic and oceanographic techniques in Japan. 
However, the nation deserves high praise for its all round develop- 
ment, particularly in the fields of heavy industry, electrical appli- 
ances and development of communications. The construction of 
ports, railways, expressways, subways, tunnels, bridges, etc. is very 
extensive. Transportation in Japan is worthy of praise. 

But how was such a remarkable development accomplished con- 
sidering that Japan has very limited natural resources—73 per cent 
of its land is covered with rugged mountains—and it has a big 
population. 

I think the key to Japanese progress is found in the Japanese 
people's habit of reading and sound education. The fruitful and 
faithful implementation of the definition of their fundamental law 
of education is the reason for their success in almost all their ac- 
tivities. The definition says, “Education shall aim at the full devel- 
opment of personality, striving for the rearing of the people, sound 
in mind and body, who shall love truth and justice, esteem indi- 
vidual value, respect for labor and have a deep sense of respon- 
sibility and be imbued with the independent spirit as builders of a 
peaceful state and society." Most people even on their way home 
from work remain absorbed in reading something and make full 
use of their time and energy. 

The high level of education, stable and strong government leader- 
ship, sacrifice by its leaders for the better cause of the nation, a 
strong sense of national unity, politeness, mildness, dignity of labor, 
industriousness, respect for others, eagerness to relieve other peo- 
ple's distress, honesty and sincerity seem to be the main factors for 
the overall development and economic growth of Japan. 

With regard to culture, customs and religion, we Bangladesh's 
people have both similarities and desimilarities with the Japanese 
people. But the most remarkable features shared by the two na- 
tions are hospitality, shyness, warmheartedness and finding pleasure 
in giving gifts to friends, neighbors and relatives. As for religion 
it is clear that most of the Bangladesh's people are much more 
religious-minded and God-fearing. On the occasion of an extensive 
tour which was undertaken as part of my training program, I visited 
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important places from Hokkaido to Hiroshima seeing many famous 
shrines and temples which indicate a kind of religious devotion to 
the ancestors of the Japanese people. But today's trend of ignoring 
religious duties among the Japanese people may be a serious cause 
of concern. The present tendency of the Japanese younger genera- 
tion to uncritically adopt Western culture results in free mixing, 
leading to a kind of chaos ànd confusion in their family and per- 
sonal life. Through discussions with Japanese elderly people, I had 
the impression that most of them are anxious about the younger 
generation’s way of life. They have lost the conviction to urge them 
to return to traditional values and simply observe like a helpless 
and defeated soldier in the struggle for existence. Slightly more 
conservativeness among the younger generation may help build a 
happier and more prosperous nation in future. 

loday's Japan is too extravagant a nation. For example, the 
Japanese people sometimes do not hesitate to spend another ¥100 
to wrap a packet worth only ¥1oo. In almost every walk of their 
life they appear to follow the kind of course which might lead them 
to mental corruption and economic depression in future, Excess is 
always something deplorable anywhere. 

International cooperation is too big and difficult a subject for 
me to comment upon with confidence. I, however, think that in the 
field of technical cooperation JICA has been trying its best to 
transfer Japanese technological know-how to the international com- 
munity as much as possible, In regard to my recent course in 
oceanographic survey, I have been proceeding based on my own 
program and attending classes. Bangladesh has a vast coast and 
wide sea bounding the southern side of the country. Exploration 
and exploitation of marine resources have become imperative for 
the development of the most densely populated country in the 
world. Oceanographic activities in many developing countries are 
not yet so active. Accordingly there is much work left to do in this 
field of oceanography for such countries. But what I feel is that 
most of the participants in my course can not fully utilize the 
training lessons because they do not have many sophisticated equip- 
ments in their countries because they are so poor. To make full 
use of such training, it would be highly appreciated, if Japan could 
take into consideration the real conditions of a recipient country 
and come forward with increased technical and financial assistance. 

The courses J have been studying date back to 1974 or so, and 
therefore teachers are now well experienced. Four and a half 
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months—the duration of the program—may be short for special- 
izing in such a type of study, but from the standpoint of getting 
acquainted with general knowledge, it is all right. 

Setting aside my request that Japan help us with modern so- 
phisticated equipments which we lack, perhaps it is necessary for 
Japan to send a team of experts to see conditions in which former 
students are working and how they are implementing what they 
have learned. And if necessary, the expert teams should give sug- 
gestions. 

I would also like to suggest to JICA that it invite the participants 
in the course, like us, back to Japan again, possibly in two or three 
years, and offer the opportunity to find up-to-date knowledge and 
answers to questions they would have had while putting into prac- 
tice what they learned through the courses here. 

As members of Asian countries, we all, including the Japanese, 
should realize more and more that we are Asians. Japan is already 
a developed country. Most developing countries in Asia need 
Japan's assistance to build their countries and to work together for 
the benefit of each other. Asian countries having rich natural re- 
Sources must be important economic allies for the Japanese. Japan 
should not underestimate Asian countries. Japan should be more 
liberal in transferring its technological know-how and come for- 
ward with all possible technical assistance for the rapid develop- 
ment of Asian countries which will also serve to benefit the Japa- 
nese in many ways in the future. 

Language is really a problem in communication of technical and 
other knowledge and promoting mutual understanding. But many 
young Japanese people now study English very hard. I hope that 
English will be increasingly spoken across Japan with time. 

Japan is a beautiful country. But the Japanese are more beauti- 
ful because of their education, politeness, industriousness, sense of 
responsibility, culture and also appearence. In my opinion, the 
Japanese are the most polite people I have ever met. The Japanese 
people are most faithful and sincere to their friends. It might be 
said that Japanese women are very hard working, mild in nature 
and warm in heart. But I am sorry to say that Japanese business 
circles are overly-practical and self-centered. 

However, the Japanese in general are very friendly and kind to 
foreigners. While living here in Japan I never feel that I am away 
from home. Let me conclude by saying that the training courses I 
am attending will not only improve cooperation and coordination 
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in the concerned fields büt also improve friendly relations between 
Japan and the countries of trainees... ` 
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FAR EASTERN EXPORT 
SUCCESSES 





By András Hernddi 


f HE rapid economic growth of the four Far Eastern newly 

. industrized countries (NICs)—South Korea, Hong Kong 
"7 Taiwan and Singapore—has become as well known and 
respected as Japan's “economic miracle" of.more than a decade 
ago. But the appreciation expressed in writing of this development 
is of less importance than the fact that these countries, which are 
densely populated and poor in resources, chose the Japanese exam- 
ple to follow. 'These countries selected an economic policy of export- 
oriented industrialization with the active participation of foreign 
capital. 

These countries ape "are sonics else in common. They were 
able to sustain their earlier rapid. growth rates amid the world 
economic changes which occurred in the 1970s and achieve struc- 
tural. changes as well; which was even more important. 

Among other things the world economic changes of the 1970s 
accelerated the process of differentiation which had begun earlier 
among the developing countries. The economies affected favorably 
by the price rises of raw materials and energy attained an advan- 
tageous position relying-on these resources. However, countries able 
to react rapidly and successfully to external challenges also cae 
advantageous positions. 

‘By 1980 Hong Kong and Singapore hardly belonged any lenges 
to the developing countries group because their per capita gross 
domestic products: (GDP). exceeded U:S.$4,000. Although. Taiwan 
and' South Korea- had. not. yet reached U.S.$2,000: in their GDPs, 
they - nevertheless had attained. an extraordinary: position in. the 
Third World. EE 

. Considering theses countries bom antes perspective, all of them 
with the exception of;South Korea, because of its relatively large 
population, can be. considered among the small countries of the 
world in-regard-to their territory-and population. Because they are 
exposed to greater extérnal.economic vulnerability, or -perhaps 
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because of it, these nations make more rapid and bold adjustments 
and carry out structural changes with greater speed. And Far 
Eastern economies as a whole definitely need to react rapidly to 
the world economy, since they are poor in raw materials and 
energy resources and are highly dependent on good external eco- 
nomic relations. 

To them the export -of industrial products, attracting foreign 
credits and attaining the best possible terms of trade have the 
greatest importance, 

Anotlier common feature of these four countries is the skill of 
their labor force with a very high standard of working morale. They 
also are supported strorigly—perhaps only with the exception of 
Hong Kong—by their governments. ‘The governments extend help 
in planning and development and structural policy through control 
of prices and wages under “administrative guidance." 

If we compare the growth rates of the 1970s to the average rates 
of the 1960s, we find that in the countries under review the rapid 
growth rates were generally sustained, even in the period of 1974- 
75; although in South Korea the year of 1980 represented an 
exception. | 

It is a noteworthy accomplishment in itself that the Far Eastern 
economies did not have to leave the growth path which charac- 
terized the preceding period, and shows that external events gravely 
affecting the whole world economy do not necessarily force the 
slowing down of the growth rates. It appears that this effect can 
be guarded against, if économic policy is adequately adaptable and 
is oriented to the world market, and if the smaller units (enter- 
prises) of the economy are themselves able to adapt. Instead of 
“trailing” after the events, they were themselves able to exercise an 
influence on them. This interconnection is especially obvious on 
the enterprise or product level, but is certainly also confirmed by 
the successes of the manufactured exports of the countries under 
examination, that will be discussed more in detail later. 

The 1970s were also the period of an advance to high levels in 
respect to the share of the GDP realized through exports: while 
in the case of South Korea and Taiwan this indicator rose from 
1o and 25 per cent respectively to 32 and 49 per cent, in Hong 
Kong it remained on a level of about 80 per cent, and Singapore, 
which had exported already four fifths of its GDP in 1970, achieved 
by 1980 an export turnover surpassing 80 per cent (Singapore's 
transshipment functions being well known)! 
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WORLD EXPORT SHARES 


The shares achieved in world exports also bear witness of the 
advance of export activity: South Korea increased its weight from 
0.27 per cent in 1970 to 0.88 per cent by 1980, Taiwan from 0.46 
to 0.99 per cent, Singapore from 0.50.to 0.97 per cent, and even 
Hong Kong was able to "improve" its record from o.81 to 0.99 
per cent.^ These spectacular export successes were caused mainly 
by the results achieved in exporting manufactured products: in 
Hong Kong's exports manufactured goods have played an out- 
standing role (80 per cent) since 1960, and by 1979 South Korea 
and Taiwan caught up with Hong Kong (with a share around 
go per cent in the case of all three countries), while manufactures 
represented already approximately one half of the exports of Singa- 
pore, which was “burdened” by the re-exporting of Malaysian and 
Indonesian raw materials. 

In order to be more specific, we have carried out a survey in 
the course of which we investigated within the exports of manu- 
factured products the changes of the more important three (or 
four) digit SITC commodity subgroups i in the 1970s. All product 
groups were qualified as important in which exports reached by 
1979 U.S.$250-300 million (about two per cent of exports), as 
well as the subgroups of products with a turnover of about 
U.S.$100 million? We were curious, on the one hand, to what 
extent and within how short a time the share of the products so 
selected increased in the exports of the exporting country, and on 
the other, what the extent and the rate of gains of the same prod- 
ucts was on the capitalist world market if such gains occurred at 
all. We are refraining from publishing the detailed data or analysis, 
but we shall report on the findings in a summary way. 

It appeared as an unequivocal trend in respect to all members 
of the “foursome” composed of Hong Kong, Taiwan, South Korea 
and Singapore that the dynamism of the exports of telecommu- 
nications equipment exceeded in itself already the high rate of total 
exports and the annual average growth rate of capitalist world 
exports (further on referred to as world exports only) of the same 
products, Telecommunications equipment, starting almost from nil, 
was one of the most dynamic product groups in the total exports 
of Singapore and South Korea. In this context, in all four coun- 
tries, but especially in the last two, the weight of these products in 
total exports increased and they also improved their position on 
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the world market considerably (the combined share of the four 
countries increasing from six per cent in 1970 to 17.8 per cent by 
1979). Among the subgroups of telecommunications, equipment, 
the exports of radio broadcast receivers by Hong Kong, which 
also représented considerable weight at the beginning of the period 
under examination, continued to increase in weight. Hong Kong 
was joined by Taiwan, Singapore and South Korea, and these 
countries delivered. nearly 40 per cent of world exports. In the case 
of television broadcast receivers,.interestingly missing almost entire- 
ly from. Hong Kong's exports, a considerable growth in weight: was 
registéred by the other three countries (from 6.7 per cent to 23.4 
per cent), while the combined export share of other telecommu- 
nications equipment and spare parts also became worth mention- 
ing by 1979 (rising from 1.6 per cent to 8.8 per cent). 

. A note should be taken here also of the achievements in the ex- 
ports of the subgroup playing an outstanding role worldwide within 
the.product group of other electrical rnachinery—thermionic valves 
and. tubes, transistors, micro-circuits and their spare parts.. The 
export expansion of these products, with the exception of South 
Korea, was even faster than telecommunications equipment. Singa- 
pore stood out especially in this regard, where—with a turnover 
exceeding U.S:$1,000 million—this became the largest item of ex- 
ports among the investigated product subgroups. The growth rate, 
of which the annual average was also outstanding, was: due. to no 
little extent to the ninefold exparision of turnover achieved within 

a single year. betwéen..1974 arid 1975. In addition to Singapore 
which supplied already: in 1979 10.7 per cent of world exports (in 
1970 only 0.9 per cent), the other three countries also increased 
their combined -world- MATESI us from 6. B. per cent to 12.0 pes 
cent. 

- On:the bc mS in die DONE of trayel iode a cie. 
which are based on à much lower level technology and are much 
more-labor-iritensive; as well:as in the exports of the product group 
of perambulators, toys, games and sporting goods it was Singapore, 
the economically: most: advanced among the four countries, that 
played a marginal role: The other three countries , again: achieved 
an outstanding share (44.2 per-cent and 37:1 per.cent respectively) 
in:the exporting of these product groups which play a- múch smaller 
role. in-world; trade. than thé above,-while it must not be- forgotten 
that Hong-Kong Had: already in 1970:a:share above; 1o per. cent: in 
respect, to. both. iproduct.groups. The:same produet, groups;:which 
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were new in South Korean ED increased by more’ than : 70 
per cent annually. | ^ >. 2 
" Among the even more jsborisrendve. próduct groups, bach 
thus may.be considered. “traditional,” miore detailed discussion 1s 
due on non-fur clothing. Singapore played a neghgible role in.the 
exporting of this too,. and although its share stagnated at a high 
level or even diminished in the .total exports.of the other three 
countries; they were nevertheless. able. to sustain and even to. in- 
crease somewhat their combined’ weight in world exports. In the 
case of all three countries this. product group was and remained 
the principle item. of. exports: its turnover . exceeded, U.S.$1,000 
million in Hong-Kong in 1972 and U.S. $4,000 million in 1979; ex- 
ceeding U.S.$1,500 million in South Koréa and.in Taiwan in 1979; 
while in Singapore it remained under U.S.$400 million, It deserves 
special mention that South: Korean exports were able. to achieve 
a rapid change in products even within this traditional product 
group: it developed extremely rapidly the'export of leather and 
artificial leather fashion goods and clothing accessories, which had 
not even been recorded in 1970, and.reached a considerable volume 
by 1979. In.the world trade of also characteristically labor-intensive 
footwear, only. South Korea and Taiwan represented a considerable 
weight : among. the four countries. They exported the product at.a 
rising share within: their own exports and especially within world 
exports. In. the world market of footwear, which represents the 
second most important product group in ihe exports: of both coun- 
tries; the ‘position of South Korea and of Taiwan rose from one 
per cent to 8.5 per cent and from. 3.5 per cent to 9.9 per cent 
respectively. | | | 


SOUTH KOREAN SUCCESS 


- In:some capital-intensive or technology-intensive product groups 
we were able to detect trends characteristic of a single country. 
only: The South Korean economic policy stressing the. development 
of basic industrial sectors and competitive exporting of their prod- 
ucts was successful in achieving a “tangible”. world market. share 
in the exports of universals, plates. arid. sheets of iron and steel as 
well as of.iron and steel tubes and pipes and-fittings. The. back- 
ground ‘of ‘this performance is represented in respect tothe first: 
product group by a thirty-fold export.expansion between. 1970 and: 
19743 and in respect to:the second: group by a tenfold export in- 
créase between 1972: and. 1974. 1t is rather: interesting to note that 
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South Korea held a share of 1.4 per cent in world exports of air- 
craft and their equipment and spare parts in 1979, because an 
export growth rate of about 60 per cent annually. It is a noteworthy 
achievement because this product group is dependent on high 
technology. South Korea showed spectacular results also in the 
exports of ships, boats, etc., increasing them from U.S.$1 million 
in 1972 to U.S.$801 million by 1978. In this product group Singa- 
pore also registered a signal achievement: in the background of 
its almost 60 per cent annual export growth lay the fact that in 
addition to the more than fourfold increase in turnover between 
1970 and 1973 it could double its exports from 1978 to 1979, in 
spite of the "crises" in this sector (or perhaps exactly on account 
of it!). Hong Kong excelled in export performance in office ma- 
chines and watches and clocks. In the case of the first group the 
export dynamic exceeding 70 per cent in the annual average was 
due mainly to two fourfold increases in turnover occurring from 
one year to another, out of which the one between 1977 and 1978 
was linked mainly to the rapid expansion of the exports of so-called 
other office machines and spare parts, a subgroup in which exports 
had had a history of only two years, The exports of watches and 
clocks rose “only” by an annual average of 42.9 per cent, but within 
this exports trebled from 1972 to 1974.and rose more than fourfold 
between 1975 and 1979, and Hong Kong was able to increase its 
share in world trade more than fourfold (from 4.1 per cent to 17.9 
per cent) in respect to the second largest item of its exports. 

. As examples of a reduction in the share of total or world ex- 
ports, i.e. of regression, the relative diminution of the role of Hong 
Kong's traditional cotton fabrics exports and exports of pearls, and 
precious and semi-precious stones may be mentioned. In the ex- 
ports of South Korean and Taiwan veneers, plywood boards, etc. 
South Korea maintained an unchanged position on the world mar- 
ket, and Taiwan recorded a small increase. Wood manufactures 
and furniture tended to replace these products in Taiwan’s total 
exports and because of higher added value have become dynamical. 
ly expanding exports. 

Much broader interconnections are anere than the charac- 
teristics of the structural transformation of manufactured exports 
if we survey also the changes which have occurred in the economic 
structure of the four Far Eastern countries. In the case of South 
Korea, for instance, the change of positions of the most dynamic 
industrial sectors can be seen very conspicuously, Between 1962 
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and 1966 the electric power industry, cement production and the 
textile industry led the way but between 1967 and 1971 the oil- 
refining industry, the artificial fibre industry as well as the produc- 
tion of electric appliances represented the pulling force. In the 
period between 1972 and 1976 the production of iron and steel, 
the electronic industry and shipbuilding, from 1977 to 1981 the 
dynamic engineering industry, the iron and steel and of petro- 
chemical were leaders, and for the five-year plan of 1982—1986 the 
rapid growth of the technology-intensive industries, special equip- 
ment and computers is forecast. 

In Taiwan the possibility for the “inflow” of external competi- 
tion was created at the end of the 1950s, when tariffs were reduced 
considerably and the import quotas were abolished. Only such 
import restrictions that stimulated the increase of the added value 
were left untouched. The economy of Taiwan also changed its 
production in line with the dynamism of comparative advantages: 
in 1974—79 the up-grading of industries or products became an 
important objective here too. For the 1980s the extension of tech- 
nology-intensive industrial sectors is planned, including special em- 
phasis on electronic and engineering products, while it is intended 
to "streamline" the traditional textile industry in order to make 
it more competitive.” 

In the case of Hong Kong, where the domestic market offered 
much smaller opportunities for the producers, export-compelling 
factors made themselves felt much more forcefully. For instance, a 
variety of import substitution occurred when following the estab- 
lishment of the People's Republic of China (P. R. C.) the British 
and Chinese trading houses, which until then had supplied the 
East and Southeast Asian countries with Chinese cotton textiles 
through their Hong Kong "subsidiaries," substituted Hong Kong 
products for the Chinese goods. In the 1960s the U.S. and the 
United Kingdom, as well as other developed capitalist countries, 
imposed import restrictions on Hong Kong’s textile products, 
and forced thereby the diversification of this sector and the pro- 
duction of goods containing a higher added value. In order to 
circumvent the quotas, Hong Kong capital moved to other East 
and Southeast Asian countries, and started to produce identical 
products there. The exporters of Hong Kong made good use of the 
fact that one of their principal markets, the U.S., was open to 
expansion, and it was in fact possible to succeed there but only 
with high standard competitive goods. It appears, however, that 
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by the end of the 1970s and the beginning of the 1980s infrastruc- 
tural deficiencies made themselves felt in Hong Kong's manufac- 
turing industries thus creating a bottleneck for further progress. 
The November 1979 report of the Advisory Committee on. Diversi- 
fication urged a broader base for the manufacturing industry and 
pointed at the lack of a well defined industrial development 
strategy similar to those of its closest competitors.’ 


SINGAPORE'S WAGE BOOST 


In Singapore a peculiar method was chosen to reduce the activ- 
ities which were uneconomical and required too much unskilled 
labor: in mid-1979 the wage level was raised by 20 per cent. The 
objectives of this measure were made clear in a speech by Deputy 
Prime Minister Goh Keng Swee: "The adjustment process can be 
unpleasant for some employees as well as employers. Workers may 
lose their jobs and have to be retrained for new jobs. Employers 
unable to adapt to higher labor cost will have to close down their 
business, In this way, workers will be released to industries which 
can employ them more profitably, mainly in industrial or service 
processes requiring higher skills and more mechanization.’ The gov- 
ernment of Singapore set the goal of a qualitative change in the 
economy. It wants a higher technical level and an increase of added 
value in production realized through the development of such areas 
as the production of computer peripheries, telecommunication and 
energy distributing systems in the electronic industry and photo- 
graphic, precision and medical instruments in the precision engi- 
neering industry, as well as in the expansion of the production of 
oil industry equipment and airplane and car parts. In the chemical 
industry, drugs and fine chemicals are to receive greater emphasis. 
Beyond this Singapore wants to strengthen its role as a regional 
center in the fields of transportation, communications, banking and 
finances. 

The world economic changes of the 1970s tested the abilities of 
various countries to act also in respect to the energy supply. Hong 
Kong and Singapore cover their needs entirely from imports, and 
the import dependence of South Korea and Taiwan was not much 
lower (75-80 per cent).? The industrial policy followed by South 
Korea in the 1970s for a long time paid hardly any attention to the 
country's shortage of primary fuels. But since the domestic sources 
(coal and firewood) can hardly be increased, economic policy must 
necessarily be: built on economizing of oil. The change in policy 
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is reflected in the daily activity of the Ministry of Energy estab- 
lished in 1978. Its goal is to shift Korean energy sources from oil 
to coal and nuclear power. According to a forecast of the Korean 
Energy Research Institute," by 1991, 51 per cent of the fuel used 
for the production of electric energy will be nuclear and 20 per 
cent coal, as against today's 80 per cent use of oil. No further oil- 
fueled power stations will be built to generate electricity. The de- 
pendence of the country on oil will be reduced to 41 per cent by 
1991. In Taiwan the energy requirement of growth rose from 1. ox 
per cent between 1968—1973 to 1.44 per cent between 1974-1977," 
primarily owing to the large-scale development of the petrochemi- 
cal industry. An additional factor was obviously that the price of 
the oil consumed by industry was kept artificially at a low level 
over a long period. The ro-year plan for 1979-1989 aims to 
reduce the energy elasticity of growth to 1.02, and forecasts the 
rise of oil imports from 380 thousand barrels to 650 thousand 
barrels per day. Between 1977 and 1980 both. domestic coal-mining 
and domestic natural gas production diminished continuously: the 
former from 3 million tons to 2.5 million, and the latter from 1,900 
million cubic meters to 1,700 million." 

The options of Hong Kong and Singapore, which have no do- 
mestic energy sources at all, were even more restricted, since owing 
to their small area and high population density the establishment 
of nuclear power stations could obviously not be considered. How- 
ever, there exist factors which in both these nations mitigate the 
problems of energy supply. Singapore, as the third largest oil-re- 
fining center of the world, can afford, through its incomes deriving 
from refining, the expenditure involved in its high degree of de- 
pendence on oil imports, while Hong Kong was able to reduce the 
consumption of énergy to the minimum (e.g. the quantity of the 
energy consumed between 1970 and 1980 was only doubled here 
while it grew fourfold in Singapore), by which it made the addi- 
tional expenditure bearable. Also Hong Kong-—and partly Singa- 
pore too—has shunned from the very beginning energy-intensive 
activities. Their roles as international financial and trading om 
centers have nen in. this. : 


THE HUMAN FACTOR 


We. must explore. also the human factor. A high level of the 
work morale or; working ethics-characterizes Far Eastern countries. 
One of the:guiding principles of the very industrious and ambitious 
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working masses is the loyalty to superiors and to the enterprise. 
lhis loyalty is rooted in the centuries-old Confucian teaching. 
Confucianism has been complemented by the historic-social charac- 
teristics of the given country. In South Korea it was the abundance 
of manpower that taught people over a long period to hold their 
place of employment in high esteem and let their life be permeated 
by the competitive spirit. 

In Taiwan and Hong Kong, as well as Singapore, the majority 
of the population is Chinese or of Chinese descent. These “Chinese” 
were emigrants from the mother country and left because of over- 
population and economic hardships to find a better life elsewhere. 
This historic factor has played a part too in the work ethic of these 
peoples. ‘They worked hard and practiced a thrifty way of living 
which they brought from China. In these countries, as well as 
South Korea, the recognized way to achievement or getting ahead 
is through education and increasing one’s skills. In addition, per- 
sonal motivation is strong and state support for education and 
training is extensive. Since 1960 registration in educational in- 
stitutions in every age group has increased in all these nations. Pri- 
mary education is practically universal, but South Korea and 
Taiwan have progressed well into secondary education and tertiary 
education.” 

Although in all the countries the primacy of free-market me- 
chanisms is acknowledged, direct and indirect intervention by the 
state also plays an important role. For instance, in respect to the 
so-called economic planning the Japanese model is being followed: 
plans only serve as a guideline for the private sector, and in their 
elaboration responsible persons from the largest enterprises and in- 
stitutions participate. The state sector must also be interpreted 
differently in these economies, since the so-called state enterprises 
operate here in the way private ones do: they do not take it for 
granted that they must have a deficit, and if this occurrs they are 
made efficient even by transferring them to the private sector." 

They are not established to save a lagging, inefficient large in- 
dustry. They are established normally because an industry is lack- 
ing in the economy. The attraction for foreign capital has been 
market conditions, opportunities for return on investment and 
generally the condition of the economy. However, the governments 
have stepped in to offer incentives such as free trade zones. 

In Singapore, the resolute government leadership is an all-per- 
vading. Approximately 70 per cent of the population of Singapore 
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lives in state-owned apartment houses. ‘The government seems to 
be everywhere. Its drive to keep the city clean is effective because 
fines for litterbugs are high and driving into the city’s center is also 
discouraged to prevent congestion. 

However, these Asian nations do not have total faith 1n market 
forces to overcome all economic difficulties. Hong Kong’s Chief 
Secretary Sir Philip Haddon-Cave discussed this and the need for 
a special kind of public policy. He said that “A reliance on the 
efficiency of market forces... will not suffice to ensure that an 
economy continually adjusts to changes in its environment and 
achieves growth with stability. What is required... is that the gen- 
eral stance of public policy must be sympathetic to individual 
aspiration. ... There are some aspirations which cannot be fulfilled 
by individual effort or private enterprise, and public policies have 
to reflect a sense of social responsibility towards those who, for one 
reason or another, are unable to take advantage of the proffered 
opportunities." 


NOTES 
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OPTIONS AND CONSTRAINTS 
FOR U.S. FAR EASTERN POLICY 


By Ean Higgins 





HERE are some major issues facing America in formulating 
foreign policy in the Far Eastern region: Northeast Asia, 
East Asia and Southeast Asia. In recent years, the debate 
on the sort of posture the United States should take towards this 
region has intensified, after a period in which attention on domestic, 
European, African and Middle Eastern concerns took prominence 
over Asian affairs following the U.S. withdrawal from Vietnam. 
This renewed concern with the Far East is perhaps the product of 
the partial—but by no means complete—recovery of the U.S. 
from the "Vietnam syndrome" in which America decided that its 
miserable failure in Asia marked the “end of the story" for U.S. 
involvement in that part of the world, or at least an experience it 
had little desire to be reminded of. 

As the country again turns its eyes westward from San Francisco, 
it sees an area in which the U.S. still has enormous interests: an 
economic stake which surpasses that with Europe, a gamut of treaty 
commitments in some cases backed up with American troops, and 
a very complicated and disturbing set of problems which could 
threaten these interests, some very old ones and others quite new. 
Moving from North to South, the Soviet strategic buildup par- 
ticularly in the naval field concerns Japan, which has a long- 
standing territorial dispute over islands off the Hokkaido coast 
which the Soviets control and garrison in increasing numbers. More 
generally, U.S. allies fear the Soviet naval presence could endanger 
lifelines of oil and other materials in the Northeast Asian subregion. 
The Korean problem remains the "front line" of confrontation, 
after thirty years of the Cold War. 'The Taiwan issue has similarly 
remained static in the basic nature of the problem, and although 
the threat of immediate conflict has diminished in the wake of diplo- 
matic maneuvering, claims to sovereignty and the right to use force 
have not been renounced by either side, and the issue has of late 
posed difficulties in managing the great power triangle. 
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In Southeast Asia, the main fear is that through deliberate plan- 
ning or accidental escalation the Indochina conflict could spill over 
into Thailand—the next “domino” in the old analysis—or even 
more general war. A second concern revolves around domestic 
insurgencies—of communist persuasion ideologically supported by 
China, and of Muslim separatists according to some sources in- 
directly supported by the Soviet Union through client Arab states 
such as Libya. 

Beyond these direct military threats, the social, economic and 
political nuances of the Asian region have led to tensions—ten- 
sions which may not lead directly to open struggle but either 
exacerbate existing conflicts or render the overall situation more 
unstable. Communal (ethnic) divisions are endemic to all the 
states of the region although serious problems are only immediately 
apparent in the Southeast Asian subregion, particularly in Malaysia 
where virtually all domestic and much of foreign politics revolve 
around this issue. Leadership succession problems present the con- 
stant danger of instability in most Asian states, Japan and possibly 
Malaysia and Singapore being the only exceptions. 

On the. economic front, development has been skewed, both 
among the states of the region and within them. The non-Com- 
munist Sinitic countries of the Far East, Singapore, Hong Kong, 
Taiwan, South Korea and Japan, have all demonstrated remark- 
able growth in GNP. Development in the Southeast Asian states 
has been varied. Lightly-populated Malaysia has pulled ahead, 
Thailand, Indonesia and the Philippines have made rather uneven 
progress. Internally, regional, communal, occupational, rural-urban 
and class-related disparities mark Asian development, again par- 
ticularly in non-Communist Southeast Asia but also in other coun- 
tries. | 

Moreover, development has given rise to social change. In Japan, 
such change appears to the casual observer to have been smoothly 
absorbed into Japanese culture and presents no direct or immediate 
threat to stability elsewhere. As the Iranian case demonstrates, 
however, a backlash against the degradation of traditional values, 
even in an economically upward-mobile society, is a force to be 
reckoned with. 

A range of miscellaneous issues also provides some cause for 
concern. Among these problems might be included outstanding 
territorial disputes such as those over the Spratleys, the Paracels; 
the Senkaku chain, the Sino-Soviet border and a welter of con: 
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flicting claims in Southeast Asia. A second area of problems sur- 
rounds competition among the states of the region for markets, 
raw materials, workforces, foreign aid and other factors in develop- 
ment, and these are particular concerns in U.S.-Asian relations. 

In addition to all these issues, most affairs of the region are 
overshadowed to some degree by the single most important "struc- 
tural" factor of the Far East which provides the modern basis for 
its definition as a region in international relations: the Sino-Soviet 
dispute. 

The Asia the U.S. looks at is one of immense fluidity, change, 
tension, diffusion and confusion. As Earl C. Ravenal puts it 
(p. x11), “The payoff question for the U.S. is what to do about 
all this." That something has to be done in a fashion more coherent 
than the rather ad-hoc and vacillating style of the past three ad- 
ministrations is a view shared by a wide variety of scholars and 
statesmen. Neither Asian leaders, nor for that matter many Amer- 
ican interest groups, have been able to gain a clear picture of what 
the U.S. government is trying to achieve in the F'ar East, and this 
uncertainty gives rise to doubts among American friends and 
allies as to the worth of U.S. commitments, and may also provide 
room for miscalculation among America's antagonists. 

The commonality of views ends there, however. Exactly what 
should be done remains a point of contention: "China card" or 
“equilibriumism” ; collective security or loose bilateral ties; security 
first or morality first; greater commitment or withdrawal; con- 
frontation or compromise. It is these five policy choices to which 
this article directs itself, and proposes what appear to the writer 
to be the most practicable ways of dealing with them. 


GREAT POWER TRIANGLE 


As the Sino-Soviet dispute affects one way or the other virtually 
all arenas of conflict in the Far East, it is not surprising that since 
the armed breakdown of “monolithic communism” in the late 
1960s a major area of debate in U.S.-Asian policy surrounds what 
sort of stance Washington should take towards these two powers 
as they affect regional concerns. In essence, the question comes 
down to whether or not to attempt to play the “China card” to 
the extent of forming a formal or de facto military alliance with 
Beijing, or of adopting a merely non-antagonistic and cautious 
process of normal relations with China. Those advocating the for- 
mer policy, which Robert Scalapino describes as the “United 
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Frontiers," argue that since the only direct threat to the American 
mainland and her European and Japanese allies is Russian, any 
country which has the will and capability to act as a counter to 
the Soviets should be encouraged to do so with American support, 
and that China fits this category. The “Equilibriumists,” on the 
other hand, argue that the U.S. is best served by keeping out of 
China's conflict with the Soviets and letting it take its own course; 
an alliance would only antagonize the Kremlin unnecessarily, lead- 
ing to risk-taking to break out of a perceived encirclement move- 
ment, and might also be unwise as China may still constitute a 
long-run regional threat, a point of which several Asian countries 
express concern. In practice, U.S. policy over the past decade has 
leaned towards playing the China card, especially during the 
ascendancy of National Security Adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski under 
the Carter administration. How has the record born out the argu- 
ments above? The short answer, as Robert Manning writes in 
reference to a recent Pentagon study (FEER, March 12, 1982) 1s 
that | 
both sides in the debate here over playing the China card— 
those who argued that it would have a counter-productive 
impact on Soviet global behavior and those who argued that 
China was a strategic asset—were proven correct. 

Supporting the United Frontiers’ side, Soviet strategists have 
had to plan for a possible two-front war in which the U.S. would 
support China. In addition, the Soviets seem to have been genuinely 
concerned with China's high credibility as a nuclear power, insofar 
as China would be fully prepared to fire her missiles in the event 
of conflict, minimal as these may be compared to the Soviet arsenal, 
and this view compounded Soviet concentration on the Far Eastern 
component of its military posture. As a result, the Soviet Union is 
forced to deploy a large number of its forces against China which 
presumably could otherwise be moved westward. T. W. Robinson 
writes (p. 10) “the U.S. gains the satisfaction of seeing 46 Soviet 
divisions, over a thousand warplanes, and one-fourth of the Soviet 
strategic missile force parked as far from Europe as possible, un- 
able to move.” 

Other benefits from the overture to China include substantially 
increased trade since 1972, and—a point worth thinking about— 
China has not visibly encroached on any American friends or pro- 
vided material support for third parties to do so at least since 1975. 
(China does provide moral “party-to-party” support to insurgencies 
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in ASEAN countries; the point I am trying to make here is that 
for practical purposes China has not actively campaigned against 
U.S. interests as it did in earlier decades.) 

Against these ostensible advantages, there have been a number 
of unfavorable developments resulting from the China card policy. 
First, as Parris Chang writes (p. 121): 

It seems certain that Moscow perceived in these moves U.S. 
encouragement of Chinese encirclement of the Soviet Union. 
Consequently, Washington and Moscow were sliding down a 
precarious slope towards confrontation in the early fall of 
1978 and the SALT was in jeopardy. 

While recognizing the danger of post hoc ergo propter hoc, it 
would certainly seem plausible to suggest that the Soviet Union 
might have sought to break out of the perceived encirclement by 
in turn surrounding China through Vietnam as an ally and a base 
for Soviet forces, and by securing at least part of her Asian borders 
by taking over Afghanistan. 

A second area of problems with the China card relates to 
American regional interests. Although in Northeast Asia the policy 
may have had some impact on restraining North Korea and cer- 
tainly reduced pressure on Taiwan, the picture is fairly different 
in Southeast Asia. In that subregion, the “joint number” on anti- 
hegemonism has meant for Beijing that she can couch her largely 
traditional interest in developing regional influence in the terms 
of “stopping the Soviets and their running dogs, like our noble 
American allies.” The “punitive” attack on Vietnam should pro- 
vide ample evidence of this point. Moreover, playing up China as 
a “friend” has led to problems with some ASEAN states who see 
the Chinese colossus to the North as at least as much of a threat as 
front-line Soviet forces over five thousand kilometers away, espe- 
cially Indonesia and Malaysia which have significant and visible 
ethnic Chinese communities and in the latter case faces an insur- 
gency made up almost entirely of members of this racial group, 
with which Beijing refuses to break off “party-to-party” relations. 
An Indonesia Times editorial on this question argued that “the new 
arms policy to China does not merely endanger the Soviets, but 
also the non-Communist nations of Asia.” (FEER, July 10, 1981.) 
Even Japan, for reasons more oriented to the proximity of the 
Soviet Union, has expressed doubts as to this type of card-playing. 

A third point to be made is this: there is a difference between 
non-aggression and quasi-alliance. There can be little doubt that 
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Richard Nixon's move in 1971 towards achieving détente with the 
Chinese was of immense advantage, it struck off almost with a 
sweep of the hand one of the two principal adversaries of the 
U.S. as a permanent threat. As such, the process towards nor- 
malization has been a tour-de-force for U.S. foreign policy. How- 
ever, what does the U.S. really gain from going further down the 
road towards building up the Chinese military posture and making 
vague commitments to China’s defense generally? China’s conflict 
with the Soviet Union antedated the American initiative, and 1s 
so deep-rooted geopolitically, ideologically and probably ethno- 
culturally that it is hard to see how aiding China in this regard 
can do more than entangle the U.S. in a struggle in which it in 
fact has little direct interest. Although China’s armed forces are 
comparatively backward, her huge population, capacity of “peo- 
ple’s war” in the form of well-organized and self-sufficient local 
militias, and budding nuclear capability mean that from a defen- 
sive point of view she can make herself sufficiently “indigestible” 
to render unattractive a conventional Soviet incursion. In this con- 
text, selling high-technology equipment cannot but serve in the 
long run but to increase China’s capability in the area in which 
she is most lacking: that of force projection. 

The U.S. has an interest in checking global Soviet expansionism; 
but it also has a stake in negotiating a whole range of issues with 
the Soviets, whereas China’s concern in a Sino-American entente 
is far more oriented towards her specific regional interests in avoid- 
ing being invaded or having her Southeast -Asian concerns en- 
croached upon by Russia and is only interested in a global response 
insofar as it will draw some pressure off its own frontiers. As several 
writers have suggested, in many ways China has played its Amer- 
ican card better than the reverse. Chang writes (p. 128): 

Beijing has also benefited considerably from its shrewd mani- 
pulation cf the Washington connection. To become a “friend”. 
of the U.S. has not only pre-empted the.possibility of a U.S.- 
Soviet collusion against Chinese interests, but has also en- 
hanced immensely Beijing's political leverage vis-à-vis Moscow. 

China can never be a "friend" of the U.S. in:the same way 
Britain, West Germany or even Japan are, which have political 
economies in the same ilk as and intricately intertwined with that 
of America. As Chang puts it (p. 124) “For the rulers in Beijing, 
China has no eternal allies nor perpetual enemies, only. China's 
national.interests are permanent." The P.R.C. has already once 
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jettisoned an ally after the benefits of its assistance were no longer 
seen to surmount basic differences which existed between itself and 

s "friend." Events in recent months (discussed from another 
angle below) have suggested that the possibility at least exists for 
Beijing to make such a move again, though latest statements to 
this effect may have been only tactical. 

Finally, one must ask if the product of Sino-Soviet military 
rivalry is in itself an unambiguous advantage for American inter- 
ests. That the Soviets have a few dozen divisions, medium-range 
nuclear missiles, advanced fighters and bombers and other forces 
constituting about a quarter of the Soviet military potential de- 
ployed in the Far East is a fact to be applauded only if one is com- 
pletely confident that they will be used solely against "friends" 
one is not really all that keen on anyway. U.S. allies such as Japan 
are not so sure on this point, 


EASTERN NATO OR MULTIALIGNMEN T? 


Apart from China, the U.S. has a spectrum of non-adversaries 
in the Far East. At one end, the U.S. has stationed troops and 
specific defense commitments to Japan, South Korea and the 
Philippines. Thailand and Taiwan also constitute countries which 
America has written obligations to defend (the latter of a residual 
nature, in the form of the Taiwan Relations Act). Beyond these 
countries the U.S. has made vague self-expressed commitments 
towards the remaining non-Communist countries in the region, 
namely Malaysia, Singapore and Indonesia. The question is how 
far to attempt to press a formal or informal alliance in the region. 
A useful way of framing the debate might be to examine the “pure 
case scenario" of an "Eastern NATO" and see how epoca 
this concept would be to the Asian environment. 

The argument in favor of an Eastern NATO starts along the 
same lines as that of the United Front in general. The primary 
- threat to the U.S. is Russian. It is then argued that under the 
present balance of power the same can be said for the non-Com- 
munist countries of the Far East, and that since the current Amer- 
ican deterrent is sufficient to thwart isolated Soviet encroachments 
but not deal with all of them at once in the event of general war, 
“‘all-for-one-and-one-for-all” brand of collective security is re- 
quired, as in the North America-Western Europe alliance. 

How applicable is the NATO concept to Asia? Not very. First, 
the countries of NATO (with the exception of Turkey) share simi- 
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lar political, economic and socio-cultural systems, whereas Asia is 
almost as foreign as one can get to Middle America, and the 
diversity within the Far East itself is even greater, it could be 
argued, than within Western Europe. 

Second, with the exception of Greece and Turkey, NATO con- 
stitutes what Karl Deutsch would call a “security community," in 
which the serious possibility of going to war with one of the mem- 
bers of the community is no longer conceivable. In the Far East 
this is simply not the case. Even in ASEAN alone, outstanding 
territorial claims and the memory of Konfrontasi have not been 
completely resolved in the three Malay states, and traditional 
suspicions between this trio and the Chinese (of Singapore) and 
the Thais are probably closer to the surface than in Western 
Europe. On the broader regional level, the memory of World War 
II and high-profile economic penetration provide a lingering con- 
cern with Japanese intentions among the Southeast Asian states, 
and Korea and to a lesser extent Taiwan have unpleasant colonial 
memories of Nippon, 

Third, related to the above points, whereas Western European 
countries face only one possible threat—the Soviet Union—the 
Asian threat environment is far more complex and diffuse, “Soviet- 
proof” fences of the NATO type are not as effective or relevant to 
Asian countries where the threat is often from within, and where 
China and even fellow non-Communists are still perceived as 
potential antagonists. Furthermore, while Bangkok is concerned 
with Haroi and Seoul of course fears Pyongyang, these threats are 
seen as primarily “local,” that is, Vietnamese and North Korean 
rather than as global Soviet expansionism, as indeed they essential- 
ly are. | 

A few words should be devoted to Japan's particular situation. 
In a way xeversed to ASEAN, proximity is what places Tokyo in 
a position different from that of NATO. In Japan's case, the Soviet 
threat is so close, reliable allies—if indeed they are totally reliable 
—so far away (unlike, say, Britain), her supply lines so vulnerable, 
that she is not in a position where she can afford to be on bad terms 
with Moscow, especially when the issue surrounds a Soviet combat 
brigade on Cuba or trade unions in Poland. 

Given the low degree of unity of interest, purpose and make-up 
of the non-Communist states of the region, and that American 
concerns are not always congruent with the regional nature of the 
individual states’ interests, what sort of support should Washington 
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seek from them in its global policies, individually and collectively? 

Clearly, a NATO-style collective alliance is out of the question. 
If one also excludes for the moment those who advocate a total 
American withdrawal from Asia, the practical argument comes 
down to a choice between that of a partially interconnected collec- 
tion of bilateral ties in which the U.S. would seek to establish sup- 
port of various countries in the form of a stance against Russian 
encroachments, or "multialignment" in which “halting Soviet ex- 
pansionism" is essentially phased out of the doctrine. 

Admiral Noel Gayler ‘puts forward the case for the former 
strategy (p.67), envisaging a “strong America at the hub of a 
loose Oceanic alliance.” 

A key point in Gayler’s argument centers on what one might call 
the “scope” of conflict; rather than attempt to separate the various 
individual issues and countries of the Far East threat environment, 
Gayler advocates (p. 66) that 

the Asian subtheaters—Northeast Asia, Southeast Asia, Pacific 
Oceania, the Eastern Indian Ocean and the Northwest Indian 
Ocean—should be treated as the integral military areas that 
in fact they are. 

Gayler (p. 65) puts forward several specific measures to effect 
this “Allied strategy for the military security of East Asia,” in- 
cluding “Doctrine, both political and military, providing for the 
integral defense of sea and air communications." 

An alternative strategy which Franklin Weinstein calls “multi- 
alignment" suggests that the indigenous power balance in Asia is 
not conducive to even a “loose” collection of bilateral ties if they 
require a confrontationist attitude towards the Soviets, and could 
have a number of counter-productive effects. First, Asian states- 
men could become disillusioned with American intentions, insofar 
as the U.S. would be seen as placing their interests and perceptions 
of the international milieu in the region second to America's ob- 
sessive concern with the Soviet threat. The New Straits Times, 
which according to Far Eastern Economic Review often reflects 
official Malaysian opinion, said in an editorial that ASEAN would 
not “readily lend itself. to being maneuvered at will as part of 
America's countervailing forces against the Soviet Union" (FEER; 
July 10, 1981). Moreover, popular resentment could develop against 
such leaders as being American lackeys. The Iranian case forms 
an extreme example of such a process, but disturbances of this type 
have developed.in Korea, the Philippines and Thailand at, various 
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times. Even in Japan, the move in the U.S. Congress to actually 
legislate pressure on Tokyo to increase its military presence is likely 
to be “a possible source of controversy in Japan" (Canberra Times, 
March 31, 1982), something of an understatement. 

Second, such a policy could not but further antagonize the So- 
viets and, like the China card itself, possibly place China in a better 
position to develop her regional influence by up-staging that con- 
cern. 

Besides, advocates of multialignment argue, why bother? The 
Japanese have no desire to be invaded by the Soviets, nor do the 
Thais by the Vietnamese, nor do the South Koreans by the North 
Koreans. Some might answer the question by saying that these 
countries should “pull their own weight." But do these countries 
really get a "free ride," or are théy gradually increasing their 
defense capability as their own perception of national priorities 
and threats suggests would be the best road to their own security? 
Many of the primary threats to the rulers of Asian countries relate 
to dómestic control and development i is seen as one aid in main- 
taining it. 

The multialignment position suggests that the U.S. should take 
more notice of regional threat perceptions and policies towards 
dealing with them, and work within thém on a lower profile. On 
the Japanese question, the U.S. should not attempt to involve 
Tokyo in its global anti-Soviet campaign, because as suggested 
Japan's interests are not served by such a policy, and may actually 
place the country in greater danger. Nor should America push 
Tokyo into greater defense spending for the same reasons and also 
because it would increase Southeast Asian fears of a militarily 
resurgent Japan. The country has shown signs of playing a very 
useful low-key role in attempting to defuse the crisis in that sub- 
region (FEER, July 10, 1981) and can do so largely because it 
presents a threat to no-one. 

Some of the same principles of accepting regional views apply 
to Southeast Asia. For ASEAN, the approach should be low-profile, 
taking into account these countries’ views on China and strategies 
on reconciling the problems of the region. Part of this approach 
involves attempting to solve issues rather than pursuing further 
confrontation (this is discussed below). 

American efforts in the 1950s arid 1960s to form a cordon sani- 
taire around ‘the Soviet Union through a collection of regional 
alliances did not suéceed in Asia—one has only to ask what has 
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become of SEATO and CENTO. Ironically enough however, as 
Harry Gelber points out (p. 1,142) in the period following the 
collapse of such organizations, international relations in the Asian 
scene have actually improved from the U.S. point of view. The 
lesson would appear to be that the U.S. would be better served 
by working within the indigenous complex structure of interna- 
tional politics in Asia, rather than attempting to form an expanded 
SEATO including Northeast Asia either in written agreements or 
de facto, the type of policy which failed so miserably in the past. 

So far this article has concentrated on what might be called the 
"technical" questions facing the U.S. in constructing an Asian 
policy. Most writers tend to concentrate on these aspects rather 
than ideological/moral questions confronting Washington. One 
could think of three reasons which might account for this con- 
centration. First, ideology would seem to have faded out of inter- 
national politics as the driving force. 

Second, ideology and “moralism” have been discredited as bases 
for U.S. policy formulation in recent years. The U.S. became dis- 
illusioned with ideology as almost a direct result of the failure in 
Vietnam where it was espoused as a justification for intervention. 
A few years later a self-professed moral approach to international 
relations under the Carter administration in the form of pursuit of 
human rights came under attack. The two concepts—ideology and 
human rights—have become blurred together under criticism, both 
being seen as part of the same unrealistic, impractical, often coun- 
ter-productive and/or neo-imperialistic approach to international 
relations. 

A third reason for these issues being rarely discussed is probably 
because they are difficult. They raise socio-cultural, philosophical, . 
ethical and possibly even ontological (do "rights" exist) questions 
of immense complexity which are very hard to handle, especially 
in a short space. “Practical or impractical” is often easier to discuss 
than “right or wrong.” 

What this article will seek to argue in this subsection is that 
these issues must nonetheless be tackled if the U.S. is to develop 
any sort of consistency in its foreign policy towards the Far East, 
and that the political culture of America makes moral input ari 
essential component in the posture of U.S. foreign policy. It will 
also attempt to make some distinction between an ideological policy 
(in the sense in which it was used in the Cold War) and one based 
on promotion of human rights. and basic needs. | 
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- Marian Irish and Elke Frank state the case plainly when they 
write (p. 401) that “Ideology was the principal instrument of the 
Cold War which preoccupied U.S. foreign policy-makers for a 
quarter century following World War II." What was this ideology: 
In essence, it argued the superiority of Western constitutional 
democracy and free-enterprise system, and the complementarity of 
these two concepts in practice. During the Cold War, the projec- 
tion of this ideology abroad as a counter to communism, and de- 
fense of regimes which said they preferred the former to the latter, 
became: the. keystone of official U.S. foreign policy. The key point 
was that thé American way was seen to be iu) ep pica 
and the best. 

The. ideological enterprise was abandoned. as the official basis 
for U.S. policy under the Nixon administration, though as a “pre- 
ferred scenario" it was still a factor for consideration second to 
direct security aspects. There were a number of valid reasons for 
phasing out the ideological campaign, which. this writer would 
argue still hold true today despite the- reinstatement. of: such an 
approach under the current administration. 

First, an ideological front of this type places great restrictions 
on the freedom of action of U.S. policy-makers. Nixon and Henry 
Kissinger realized this fact, and the result was to. permit the 
rapprochement with China, which as suggested remains an out- 
standingly advantageous diplomatic move in its. original form. It 
has also meant that negotiations with the other major Communist 
bloc countries have been possible, for at least a decade reducing 
international tension considerably. In the future it could provide 
the U.S. with the possibility of normalizing relations with Vietnam. 
Vietnam is a particularly relevant example because—a much be- 
labored but still very important point—by avoiding the need to 
take an automatically antagonistic attitude to any communist move- 
ment, the U.S. would stand a better-chance of recognizing nation- 
alist movements which, communist or not, may be preparéd to 
take an independent, i.e. not exclusively pro-Soviet or anti-Amer- 
ican, stance in international affairs. In other words, but being tied 
to an anti-communist ideology provides the U.S. with more room 
for maneuver, and while adversaries can still be opposed on “tech- 
nical" grounds, the door is not closed for negotiation as a post of 
honor. . P 

Second, and perhaps n more basically, there: is serious doubt as to 
whether the American political and socio-economic systems are 
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suitable and can be made to work in all countries, and whether the 
U.S. should make a deliberate effort to export them. The record 
points to an answer in the negative, most certainly in Asia. Even 
apart from South Vietnam, there is no evidence that American 
influence and U.S.-styled institutions are any guarantee of demo- 
cracy—both South Korea and the Philippines fit this category, 
and both have miserable human rights records. Malaysia, on the 
other hand, has a better report card in economic progress and 
social and political freedom, partially perhaps because of its con- 
stitutional make-up (very un-American; it has not just one but 
several monarchies) but more importantly because of the “deal” 
worked out prior to independence in which the Malays would 
retain political primacy and certain special privileges, but non- 
Malay economic interests would not be directly encroached upon. 
The point 1s that Western-style democratic institutions are certainly 
not a sufficient, nor perhaps even a necessary, condition for demo- 
cratic rule, which depends on the inclinations of the ruling elite, 
and the strength of its power-base in carrying them out. 

A better strategy for the U.S. would involve the recognition that 
there are many roads to democracy, and that those worked out 
under the indigenous power structure in Asian countries may be 
as effective as the American style of government in providing the 
population with the liberties most important to them. For example, 
in some cases providing greater regional and ethnic autonomy— 
possibly down to the village level—may be more relevant than the 
individual right to vote in national elections in terms of having 
control and direction over matters affecting one’s everyday life, 
particularly given the diverse spatial and ethnic identities of most 
Asian states. U.S. leaders should also think twice before upholding 
free-market economies as the exclusive best. It is interesting to 
note that Mike Tharp of Far Eastern Economic Review (March 
5, 1982) reports on Korea that 

it is clear the basic standard of living in the North—food, 
clothing, housing, education—is at least as high as in South 
Korea. The North’s cradle-to-grave socialism meets the funda- 
mental needs of most of its 19.3 million people. 

Naturally one would desire social and political freedom as well 
to avoid producing what Tharp describes as a “nation of syco- 
phantic androids”; the point is that some of the things a govern- 
ment should do is feed, clothe, shelter and educate its people, and 
North Korean socialism has succeeded in doing so where many 
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countries the U.S. would label as members of the "free world" 
have failed. 

This point leads on to the question of human rights and basic 
needs. Rather than concentrate on type of government and econ- 
omy, the U.S. might do better to evaluate governments on the basis. 
of results rather than form. Unfortunately, as suggésted most 
writers tend to lump such concepts in with the type of anti-com- 
munist ideology discussed above as a general “moralistic” approach 
to foreign policy. In fact, there is an important difference in terms 
of the normative assertions between the two approaches, as Douglas 
MacLean points out (p. 106): 

We need only to recognize that there are some positive duties, 
that somebody ought to come to the aid of the victims of the 
oppressive governments. There is no question about -evaluat- 
ing types of governments and imposing the type we happen 
to like on other nations or cultures, not unless torturing and 
detaining political dissidents without trial are essential to some 
types of governments that a culture supports. 

Furthermore, the U.S. need not draw from its own concepts to 
come up with a list of basic human rights and, another area of 
governmental responsibility, the fulfillment of basic human needs. 
The first is embodied in several internationally sanctioned declara- 
tions starting at least with the Charter of the United Nations 
(Chapter I, Article 1) and continuing through to the adoption 
of the Helsinki Final Act by the U.N. General Assembly. In the 
latter case one can look to the Report of the Director-General of 
the International Labor Organization (ILO) in connection with 
the ILO World Employment Conference which Richard Jolly 
described as the venue for the “Enthronement of Basic Needs.” 

This fact gets a very major problem out of the way: direct asso- 
ciation with exclusively American—or even Western or non-Com- 
munist—values. However, both human rights and basic needs have 
been attacked as a basis for American policy, on much the same 
grounds. 

The first argument—basically a leftist argument—is that despite 
the international aspect of the espousal of this doctrine, the U.S. 
still cannot avoid imposing its own values in the form of its inter- 
pretation of these concepts, which vary from culture to culture and 
from one political system to another. | 

The second argument—basically a right-wing argument though 
not entirely disconnected from the first—is that attempting to im- 
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pose such ideals as human rights on many countries friendly to the 
U.S. increases popular opposition to the governments of those coun- 
tries, which can even result in revolution, not.only losing an Amer- 
ican ally but also ultimately ending up with a worse regime. The 
problem is often expressed as a second-best choice between an 
authoritarian regime and the disaster of communism or other types 
of totalitarian regime, a very popular concept in right-wing Reagan 
circles. The cause celebre in this context is the Iranian example, 
in which, the argument runs, President Carter contributed to the 
"loss" of the country by making a loud protest against the human 
rights record of the Shah at a time when he was, it is further sug- 
gested, making efforts towards liberalization but also had to deal 
with extremists, who gained considerably from Carter’s stance by 
reducing the credibility of the regime. On this last point the evi- 
dence does suggest that Carter made a miscalculation on the likely 
effect of his statements (Cottam, p. 294). 

Those who argue along these lines often list Carter's reproof of 
the Marcos and South Korean regimes as examples of a policy 
which could lead down the same path to disaster, particularly in 
the latter case as Seoul faces an external threat in addition to (and 
at least partially interconnected with) internal dissension. 

A third line of argument—a centrist argument perhaps—is that 
the point is not so much that the U.S. stands to lose allies, but that 
while human rights as a campaign form a noble ideal, authoritarian 
regimes are often the most effective in providing efficiency and 
control necessary for development in politically disparate countries, 
and that if progress is made towards providing a basic standard of 
living the U.S. does not really have a leg to stand on in criticizing 
such governments. 


CRITICISM OF ARGUMENTS. 


There is some validity in all three of these arguments, and as 
suggested below, they should be taken into account in policy for- 
mulation, but one might make a few observations and criticisms 
of each point. 

Against the first argument, the point is that the anae of 
the passing of U.N. resolutions on human rights and basic needs 
runs deeper than making these campaigns officially international; 
it suggests that at a certain basic level some rights and needs, by 
virtue of being human, transcend cultural differences and are uni- 
versal. The manner in which they are to be met still allows for 
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cultural interpretation—the U.S. need not specify that MacDonald's 
Big Mac hamburgers be eaten instead of satay, nor that the police 
carry rubber truncheons instead of lathis, only that at least a mini- 
mum satisfactory level of nutrition is provided and that peacefully 
protesting students do not have their skulls cracked unduly. Fur- 
thermore, the fact that international human rights campaigns exist 
means that the U.S. can point the accusing finger as one of many 
countries rather than unilaterally. It does mean however that the 
U.S. should be careful how it pitches its own campaign, and that 
it should evaluate progress and efforts towards fulfilling these needs 
and rights rather than in absolute terms. It also suggests that the 
U.S. should stick to the lowest common denominator in both human 
rights—freedom of expression, freedom from torture, persecution 
or unwarranted arrest and detention without trial etc.—and human 
needs—food, shelter, clothing, healthcare, education. | 

As to the second argument, one can firstly question on historical 
grounds whether Carter’s human rights campaign and the over- 
throw of the Shah is not a rather tenuous causal link. It could have 
been a contributing factor, but to assumé that the U.S. has full 
control to influence such mass popular movements in other coun- 
tries would be reminiscent of those who argued that the State 
Department “lost” China. It does however suggest, as Cottam says 
(p. 300) that the U.S. should think about strategy when formu- 
lating its campaign for human rights, and decide exactly when, 
how much, and in what form to exert pressure in relation to the 
overall political setting of the country in question and in terms of 
the likely end results of each tactic. Secondly, to accept that the 
choice is between well-intentioned authoritarianism and commu- 
nism or other totalitarian rule is to play right into the hands of 
the despots of many of these countries (no doubt intentionally in 
many cases). The choice is almost never that simple and in any 
case would be virtually impossible to prove. In fact, one could 
argue that very often from a security point of view a main reason 
for encouraging liberalization and improvements in the basic stand- 
ard of living of the majority of the population is that unless a move 
in that direction is undertaken, the likelihood of a hardening and 
polarization of attitudes between the government and the governed 
is very high, which could often lead to outright revolution and 
concommitant antagonism of the revolutionaries towards an Amer- 
ica which unquestioningly supported the DISHOUE regime. Douglas 
MacLean writes (p. 100): 
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[The] view about the importance of rights may not be uni- 
versally shared, but perhaps it is not necessary to appeal to 
this moral ideal in order to justify the practice of constraining 
governmental authority. That practice may be seen instead 
as the condition necessary to secure full support for.a govern- 
ment, without which it might not have any authority at all. 
Thus, one important reason for protecting human rights is to 
promote the social stability that results when a government 
operates with general approval and support. 

Moreover, the spectacular cases such as Iran form the minority 
of situations presented to the U.S. when it comes to human rights 
and basic needs issues, though of course when such developments 
occur, the policy is put on the line. Such questions usually arise 
over a long time scale and in comparatively stable environments 
(as in the case of the status of Jews in the Soviet Union). In this 
regard, there is much evidence to suggest that the Carter campaign 
was actually succeeding on a broad front both unilaterally and as 
part of the international movement (Vogelgesang, pp. 822-826). 
Carter’s policies on the high-profile cases might have been too 
sensationalist at the wrong moments. The lesson 1s that the U.S. 
should pursué a low profile, judicious, gradualistic but firm cam- 
paign with particular delicacy in crisis situations, but not that 
human rights is an impractical concept. Also, as MacLean (p. 103) 
points out, one can be moral without being moralistic, which is “to 
make morality into a cause in an objectionable way." Unfortunate- 
ly, former president Carter fitted the latter category. 

Against the final criticism, the evidence is ambivalent on the 
development/authoritarianism connection. Malaysia and of course 
Japan have forged ahead without heavy-handed authoritarianism 
in the post-war period, while some authoritarian states such as 
Indonesia and the Philippines have not done so well. Furthermore, 
one can only agree with Johann Galtung in pointing out that 
physical well-being and security. are of little value without freedom 
and identity; Galtung illustrated his point by noting that one has 
all the security and physical well-being one could ask for in any 
good Swedish prison. 

Apart from the point made relating to security, the discussion 
so far has concentrated on refuting arguments on why a human 
rights/basic needs campaign should not be pursued ; it still remains 
to put forward positive arguments in its favor. 

One could make a straightforward case that all. governments 
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have an a priori moral obligation to pursue such a policy, on the 
basis of certain assumed common conceptions of rights and wrongs 
vis-à-vis the human condition. Since governments are designed to 
serve the people, collectively they are obliged to further common 
rights and requirements for all peoples. The argument against this 
view is moral relativism as reflected in the first criticism of a human 
rights/basic needs campaign mentioned above. One cannot say 
much more on this question without getting inextricably into 
political and moral philosophy (for a good introduction, see 
MacLean), except by looking at empirical evidence, and as sug- 
gested the fact that the majority of governments in the world 
representing all shades of the political and cultural spectrum can 
agree on the existence of certain basic human rights and needs 
(whether or not they effect them) weighs heavily towards the 
positive argument. 

A second platform would be to suggest that the political culture 
of America is such that it requires a moral underpinning of some 
kind if foreign policies of the U.S. government are to achieve 
popular support, and in some cases stand any chance of succeeding. 
One should not have to go far beyond the Vietnam experience to 
demonstrate this to be so. However, if one chose to do so one could 
point to a very long history of self-expressed moral content in U.S. 
foreign policy going back in this century alone to Woodrow Wilson. 
However, like Johnson, Wilson embarked on interventionist cam- 
paigns (in Mexico) and eventually his support dwindled. This 
suggests the existence of a very deep duality in the American tradi- 
tion—between wanting to be the good guy in world affairs through 
the pursuance of an international campaign to forward the freedom 
and well-being of the peoples of the world, and a disinclination 
to become involved in foreign entanglements. 

Perhaps this dichotomy will never, be resolved, but as Jerome 
Alan Cohen writes in the context of Korea (p.272): 

. As Vietnam demonstrated, in the long run the U.S. will not 
sustain costly military involvement unless its young people 
who are called upon to sacrifice their lives find appropriate 
ideological justification. Although Koreans appreciate human 

. rights distinctions that still exist between North and South, 
those distinctions are not likely to be perceived by Americans 
as sufficiently great to justify the supreme sacrifice. 

Thus, for America at least, oné does not have to argue for a 

U.S. commitment to human rights and fulfilling basic needs solely 
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on the basis of idealism, but as a practical necessity for success in 
certain areas of U.S. foreign policy. For good or bad (and this 
writer would be prepared to say good), the particular make-up and 
background of the American body politic renders this so. As Harry 
Gelber writes (p. 1147): 
For President Carter, as for his predecessors, America is a 
nation unlike any other. It is not a nation state in the same 
‘sense as Japan or France. Ethnic and racial matters are im- 
portant as reflections of more fundamental values rather than 
as issues in their own right. America’s primary obligation is 
the domestic cultivation and elaboration of that value system, 
which is the very cement of U.S. society.... For if America 
had an obligation to cultivate certain values at home, it also 
had an obligation to be their guardian abroad, at least to the 
point of creating an external environment in which the domes- 
tic process could flourish. 

As the above quote implicitly suggests, however, the ability to 
develop support for international campaigns is very much depen- 
dent in turn on whether America perceives itself as a society and 
government sufficiently defensible in terms of quality to avoid 
hypocracy when pursuing values abroad. Again, Vietnam is the 
example—few would question that the imbroglio abroad and the 
rebellion agamst the American way at home were directly inter- 
related. The U.S. is rife with economic, social, racial and—as 
Watergate demonstrated—political problems, Whether the U.S. is 
able to project itself credibly in a human rights/basic needs cam- 
paign abroad will depend at least in part on whether Americans 
—and, indeed, Asian statesmen—can point to a U.S. making 
genuine and successful efforts towards PEKEE such rights and 
needs at home. | 


QUESTION OF INVOLVEMENT 


In an earlier section of this article looked at what sort of com- 
mitment the U.S. should try to extract from states of the region 
with which it has some community of interests; this section seeks 
to discuss what these countries can expect from America. The ques- 
tion is how, where, under what circumstances and to what extent 
the U.S. can be involved in Asia and Asian affairs—most of which 
hinges on the question “why.” 

As suggested above, what the Vietnam (and Angola and El 
Salvador) -experience bears out is that the American public will no 
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longer support direct military. involvement in prolonged attempts to 
maintain unattractive elites in Third World nations of no clear 
security interest to the U.S. This fact makes Asian leaders doubtful 
of American commitment—it reduces credibility. As Goh Keng 
Swee points out (p. 166) such credibility is not only a function of 
the intentions of American leaders. 
The ASEAN leaders are not moved by the official expressions 
of American strategic interest in the area that are made from 
time to time by important leaders in Washington. Nobody 
doubts that the U.S. has such an interest and wants to main- 
tain the status quo. What is in doubt is the political will to 
exercise the enormous power that the U.S. possesses. 

Officially, the U.S. developed a “post-Nam” policy to deal with 
this problem, embodied in the Nixon Doctrine of 1970. ‘The essence 
of the Doctrine is that the U.S. will honor its existing commitments 
in Asia, but will also expect the countries of the region to take 
greater measures—with U.S. aid—to look after their own security, 
especially in manpower. It is, as John Girling describes it, a policy 
of “involvement without intervention,” of maintaining U.S. politi- 
cal and economic interests without significant commitment of 
American "boys." 

The Doctrine is attractive, but does it really solve the involve- 
ment questions? Does it reconcile the conflict between the frequent 
paucity of direct U.S. interests and second-order effects of com- 
mitment? In exploring this question, one might couch it in terms 
of the “minimalist” versus “global credibility” debate surrounding 
U.S. policy. 

The minimalists suggest that some countries are truly irrelevant 
to U.S. interests and may be lost causes anyway. A country such as 
Thailand has comparatively little direct interest for the U.S. Trade 
accounts for about 1/25th of that between the U.S. and Japan. 
U.S. investment is minimal. Thailand is not a stalwart ally, not 
even reliably committed to U.S. regional interests, and not a model 
of American-style democracy. The same can be said for most of 
Southeast Asia. T'o some writers, the subregion is a complete write- 
off as far as the U.S. is concerned (see for example George Kennan, 
pp. 94-96). The “So What Factor” is a point also raised by Ravenal 
(pp. 113-115). He suggests (p. 11 3) that should the U. S. generally 
withdraw from Asia, the various “worst-case scenarios’ ener not 
eventuate at.all, but even if they do: 

"There is often only à tenuous and indirect connection bium 
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a regional situation and its significance for a rather distant 
actor such as the U.S....there is a lack of immediacy and a 
lack of relevance in most of the “threats” on the Asian scene. 
Most minimalists do not in fact advocate a complete abrogation 
of all ties; Japan is almost always singled oüt as a country to whose 
defense the U.S. should continue its commitment, due to a real 
and immediate economic, political and strategic interest. Even here, 
however, there are suggestions that the U.S. involvement be scaled 
down, including for example the “informal reinterpretation of the 
Security Treaty with Japan to favor Japanese self-reliance" (Ibid, 
p. 111). In other words, most minimalists do not say that the U.S. 
has no interests in Asia nor that the U.S. should never commit it- 
self, but that the guarantees should only be made where specific 
American Interests can be identified, and as these are few and far 
between U.S. strategy should involve a general retrenchment to 
avoid more Vietnams. In practical terms, Ravenal suggests a whole 
range of measures, including the “folding of the American nuclear 
umbrella,” “complete and unconditional American withdrawal 
from Korea,” “dismantling of the remaining U.S. bases in Japan, 
Korea, Taiwan and the Philippines,” and the “end of military 
assistance to the Asian countries.” | 
Those who advocate a' continued, but less naive and qualita- 
tively improved American involvement in Asia make the following 
counter-arguments. First, they argue that even excluding whatever 
minimal direct interests do exist, America must continue its com- 
mitment to all its friends because otherwise U.S. allies the world 
over including those who do count like Japan and NATO will lose 
confidence in their North American joint-defenders, and this re- 
duced credibility will affect day-to-day relations with such coun- 
tries. As Scalapino puts it (p. 668): . 
The Carter administration now recognizes that doubts con- 
cerning the capacity and will of the U:S. to uphold existing 
treaty commitments or to play a strategic role in Asia affect 
not only domestic politics and foreign policies within the re- 
" gion, but also all ongoing negotiations involving the U.S. 
Second, even if restricted to a purely regional basis, “equili- 
briumists” such as Scalapino assert that the degree of interrelation 
of issues is such that a pick-and-choose approach will not work, to 
abandon any part of Asia is to abandon it all, and Asia as a whole 
is an area of “vital and growing importance to the U.S.” 
Third, equilibriumists argue that the very reason various threats 
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to U.S. interests and overall stability in the region have not oc- 
curred is precisely because what weight the U.S. does throw into 
the Far Eastern region acts as a vital counter-balance in the overall 
great power balance. Scalapino writes (p. 669) that 
the natural strategic balance that the minimalists propose be 
found by the Asians themselves rests upon fallacious reason- 
ing, since both the Soviet Union and the U.S. have a physical 
presence, as well as vital interests in the region. An American 
withdrawal would precipitate an unnatural imbalance, in- 
fluencing war and peace issues and the outcome of negotia- 
tions across a wide range. | 

Finally, a view not shared by all or even a majority of supporters 
of American involvement in Asia, some writers and policy-makers 
maintain that the U.S. still has an obligation regardless of direct 
American interests and specific treaty obligations to protect all non- 
Communist regimes from international communist encroachments 
just as much as it did in the Cold War. Not least among these is 
the current president of the U.S., who recently spoke of halting 
the “virus of communism” in Central America, and of Vietnam 
as a “proud chapter” m American history. 

Is there any way of resolving these views, achieving middle 
ground? The answer is probably not—both theses contain elements 
of fundamental truths: on the one hand it would be hard to comè 
up with any concrete reasons on the basis of direct national interest 
to justify American military commitment to many if not most states 
of the region; but on the other hand all three major actors are in- 
volved in the Far East, the region is one of great potential for 
conflict, the long-run results of withdrawal would be difficult to 
foresee, and many non-Communist countries do seek Washington's 
protection. The U.S. is faced with a trade-off between the desire 
for non-entanglement and the desire not to jeopardize U.S. interests 
in the region as a whole in the face of the unknown; the Nixon 
Doctrine does not truly resolve this dichotomy because it contains 
elements of both commitment and withdrawal, and the two would 
not be compatible in any event, a point of which Asian leaders 
are aware. | o _ & 

While recognizing that there is no: way to get completely around 
this problem, it might be possible to suggest a few ways of “ad- 
justing to a second-best world" to use a phrase of Ravenal’s. First; 
one might make a couple of general observations that occur to this 
writer. Vietnam! is taken as the “big lesson” for U.S. policy in Asia 
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if not globally, and as suggested above in many ways this is correct, 
but one should note at the same time, however, that Thailand for 
example is not South Vietnam. Contrary to President Reagan's 
rather liberal interpretation of Asian history, what became South 
Vietnam never quite had a separate identity as an autonomous 
state in pre-independence times, far less the several centuries of 
monarchy marking the Thai experience. One can interpret this 
point in several ways; that the defense of Thailand would be more 
justified than support for the corrupt Saigon regime in what was 
in effect a civil war;.that the Thai government itself would have 
a great chance of developing popular support in the event of con- 
flict; that the rulers in Hanoi may see Thailand in very different 
and more respectful terms than they did the South or even the 
traditionally weak Cambodians and Laotians. In all cases, Thai- 
land represents a better bet as a defensible nation and far less of 
à domino than Saigon. | | | 


AMERICAN CREDIBILITY 


A second question to raise is this: do unswerving official pro- 
nouncements of continued commitment to particular states really 
increase American credibility vis-à-vis NATO and other allies if it 
is clear that the U.S. has few interests in that country and Amer- 
ican public opinion would be unlikely to support the U.S. making 
good its pledge in the event? In fact, most of Washington's Euro- 
pean allies fairly early on regarded the Vietnam campaign as a 
lost cause which drained American human, material and moral 
capabilities, which could have been better devoted to NATO, 
which did count. In fact, it would be possible to argue that such 
commitments actually reduce American credibility, since if they are 
unlikely to be met they place doubt on all U.S. agreements. 

It might be wise for the U.S. to extend unconditional support 
only to those countries where it is visibly capable, willing and has a 
large enough direct stake to act, which is to say Japan. This does 
not necessarily mean however, as minimalists seem to suggest, that 
all the other countries have to be written off. The point is that 
there is a wide range of overt means for continued involvement in 
Asia available to the U.S. which fall short of all-out military 
commitment. One way of developing a more credible and realistic 
policy toward the region might be to employ means appropriate 
and corresponding to the degree and nature of American concerns 
with the various Asian states and dispense with blanket commit- 
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ments which the U.S. would be unable to honor if pressed to do so. 

For example, foreign aid forms one avenue of involvement par- 
ticularly applicable to Southeast Asia, and if pitched in the right 
way could be made to appeal to most American interest groups. To 
the liberals, one can advocate economic aid as a way of alleviating 
poverty and misery in poor countries. To the hawks, one can 
portray foreign aid as a back-door way of buoying up governments 
against domestic instability by helping to satisfy popular wants and 
that “a bandage frees a buck for a bullet." To big business, one 
can argue that development aid can build up infrastructure and 
domestic demand to a point where American commercial penetra- 
tion is facilitated. In most cases, all of these arguments would be 
true to some extent. Foreign aid is a comparatively cheap means of 
continuing American involvement with very little risk, but one 
which should. still provide some influence, or at least potential 
leverage. It. has in the past met with failures and created resent- 
ment. However, in the three decades since the foreign aid effort 
first got underway, means of refining and. qualitatively improving 
the impact of aid have been developed; as have indigenous capa- 
bilities so that physical American presence would not be required 
to the same extent if at all. | Pu 

A second instrument of involvement encompasses direct military 
assistance—military sales, aid and training. This approach might 
best suit the Northeast Asian environment, particularly South 
Korea, which most strategists believe will over the next few years 
develop its own capability to defend itself adequately. Unlike eco- 
nomic aid, this means of policy cannot be said to be an obviously 
“good thing”; however, if the choice is between such a policy and 
continued stationing of American combat troops and several 
hundred tactical nuclear weapons, then the lesser evil is probably 
to be preferred. Again, it. provides an instrument for continued 
American influence in various Asian threat environments, which 
could be a positive one, such as restraining South Korea vis-à-vis 
the North and as a regional supplier of arms. 

Another general point to be made is that withdrawal from legal 
security commitments does not prevent the U.S. from responding 
with direct military force to certain situations—it only annuls its 
written obligation to do so under virtually all circumstances. As 
discussed above, in Western Europe the threat is still sufficiently 
clear that the U.S. can know exactly what it is getting into in 
making a total commitment—in Asia this cannot be the case. There 
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is no technical reason why, for example, the U.S. could not provide 
air and naval support to Thailand should the Vietnamese make 
a direct assault over the Cambodian border whether or not the 
Manila Pact was in force; but its reinterpretation or even abroga- 
tion would mean that U.S. would not face so much of a test of 
credibility if it chose to stay out of, say, a murky conflict in the 
Burma-Thailand-China-Laos border region involving insurgents of 
several nationalities and persuasions, troops of all national armies; 
drug runners and Soviet agents, which Bangkok maintained was a 
straightforward invasion of Thai territory. . . 

Many of these elements are there already—the whole point is 
that as demonstrated in Asia over the past forty years almost 
nothing is impossible, and in this situation the U.S. should have as 
much freedom of action as available to respond to crises as they 
develop rather than according to the provisions of a static agree- 
ment. For this reason the possession of air and sea bases in the 
Philippines is of immense advantage in increasing American re- 
gional capability and flexibility. The situation here is quite different 
from that of South Korea, where American troops are stationed 
as a tripwire and to defend the South itself, not the case in the 
Philippines where no foreseeable external threat exists, short of 
all-out war. The U.S. should make it clear that the American 
bases are not for dealing with local insurgencies however but for 
American discretionary use. 

A final point is that in some cases even a total commitment to 
defense from external attack and stationed American troops to 
support such a treaty do not deal with the primary security prob- 
lem faced by the governments of many Far Eastern states. The 
most genuine threat to the majority of Southeast Asian regimes 
in the post-war era has not been external attack but internal re- 
bellion, subversion or insurgency, and the same might even be true 
at present in Korea and Taiwan. In the past, the U.S. has sought 
to deal with such threats globally by covert means such as electoral 
support, media and propaganda manipulation, and paramilitary 
operations (Girling, p. 196). Sometimes these have succeeded—in 
the terms subjective to the American government and in the short 
run—as in Iran in the 1950s, Guatemala and Chile. In the Far 
East, however, such strategies have either failed outright (the 
“secret war" in Laos) or led to escalated and eventually unsuccess- 
ful involvement. (as in Vietnam); and it would seem in virtually 
all cases have eventually been exposed and derided by both: Amer: 
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icans and.the. Third World. "T JE 

As Girling writes (Ch. 10) and as suggested above, the degree 
of inequity and ethnic, interstate, social and great-power conflict 
in the Far East is such that the region is just as likely to be the 
scene of instability in the next couple of decades as it has been in 
the past four. The U.S. has interests in the Far East and cannot 
avoid being involved in one form or other. This, however, is exactly 
the point—a’ more discriminating and fluid American policy to- 
wards the region might permit the U.S. to decide what form that 
involvement will take, and the particular make-up of the Asian 
environment often means that a non-military, or at least indirect, 
overt type of involvemerit is just as likely to be successful—or at 
least no more likely to fail—than covert or prolonged direct mili- 
tary intervention in the medium to Jong run, with far fewer attached 
risks. The U.S. will also have to realize that some situations may 
simply be beyond American control, and that learning to live with 
change is preferable to an endless and ultimately futile effort to go 
against the tide. = 
CONFRONTATION, ACCOMMODATION OR SOLUTION? 


e 


The U.S. faces three major scenes of conflict in the Far East: 
Korea, Taiwan and Indochina. Each of them is creating problems 
for U.S. policy: Korea because the U.S. has combat troops sta- 
tioned to defend’ a frequently unstable country with a normally 
unsavory government facing a high-risk external threat; Taiwan 
because it creates major difficulties in the great power triangle; 
arid Indochina because of divergence in views between the U.S. 
and ASEAN and. a potential threat to the U.S. ally, Thailand. All 
three involve the U.S. supporting a basic position of confrontation 
of a friend against a 'Commiünist state: South Korea versus the 
North; Taiwan versus China; and China versus Vietnam. That 
Washington should both support Cliina against Vietnam and aid 
Taiwan against Beijing further indicates the inconsistency of cur- 
rent American policy. | | i 
; Those who support a confrontationist line present the following 
arguments (a mean average—serious writers and politicians of 
course distinguish the nuances of each. case). Aggressors, it is 
argued, only listen to force. Offering concessions is only taken as 
a sign-of weakness and a temptation for further encroachments. 
Far Eastern Economic Review (December 25, 1981) reported that 

: 7 Visiting. Beijing in.June, it the company of Haig, Assistant 
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Secretary of State for East Asia and the Pacific John Holdridge 
told a group of American businessmen that appeasing the 
Vietnamese would not make them change their policy. He 
added: “We will seek, if we can, to find ways to increase the 
political, economic and, yes, military pressures on Vietnam, 
working with others and in ways which will bring about, we 
hope, some changes in Hanoi’s attitude towards the situation. 

A second line of attack is the assertion that solution is simply 
impossible anyway, and some even go so far as to imply that a 
portion of those who seriously present such a view may be fifth- 
columnists. Robert Scalapino writes (p. 681): 

No peaceful reunification of Korea is conceivable now or in 
the foreseeable future. To amalgamate two such different eco- 
nomic, social and political systems through voluntary agree- 
ment and elections is impossible, and those who insist that this 
is feasible are either naive or involved in an effort at political 
manipulation. 

Finally, there are those who believe that to “give in” to coun- 
tries the U.S. has fought in the comparatively recent past—North 
Korea, China, Vietnam—would still in effect represent capitula- 
tion with the enemy, or at least an admission that those struggles 
were wrong, especially in the latter case. A senior American official 
is reported to have said “we aid those countries which we defeat, 
not those countries which defeat us" (FEER, Ibid.) 

In general, the confrontationist attitude is rooted in the Cold 
War period, when these problems in the short-term originated. 

Doubtless, past experience suggests some elements of truth in 
the first two points, and the third is understandable—Vietnamese 
were killing Americans (and vice versa) less than a decade ago. 
However, the question again is that of direction. The present direc- 
tion is that of maintaining the status quo, which is one of con- 
frontation in Korea and Taiwan, and attempting to push the 
Vietnamese out of Cambodia by pressure. The latter policy shows 
no sign of succeeding. Moreover, in all three cases the present 
strategies yield few positive results and often considerable negative 
ones, 

In Korea, the U.S. devotes by some estimates over. U.S.$10 
billion a year in its defense effort (Ravenal, p. 99). This represents 
a huge expenditure of scarce resources, Secondly, stationing U.S. 
troops in South Korea, especially under the joint U.S.-R.O.K, com- 
mand structure, cannot. fail but implicate America in the often 
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ugly politics of that country—it did not escape notice that some 
of the South Korean troops who crushed the Kwangju student 
rebellion were normally under the official command of a U.S. gen- 
eral. Third, the fact that a major outbreak of hostilities has not 
occurred for nearly three decades should not blind one to the fact 
that Korea represents an incredibly volatile situation. As Sneider 
writes (p. 138): 
Unless agreements are negotiated, the DMZ will remain one 
of the most dangerous borders on the globe, with increasing 
risk that renewed conflict will be difficult to localize. 
This is especially disturbing given the possibility of the use of 
nuclear arms. (FEER, March 5, 1982) | 
What could the U.S. do towards reducing the problems in Ko- 
rea? First, Washington should continue and expand regular con- 
sultations with Beijing and Moscow on ways of continuing mutual 
restraint on the parties involved, including reducing arms assist- 
ance. Towards an accommodation between North and South, the 
U.S. could place pressure on Seoul to adopt a “Norden-politik” 
stance, and encourage China to do the same towards Pyongyang. 
As Sneider recommends, negotiations might cover three (sequen- 
tial) areas: reduction of military hostilities; stabilization of the 
two-Korea division; and finally, longer-term solutions. Should initial 
progress be made, the U.S. might even enter into discussions with 
Pyongyang with the participation of Seoul, probing the possibilities 
of normalizing relations, providing aid and developing trade ties 
(in which North Korea has expressed interest in the past), if the 
Kim dynasty does its bit towards reducing tension on the peninsula. 
The prospects for détente are, it must be admitted, slim, but the 
major powers and Korean people have an interest in at least re- 
ducing sky-rocketing military hostilities, and a concerted effort 
might yield some results. | 
In Taiwan, the folly of continuing military assistance to Taipei 
has become only too apparent in recent months. President Reagan 
made a very serious miscalculation amounting to what David 
Bonavia (FEER, April 2, 1982) called “almost unbelievable in- 
eptitude" regarding the degree to which Beijing attaches importance 
to the ‘Taiwan issue. That the Chinese place Taiwan low on their 
list of strategic priorities overlooks the fact that the issue is im- 
portant for the leadership in Beijing for exactly the same reasons 
as in Washington: as a symbolic issue, and in terms of internal 
politics. As Bonavia writes (Ibid.): 
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. It needed no gift of foresight to see that Reagan’s. tactlessness 
and diplomatic blunders over the Taiwan issue would force 
Deng and his supporters to take an ever-higher profile over - 
Taiwan—starting with protests over sales of advanced mili- 
. tary aircraft, proceeding to rejection of the American right 

.to sell any arms to Taiwan, and culminating most recently 
with a warning not to try and mask official presences in Taiwan 
" under non-official signs. 

Chinese leaders talked of both the U.S.S.R. and the U. S. as 
the two imperialist powers, and of downgrading relations with 
Washington. The Soviet Union seized upon the deterioration of 
Sino-American relations in an attempt to play her China card. So 
far, the Chinese have demurred. However, the net result has been 
that Washington no longer holds the upper hand in the three- 
handed poker game, and much of the good gleaned from the 
Shanghai communique may have been lost. As one U.S. official 
commented (Richard Nations, Ibid), “China may not be brandish- 
ing its Soviet card, but its latest diplomacy is letting us know it 
has one up its sleeve." Some observers suggest that a more inde- 
pendent Chinese foreign policy, oriented along the older Chinese 
line of portraying China as the natural leader of the Third World, 
may have been in the pipeline for some time; but it is clear that 
by in effect supplying Taipei’s confrontation policy so blatantly 
Washington has accelerated and exacerbated what trends may have 
existed. Again, many of the Chinese moves may have been tactical 
and symbolic, and latest reports point to a.compromise. However, 
the latest episode indicates just how volatile the Taiwan issue can 
be if not handled properly, and is still not totally over. 

What can be done to avoid this sort of development? Obviously, 
the first thing to do is to reverse some of the more damaging de- 
cisions, particularly arms sales to Taiwan. Second, a public reaffir- 
ination should be made of the tenets of the Shanghai communique 
—the U.S. has simply welshed on this deal. In the foreseeable 
future such moves would have no serious deleterious effects on 
Taiwan anyway. The U.S. should then return to the joint Sino- 
American policy of simply making Taiwan a non-issue between 
the two countries, to pursue joint interests such as Korea, and 
eliminating each other as a threat so as to enable each side—in its 
own way—to deal with the Soviet Union. 

As to longer-term prospects regarding Taiwan, like Korea the 
chances for negotiated settlement remain slender. However, it is 
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worth bearing in mind that the Taipei regime is a minority govern- 
ment, and that its leaders’ claims to be the rightful rulers of all of 
China will become increasingly ludicrous to the Taiwanese and 
the world at large as time goes by. Some change has to occur in 
the long run—whether or not the result is peaceful or military 
reabsorption mto the mainland or a bid for “independence” is 
uncertain, and it is very difficult to know what the U.S. can or 
should do in influencing the outcome; this is one situation America 
will just have to play by ear. However, there is little value in con- 
tinuing to provide weapons to an elite whose claims to legitimacy 
are rather antiquated, and the best policy would probably be to 
gradually disengage from the problem altogether, and thereby 
impel Taiwan to use its grace period of military defensibility to 
attempt to come to terms with her fate. 

In Indochina, the current American policy of confrontation to- 
wards Vietnam has a number of unfavorable effects. First, as dis- 
cussed above, it places the U.S. in the position of partial disagree- 
ment with some of the non-Communist countries of the region, 
possibly including even its ally Thailand, some of whose leaders 
have expressed second thoughts about such a policy (FEER, 
March 19, 1982). Second, by excluding the possibility of détente 
with Vietnam the U.S. narrows down the range of Hanor's options 
of providers of its much-needed economic assistance to the Soviet 
Union, thus increasing Vietnamese dependence on the Russians. 
For its aid the Soviets exact a high toll—bases in Vietnam. 

Third, Washington's diplomatic stance on the Cambodian ques- 
tion places it in the absurd position of implicitly supporting an old 
enemy with the worst “human rights record” in modern history— 
the Khmer Rouge. It also reduces what chances the Cambodian 
people have cf developing at least a semblance of an independent 
state again, as they too are becoming dependent on Soviet and 
Vietnamese aid. 

Paradoxically, the fact that the Indochinese conflict is more 
complex than either the Korean or even Taiwanese issue presents 
more room for maneuver. Hanoi will not entertain any government 
in Cambodia which presents even the slightest threat of being anti- 
Vietnamese; this excludes any coalition government with Khmer 
Rouge participation and probably also rules out free elections in 
the short term. However, the Vietnamese might conceivably be 
amenable to a “package deal” consisting of 

(a) a neutral, independent, Finlandized socialist-led regime in 
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Cambodia possibly even with some Free Khmer participa- 
tion, free of direct Vietnaniese control; 

(b) amore independent Vietnamese stance vis-à-vis the Soviet 

Union, and 

(c) a gradual withdrawal of her troops from Cambodian ter- 

ritory; 
if certain conditions were offered in return. First among these 
could be a reduction of what Hanoi regards as the “Chinese threat” 
in Cambodia in the form of Beijing's support for the Khmer Rouge. 
A second condition would be Thailand’s cessation of direct and 
indirect aid for anti-Vietnamese forces. A third requirement would 
be the de-isolation of Vietnam including the provision of aid by 
the West and the opening of links with individual ASEAN states: 
The U.S. could play a major role in fulfilling all three of these 
conditions: by withdrawing its own implicit support for the Khmer 
Rouge and—when the moment was opportune—encouraging the 
Chinese to do the same, supporting incipient Thai inclinations 
towards a political solution, and offering economic support of its 
own and through international bodies and the normalization of 
relations. 

Such is very much the “Kuantan principle" proposed by Indo- 
nesian President Suharto and then Malaysian premier Dato Hussein 
Onn in March 1980 (van der Kroef). Derek Davies writes (FEER, 
December 25, 1981): 

As Lee has said, Southeast Asia does not want an enfeebled 
Vietnam, It wants a strong Vietnam independent of both 
Moscow and—more particularly—of Beijing. Vietnam has 
traditionally blocked Chinese expansionism southwards; the 
Chinese and American determination to bring Hanoi to its 
knees has uncomfortable implications for Southeast Asia— 
apart from ensuring that refugees continue to arrive. 

The U.S. could fairly quickly benefit from an independent Viet- 
nam for the same reasons. It is worth bearing in mind that Washing- 
ton’s biggest diplomatic coup in Asia in recent decades (under a 
Republican administration) consisted of achieving a rapproche- 
ment with a major communist power in the region; if done pro- 
perly a similar overture to Hanoi could achieve perhaps some of 
the same effects, at least in reducing Soviet influence in Indochina. 

There can be no guarantee that any of these problems can be 
truly resolved, nor should there be any illusion that the North 
Koreans, Chinese and Vietnamese are not tough guys. However, 
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the gains to be reaped for the U.S.—to say nothing of the people 
of the region—by at least a diminution of hostilities is potentially 
immense, and moving in that direction, with the intermediate stage 
of accommodation, would be preferable to allowing for no possi- 
bility except continued antagonism. What is required is a bit of 
imagination and preparedness to attempt risky, but potentially 
beneficial, solutions. 

This article has presented the arguments surrounding five areas 
in which American foreign policy towards the Far East is likely to 
be formulated. In each case, suggestions were made as to what 
appear to this writer to be the best way of dealing with them. It 
is hoped that together they amount to a "layered" approach, to 
use a phrase of Ravenal’s, to the problems of the region: one of 
seeing a fluid Asia and American Asian interests rather than a 
static region and permanent U.S. concerns, of realizing the ad- 
vantages of flexibility rather than attempting to increase rigidity, 
of forward movement rather than reaction. As suggested above, 
the U.S. has to realize that she cannot always make international 
relations in the Far East go exactly the way she would like. Fur- 
thermore, there are a few irresolvable trade-offs: between forming 
deterrent alliances and maintaining flexibility in action; between 
morality and short-term security; between involvement and avoid- 
ing entanglement. What the approach recommended suggests is 
that the U.S. should not be in a position where her allies have 
nothing to lose and her enemies have nothing to gain. America 
has significant interests in the Far East and has many means—both 
incentive and disincentive—to influence Asian affairs, but a freer- 
handed policy is necessary to enable her to correlate interests with 
instruments. Such an approach might enable Washington to make 
the best of each trade-off as issues arise. 

For the U.S., the Far East is an important region, which will 
become ever-more significant as time goes by. America is, can and 
should be involved in the affairs of Asia as her interests are 
affected. Bad experiences in the past should not result in “giving 
up” on some areas but in a reformulation of what sort of involve- 
ment the U.S. would best be served by. America can play a positive 
and constructive role in Asian affairs; what is required is a new 
conception of that role which sees the Far East not in terms of 
what it would be under ideal circumstances, but what it could be 
given the actual nature of the Asian environment and American 
interests and capabilities. 
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FIRST ROUND OF NAKASONE'S 
DIPLOMACY 


By Tadae Takubo 





from his trip to Seoul last January to his participation in 

the Williamsburg Summit in late May shows a fairly dis- 

tinct direction. At least, his diplomacy is clearer and more easily 

understood than the diplomacy of his predecessor, former premier 
Zenko Suzuki. 

After his meeting with U.S. President Ronald Reagan in Wash- 
ington in May 1980, Suzuki expressed dissatisfaction with the 
Japan-U.S. joint statement which referred to an "alliance" between 
the two nations upon his return home. His foreign minister Sunao 
Sonoda also made a comment to the effect that the joint statement 
had no binding power on its signatories. Their statements were 
incomprehensible outside of Japan and in disregard of diplomatic 
practices. However, there is a gap between what makes sense in 
the world at large and what makes sense in Japan. For a Japanese 
statesman to succeed in his own country, he must act and speak 
with respect to a Japanese yardstick. But this often means that his 
behavior deviates from the international yardstick. However, if a 
Japanese statesman makes sense outside of Japan, he almost cer- 
tainly will violate the accepted norm in Japan. Nakasone, in con- 
trast to his predecessor, is trying to be understood internationally 
and clearly. Nakasone's "directional diplomacy" stands out because 
the foreign policy of Suzuki was so confusing. But paradoxically, 
Nakasone owes much to former premier Suzuki. 

Nakasone launched his diplomatic activities in January 1983 
when he visited South Korea. He was not the first Japanese prime 
minister to visit South Korea. In 1967, the late premier Eisaku 
Sato attended the inauguration of the late president of South Korea 
Park Chung Hee, and former premier Kakuei Tanaka also went 
to Seoul on the occasion of Mrs. Park's funeral in 1974. But while 
these two visits were ceremonial, Nakasone's call on President Chun 
Doo Hwan had dramatic results since it was the first téte-à téte 
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between the top leaders of Japan and South Korea. All Seoul news- 
papers understood this and welcomed Nakasone's visit. 

After two rounds of talks, Nakasone and Chun issued a joint 
statement which stressed that the friendly relations between Japan 
and South Korea had reached “a new dimension." And an agree- 
ment was reached on the long pending issue of economic coopera- 
tion after Japan offered $4 billion in loans to South Korea. 

The joint statement contained a “new clause" concerning the 
Korean Peninsula: (1) Maintenance of peace and stability on the 
Korean Peninsula is an urgent necessity for peace and stability 
in East Asia including Japan, (2) Botb countries will work toward 
peace, stability and prosperity of the area and (3) Japan highly 
evaluates defense efforts by South Korea. Of course, no one expects 
that these brief talks will improve by 100 per cent relations which 
so often have been strained between the two countries. However, 
there 1s no doubt that Nakasone and Chun did establish a friendly, 
personal relationship. 

This did not occur completely by chance. The friendly at- 
mosphere of the talks was skillfully prepared in advance by veteran 
officials of the two countries. On top of this, the timing of Naka- 
sone's visit was remarkably well chosen. Before the meeting took 
place, the vexing textbook problem stemming from a clumsy de- 
scription of Japan-Korean history in high school textbooks had 
been resolved. For years, the kidnapping of former opposition 
leader Kim Dae Jung from Tokyo and his long imprisonment in 
South Korea had disturbed Tokyo-Seoul relations. However, before 
Nakasone went to Seoul, Kim had departed South Korea for the 
US. 

The meeting was very tactfully arranged to take place imme- 
diately prior to Nakasone’s trip to the U.S. Since Reagan had 
hoped Japan would increase economic aid to South Korea, Naka- 
sone’s agreement on this matter in Seoul helped pave the way for 
a more fruitful summit in Washington. 


IMPROVED U.S.-JAPAN RELATIONS 
Nakasone made statements that pleased the Americans while in 


Washington. However, such phrases as “common destiny,” “un- 
sinkable aircraft carrier” and “blockade of the three straits,” 
which Nakasone was reported to have made, caused heated debate 
in the Diet after the prime minister’s return home. The truth seems 


to be that Nakasone’s interpreter translated his Japanese expres- 
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sion “making Japan a large aircraft carrier" into the controversial 
"making Japan an unsinkable aircraft carrier." Still it was clear 
what Nakasone meant. However, he might have chosen his expres- 
sions better and he might have added that blockading or mining 
Japan's three straits would be no easy task. | 

Nonetheless, there is no doubt that Reagan welcomed these 
clear-cut statements by the Japanese prime minister, and this may 
be the reason why Reagan invited Nakasone to an unusual break- 
fast meeting at the White House. Nakasone is reportedly proud 
that he is now on first name terms with Reagan. They call each 
other “Ron” and “Yasu.” There should be no criticism that the 
Japanese and U.S. leaders are on friendly terms. Don Oberdorfer 
of The Washington Post, who was his newspapers’ bureau chief in 
Tokyo for several years, wrote in the January 19 issue of the news- 
paper: "Nakasone made exceptionally straight and vigorous re- 
marks not only in the economic area, but also showed a bold atti- 
tude in the defense field. This was welcomed by Reagan and other 
high ranking U.S. officials. The conviction held by the U.S. top 
leaders that the new Japanese leader is a reliable person led to 
Reagan's decision to continue their talks at an unscheduled break- 
fast meeting.” We can understand the impact of Nakasone on 
American leaders, including the president, by what Oberdorfer 
wrote. | | 

Nakasone's visit to the U.S. deserves a rather high mark in the 
sense that it improved Japan-U.S. relations which had been awk- 
ward. But why had they gone bad? Admittedly the U.S, made 
some diplomatic blunders. However, Japan’s foreign policy under 
Suzuki and Sonoda was maladroit to say the least. Suzuki, in par- 
ticular, must be blamed for this. | 

Nevertheless, immediately prior to setting foot in Washington 
on May 5, 1981, Suzuki in a speech before the Japan Society of 
New York, seemed to be strongly advocating a new direction in 
Japan's foreign policy. He said: "In the international community 
where various difficulties are deepening, Japan is ready to become, 
by completely changing its heretofore passive attitude, a nation 
which will actively fulfill its international responsibility to strength- 
en and promote world peace and development. From a passive 
beneficiary to an active creator—this, I might say, is the ‘third 
start’ for our country. I strongly hope that our ‘third start’ along 
with President Reagan’s ‘new start! for the U.S. will create a new 
peace and order on this earth.” | 


This writer was deeply impressed by this speech because it was 
full of strong conviction and made one feel that a courageous 
prime minister had finally appeared in Japan, which had been 
harshly criticized for its unwillingness to assume responsible eco- 
nomic, political and defense roles in spite of its having the second 
biggest GNP 1n the free world. It was easy to believe at that mo- 
ment that a strong leader had taken over the premiership of Japan, 
when Suzuki pledged that Japan would shift from a "passive bene- 
ficiary" to an "active creator" and make a “third start." It was 
impressive considering that the world was watching Japan to see 
if it would assume its international responsibilities. 

And in his summit meeting with Reagan, Suzuki displayed 
strength and forthrightness. The Japan-U.S. joint statement, which 
he signed three days after his New York speech, said: “The prime 
minister and the president confirmed the firm belief that Japan- 
U.S. mutual cooperation and the Security Treaty constitute the 
foundation of Japan's defense and peace and security in the Far 
East. 

"Both leaders recognized the need to properly share roles be- 
tween Japan and the U.S. in securing Japan's defense as well the 
peace and stability of the Far East. The prime minister stated that 
Japan would, independently and in accordance with its constitu- 
tion and fundamental defense policy, exert further efforts to en- 
hance its defense capability in its territory, peripheral waters 
and space as well as to mitigate more the financial burden of the 
U.S. forces stationed in Japan.” (Clause 8, the Japan-U.S. Joint 
Statement). Suzuki thus seemed to agree to go ahead with the 
defense buildup program which the U.S, so strongly desired. 

Following the Japan-U.S. summit talks, Suzuki spoke before the 
National Press Club in Washington. Answering a question asked 
by one reporter, he daringly said that Japan would defend sea- 
lanes extending 1,000 miles from its shores. Taking into considera- 
tion what Suzuki had said in the New York speech, the joint state- 
ment and at the Washington Press Club, anyone would have con- 
cluded that Japan at last had recognized its responsibility as a 
major power and was ready to take steps worthy of its status as an 
important member of the Western nations. And if Suzuki had 
carried through with this policy, he would have most certainly 
become a world statesman. 

However, certain newspapers and opposition parties began to 
point out that the words "Japan-U.S. alliance" had a military 
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implication and blamed Suzuki for going too far in his commit- 
ment to the U.S. He then started to waver. As mentioned earlier, 
a Japanese leader is measured quite differently in Japan than states- 
men in other countries. Although Suzuki had conducted brilliant 
diplomacy in the U.S., he was measured by the Japanese yardstick 
at home. Under pressure, Suzuki made such incredible statements 
as “the Japan-U.S. alliance does not imply any military meaning" 
and “I’m dissatisfied with the Japan-U.S. joint statement.” 

At the time, this writer criticized Suzuki’s *double-dealing" in 
both speeches and articles. It is true that leaders of any nation 
express views which vary according to the place where they are 
stated. Therefore, it is not surprising to find inconsistencies be- 
tween what leaders say abroad and at home, However, there must 
be certain limits and the differences between what Suzuki said in 
the U.S. and in Japan were far too great, making me fear that 
he had sown deep distrust of Japan in the U.S. 

And as a matter of fact, Suzuki's fine speeches in the U.S. and 
the joint statement which he signed containing Japan's firm com- 
mitment to defense and to defending the sea-lanes backfired on 
him. Americans had deep doubts and several resolutions were intro- 
duced in the U.S. Congress calling upon Japan to increase its 
defense efforts. Also, trade friction worsened between the two 
countries. : 

Therefore, this writer believes that the biggest accomplishment 
of Nakasone's visit to Washington was to reduce the *inflamation" 
in Japan-U.S. relations, caused by his predecessor. Nakasone's skills 
in diplomacy look all the greater when compared with Suzuki's 
fumbling diplomacy. In this sense, Nakasone should be grateful to 
Suzuki. 


DiPLOMACY TOWARD CHINA AND ASEAN 


After returning from the U.S., Nakasone sent Secretary-General 
of the Liberal-Democratic Party (LDP) Susumu Nikaido and 
later former foreign minister Yoshio Sakurauchi to China as his 
personal envoys. Nikaido met Chinese Communist Party leader 
Hu Yaobang.and Sakurauchi, Chairman of the New State Military 
Commission Deng Xiaoping. Nikaido is one of the top leaders of 
the ruling party and Sakurauchi is a senior leader of Nakasone's 
faction within the LDP, Nakasone’s objective in sending these LDP 
leaders to China was obviously to have them explain to the Chinese 
leaders the results of the Japan-U.S. summit talks so as to avoid 
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any friction or misunderstanding between Japan and China. 

No doubt the Chinese had hoped that Nakasone would visit 
China himself. But there were diplomatic and protocol problems 
to be resolved first as well as consideration for the ASEAN mem- 
ber states, Nakasone, however, did not neglect China and did 
send very high ranking leaders to Beijing. . 

As for his Southeast Asia tour, Nakasone did not disclose true 
purposes for visiting ASEAN at the time he did. However, it would 
seem that his intention was.to meet with ASEAN leaders prior to 
the Williamsburg Summit so that he could attend as the "repre- 
sentative of: Asia.” i 

But if Nakasone wanted to represent Asian nations at the Sum- 
mit, he had to first overcome grave concern in ASEAN over Japan’s 
defense plans, particularly its commitment to defend the sea-lanes 
of 1,000 miles from its shores. So, through his ASEAN tour, Naka- 
sone unfolded his diplomatic offensive very softly, and avoided 
making such statements as “Japan would become an aircraft car- 
rier” and discussing the possibility of mining Japan’s three straits 
to bottle up the Soviet Fleet in the Sea of Okhotsk. He obviously 
had no intention of sewing new seeds of suspicion about Japan’s 
intentions. 

Therefore, he repeatedly told ASEAN leaders that Japan would 
adhere exclusively to “defensive defense” within the framework of 
its war-renouncing constitution and would not become a major 
military power. He pledged again that Japan would maintain its 
three non-nuclear principles and build up its defenses under the 
Japan-U.S. Security Treaty. He even said that Japan's defense 
efforts would be conducted at a moderate pace. 

Well, what surprises and disturbs this writer a great deal is 
accusations heard abroad that Japan is bent on becoming a major 
military power again. Without fail, every Japanese prime minister 
has denied this, It is true that.Japan caused much suffering to a 
lot of Asian nations in World War II. 

However, anyone who has some knowledge of Japan's present 
defense posture knows that Japan has no intention of reverting to 
militarism or becoming a military power again in Asia. It is very 
strange indeed that some people in some countries continue to be- 
lieve in the myth that Japan is returning to its militarism. 

This writer does not intend in this article to discuss Japan's de- 
fense policy. However, countries accusing Japan of “restoring mili- 
tarism” completely ignor the fact that Japan’s defense structure 
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today is fundamentally different from its military posture before 
and during. the Pacific War. There are no hidden purposes in 
Japan's efforts to defend itself. Those harboring such suspicions 
should remember what former premier Takeo Fukuda said while 
visiting ASEAN in August 1977. He said that Japan would "not 
adopt militarism but exclusively follow pacifism." Although the 
words were different, Nakasone left a similar message behind after 
his tour of the ASEAN member states. 

Nakasone, who has followed a consistent diplomacy, may at 
times seem to be a little inconsistent in his statements on defense. 
However, the nuances of his statements do not reflect a break 
from Japan's defense policy. In fact, Nakasone was very clear in 
dispelling fears of Philippine President Ferdinand Marcos and 
Indonesian President Suharto concerning the sea-lane commitment. 
Nakasone explained to them that Japan's defense of the sea-lanes 
will not extend to areas near their countries. He seemed to gain 
their understanding. 

There has been strong criticism of Japan's sea-lane defense plan 
in the ASEAN press. This writer was shocked to read one com- 
ment that said: “There is no need for Japan to assume the defense 
responsibility of the Strait of Malacca." No one in Japan ever 
dreamed of doing such a thing. 

ASEAN leaders displayed more solid judgment. Suharto told 
Nakasone that “no one should criticize a nation's defense efforts 
to secure freedom, and I naturally have no objection to such 
efforts." Thai Prime Minister Prem Tinsulanonda said, *We wel- 
come Japan's sea-lane defense plan as a step that will contribute 
to the peace and stability of the region." Singapore's Prime Minis- 
ter Lee Kuang Yew stated, "We fully understand and support 
Japan's defense policy and no one thinks that Japan will take the 
road to militarism in the future." Marcos said, “To defend their 
own country is the inherent right of the Japanese people. I express 
my full understanding on this point." Malaysia's Prime Minister 
Mohamad Mahathir said, "There no longer exists any problem 
in connection with Japan's sea-lane defense plan." 

Al] of ASEAN leaders thus expressed their approval of Japan's 
defense policy. And Nakasone deserves credit not only for putting 
to rest their uneasiness but HAWE forth such statements of sup- 
port from ASEAN. | 


CRUCIAL TESTS AHEAD 


The starting point of Nakasone's diplomacy was his visit to Seoul 
with Williamsburg demonstrating the maturity of that diplomacy. 
However, from now on Nakasone's diplomacy can be expected to 
enter a new and, for him, a difficult stage. A problem to come soon, 
for instance, is to formulate his policy toward the Soviet Union. 

One of the reasons why Nakasone wanted to make high marks 
with his Williamsburg performance was the awareness of his not 
too strong political position at home, So he had to take advantage 
of a success at the Williamsburg Summit to shore up his own stand- 
point. Before his participation in the Williamsburg Summit, this 
writer wrote several articles to the effect that Nakasone faced the 
crucial test to determine if he was only another "Japanese states- 
man" or a "world statesman." 

Another reason Nakasone's capabilities as a statesman were put 
to a test at Williamsburg was the drastic changes in the character 
of the Summits themselves. When these annual meetings began in 
1977, they were called economic Summits. They dealt with purely 
economic problems such as economic growth, inflation, internation- 
al exchange rates, energy and the North-South problem. But the 
nature of the "economic Summits" gradually began to change. The 
major cause of the change was the shock to the West of the Soviet 
Union's invasion of Afghanistan in December 1979. 

At that juncture, then U.S. president Jimmy Carter made an 
abrupt about-turn in his policy toward the Soviet Union, shifting 
to a hard-line policy, which was hardened even more under the 
administration of Reagan. At the Summit in Venice in June 1980, 
following the Afghanistan intervention, the leaders adopted in addi- 
tion to a declaration on economic problems four other declarations. 
These dealt with the withdrawal of Soviet armed forces from 
Afghanistan, the release of U.S. hostages in Iran, the refugee prob- 
lem and the international terrorism. In retrospect, it is not strange 
that the leaders of the free world turn their attention to political 
problems, rather than devote themselves exclusively to economic 
issues, which could be resolved by economic or financial ministers. 

The 1981 Ottawa Summit also had a strong political coloration. 
Canadian Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau, who acted as chairman, 
issued a political declaration entitled “Generalization of. Discus- 
sions on Political Issues," which concerned itself with the Arab- 
Israeli conflict, subversive activities in Lebanon, the Soviet military 
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buildup and the Cambodian refugee problem. The declaration 
specifically stated that “in connection with East-West relations, we 
are seriously concerned about the continued military buildup by 
the Soviet Union. Our concern is being deepened by Soviet ac- 
tivities going contrary to the exercise of self-restraint and. respon- 
sibility in international problems.” 

At the Versailles Summit last year, Reagan and French Pres- 
ident Francois Mitterrand clashed over U.S. opposition to the ex- 
port of Western machinery and technology to the Soviet Union for 
the construction of the Siberian natural gas pipeline. Nevertheless, 
a consensus was reached that the Western camp basically should 
avoid economic cooperation with the Soviet Union which would 
enhance its military power. 

Although the Summits were thus changing i in character, Japa- 
nese premiers participating in their discussions seemed to take an 
excessively cautious stand on political and military problems, avoid- 
ing as much as possible any commitments. However, the world 
political climate was rapidly altering with the need to resist the 
threat of ever-expanding Soviet military power becoming a priority 
problem for the West. It was obvious that Japan could no longer 
remain aloof from the efforts being made by the Western countries. 
And pressure was mounting on Japan to assume its responsibilities. 
A joint report by four prestigious Western institutes on foreign 
affairs—the U.S. Council on Foreign Affairs, the British Royal In- 
stitute of Foreign Affairs, the French International Relations In- 
stitute and the West German Institute of Foreign Policy—was 
issued in February 1981. 

In this report entitled “Western Security—What has changed 
and What should be done?” the four international institutes pro- 
posed that the seven-nation Summits show as much concern for 
political and security problems as for economic ones. At any rate, - 
it has become increasingly difficult to separate economic problems 
from political and security issues, the report stated. The report 
suggested that the Summits work toward linking the issues, and 
said Japan should be given a new responsibility as well as an oppor- 
tunity. The four institutes recognized that Japan could not, for 
instance, assume a military role in the Middle East, but pointed 
out that Japan had interests in the Persian Gulf. And the report 
stressed that Japan should be encouraged to participate in Western 
security arrangements to the extent that this did not cause con- 
cern to its neighbors. It was becoming obvious that Japan could 
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not participate only in economic discussions while avoiding political 
and military problems. 

In addition, a new problem has arisen recently which makes it 
impossible for Japan to remain aloof from U.S.-Soviet negotiations 
on intermediate nuclear forces (INF). When Nakasone was in 
Washington for his meeting with Reagan, Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko was explaining to West German counterpart 
Hans-Dietrich Genscher in Bonn that the Soviet Union was being 
forced to deploy SS-20 missiles in the Far East because of the 
so-called build-up of Western nuclear weapons in the area. 

The SS-20 has three warheads with the destructive power 12 
times that of the atomic bomb dropped on Hiroshima and its range 
of 5,000 kilometers makes Japan a target. Currently, there are 240 
SS5-20s deployed in Europe and 100 in the Far East. To counter 
the Soviet threat to Western Europe, the U.S. and its NATO allies 
decided to deploy 572 U.S. Pershing IIs and cruise missiles. This 
situation presented Nakasone with a problem at the Williamsburg 
Summit. | | 

However, the sixth paragraph of the "Statement on Nuclear Dis- 
armament” issued at Williamsburg reads: “The security of the 
states participating in the Summit Conference are indivisible and 
we must tackle the problem from a global perspective." Nakasone 
had been arguing that the SS-20s deployed in the Far East should 
be included in the INF negotiations from a “global perspective." 
And Nakasone's argument was accepted at the Summit. After the 
Summit U.S. Secretary of State George Shultz stressed: “Japan, 
which is not a member of NATO, and France, which does not 
participate in the NATO military organization, have joined in the 
statement.” 

It would seem that Nakasone has chosen the role of a “world 
statesman.” Perhaps, the circumstances of the present world situa- 
tion left Nakasone little choice but to come forth with clear cut 
diplomacy. Nakasone’s diplomacy will face greater challenges and 
tests in the near future. And it remains to be seen whether he can 
grow in the role of a world statesman or he will be forced to retreat 
to the role of a Japanese style statesman.’ 


FUTURE OF JAPAN-ASEAN 
RELATIONS 


By Hideo Matsuzaka 
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T HE Philippines has recently issued a postage stamp com- 
memorating Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone's ASEAN 
tour, with Nakasone’s and President Ferdinand Marcos’ 
portraits on each side of the Philippine flag. The design of the post- 
age stamp is said to have been created by Marcos himself. 

No portraits of Japanese prime ministers, of course, have ever 
appeared on foreign postage stamps before. And it is very rare for 
a diplomatic event other than an international conference to be 
commemorated by postage stamps. Marcos penchant for drama- 
tizing things is well known, but the issuance of the postage stamp 
could also be taken as the reflection of very friendly feelings by 
which the Philippine people received Nakasone. 

Nakasone's ASEAN tour was evaluated quite highly by the Japa- 
nese public. Recent public opinion polls have shown a sharp rise 
in Nakasone's popularity, which put his administration into a 
rather favorable position. And it is generally believed that Naka- 
sone's diplomacy is one of the factors that raised his support ratio. 
For instance, in a survey conducted by the Mainichi newspaper in 
early June, 38 per cent of the respondents pointed to “Nakasone’s 
foreign policy" as their major reason for supporting him. 

The fact that the survey was carried out in early June, after 
Nakasone completed his ASEAN tour and attended the Williams- 
burg Summit, must have had much to do with this high figure 
of 38 per cent. Meanwhile, a Japan Broadcasting Corporation 
(NHK) survey conducted at the end of May asked for an evalua- 
tion of Nakasone's ASEAN tour and 44 per cent of.the respondents 
said they regarded his Southeast Asia tour as a "success" against 
a negative 27 per cent answers. 

It is worth noting that the Japanese people expressed great inter- 
est in diplomacy in these surveys, although they usually showed 
indifference to diplomacy. Nakasone concentrated all his energy 
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on the Williamsburg Summit with the aim of winning the House 
of Concilors election to be held at the end of June after the Summit 
in the first major political test for his administration. His ASEAN 
tour prior to the Summit, therefore, was designed to strengthen 
his own footing at Williamsburg. The Japanese public witnessed 
through satellite TV newscasts. the. warm. welcome Nakasone re- 
ceived in the course; ‘of his: ASEAN tour. ‘and the important role 
he played at the Summit. They’ mist ~ -certainly were deeply im- 
pressed by such scenes. — ' 

One of Nakasone's aides said he was told to collect data on 
ASEAN immediately after Nakasone became prime minister last 
November. It is, therefore, clear that Nakasone decided to visit 
the ASEAN states at an early stage in connection with the 
Williamsburg Summit. We could not ignore the fact that Nakasone 
planned his ASEAN tour in such a context, if we want to correctly 
grasp the meaning of his Southeast Asia visit. 

Nakasone's ASEAN tour was a hard schedule since he had to 
visit Indonesia, Thailand, Singapore, the Philippines, Malaysia and 
Brunei, which is to declare its independence at the end of this year, 
in the very short time of 11 days from April 30 to May 1o. Indeed, 
he was warmly welcomed at all the capitals he visited. But he 
acted modestly, saying this welcome was extended not to himself, 
but to the whole Japanese people and that he would like to express 
his gratitude by explaining this to them upon returning home. One 
member of his entourage, Vice Chief Cabinet Secretary Takao 
Fujinami described the welcome as "far warmer than I had ex- 
pected” while one Foreign Ministry official said: "I didn't expect 
any rioting but was prepared for the possibility of some kind of 
tense situation developing." 

Since ex-premier Takeo Fukuda's ASEAN tour in 1977, it has 
been accepted that a Japanese prime minister would almost always 
visit ASEAN with success. The main reason why former premier 
Zenko Suzuki chose ASEAN for his first overseas visit was the high 
possibility of success. 

What then were reasons that made ilis Foreign Ministry official 
worry about Nakasone's tour this time? The. biggest one was the 
ASEAN states encountering economic difficulties due to the long- 
drawn world recession might blame Japan for its troubles. There 
also was Southeast Asian concern Japan was "restoring militarism 
and becoming again a major military power" because of its defense 
buildup as well as sea-lane defense plan. 
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JAPAN'S ECONOMIC AID 


The ASEAN economic recession resulted from the worldwide 
slump in primary goods, the big income source for ASEAN, and 
its member states have all registered deficits in their balance of 
payments since 1981. As for the economic growth rate in real terms, 
every state fell below the level of four to six per cent last year with 
the Philippines showing the lowest at 2.6 per cent. All the figures 
were half those of 1980 for each member state, which brought 
about financial difficulties. The view prevailing in the ASEAN 
states was that: “A friend in need 1 is à friend indeed, and Japan 
is the only country we can rely upon." 

They are major suppliers of primary goods to Japan, accounting 
for as much as 99 per cent of Japan's natural rubber and zinc 
imports and 95 per cent of its tropical lumber. Japan is also heavily 
dependent on ASEAN for vegetable oil, nickel, copper, bauxite and 
many other resources, For the ASEAN states, Japan is not only 
their greatest trading partner but also their top foreign investor, 
accounting for 48 per cent of the total foreign investments in the 
region. In terms of economic cooperation, one-third of Japan's 
Official Development Assistance (ODA) goes to these states so that 
the amount received from Japan is bigger than any other foreign 
assistance, accounting for 50.5 per cent of the whole economic aid 
to the region. 

In this context, the ASEAN states eagerly asked Japan to further 
open its market for their primary goods and stabilize the import 
of ASEAN oil and liquified natural gas (LNG). Moreover, in the 
light of the Japan-South Korea economic cooperation negotiations 
which reached an agreement last January with Japan promising 
U.S.$4 billion economic aid over a seven-year period, one ASEAN 
state, the Philippines, requested Japan to triple its yen loan of 
last year (¥50 billion, approximately U.S.$208 million) which 
would result in demands for Japan’s ODA skyrocketting. 

However, having itself fallen into financial difficulties, Japan was 
in no position to meet such requests. The further opening of the 
market by tariff cutting, for instance, was not easy to promise, with 
the House of Councilors election then close at hand, and because 
domestic farmers and the ruling Liberal Democratic Party (LDP) 
opposed this. Nakasone’s “Omiyage (presents) to ASEAN,” thus, 
had to be somewhat unimpressive. 

As for the defense problem, Japan was in a difficult situation in 
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the sense that it could not eliminate all ASEAN suspicion by 
simply saying it had plans to build up its defenses since it was 
strongly being pressured by the U.S. to enhance its defense capa- 
bility. And ASEAN was waiting with much interest to find out how 
Nakasone would explain the sea-lane defense plan to ASEAN 
leaders. It is true that the Foreign Ministry had already sought to 
obtain ASEAN's understanding by often explaining the "southeast 
sea-lanes will not extend westward beyond Guam while the south- 
west ones will not extend to the Bashi Channel," but the ASEAN 
states such as the Philippines and Indonesia remained suspicious 
about Japan's real intention. 

As mentioned, Nakasone's ASEAN tour had the major aim of 
solidifying the foundation of Japan's foreign policy in preparation 
for the Williamsburg Summit. For this reason, there was the urgent 
need to strengthen all the more the nation's ties with ASEAN. But 
as Nakasone was known at home as a rather "hawkish" politician, 
it was really necessary for him to make his character and thoughts 
very clear to ASEAN leaders. Describing the purpose of his 
ASEAN tour, Nakasone said: "My first objective is to build a 
relationship of mutual trust with ASEAN leaders." 

Nakasone's blue print for Japan-ASEAN mutual cooperation 
consisted of: (1) 50 per cent expansion of the ceiling of preferential 
tariffs for the developing countries starting in 1984; (2) reactiva- 
tion of a program for Japan to assist enterprises in plant-renovation; 
(3) invitation of 150 ASEAN youths to visit Japan every year for a 
short stay (approximately one month) and starting a Japan- 
ASEAN scientific and technological cooperation. Besides, Nakasone 
also prepared a few bilateral plans for economic cooperation, trade 
promotion and grants-in-aid between Japan and each of the 
ASEAN states, The plans were worked out with much care, but 
they all seemed small-scale and modest. According to Nakasone's 
associates, however, Nakasone wanted, rather than to propose a 
particular or spectacular project, to inform the ASEAN states that 
there would be no change in Japan's ASEAN policy, emphasizing 
his intention to expand the heretofore economy-centered coopera- 
tion to a broader exchange on a national basis. In order to mate- 
rialize this objective, Nakasone intentionally avoided issuing any 
joint statements and instead concentrated on talks with ASEAN 
leaders. 

Nakasone was very surprised in Jakarta, his first destination on 
the tour, on April 30, when he noticed big portraits of himself and 
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his wife Tsutako posted along with those of President Suharto and 
his wife at many key points in the city. Being an amateur oil painter 
himself, Nakasone highly admired the excellent way the portraits 
were painted and was impressed by the great number of them. A 
local Japanese Embassy officer explained: “The portraits, I think, 
are the expression of the Indonesian government's warmest possible 
welcome to our prime minister. If Mr. Nakasone looks a little 
younger it will be because the painters have given him some more 
hair." Tense or harsh feelings were found nowhere and welcoming 
five-color (green, blue, yellow, orange and pink) banners decorating 
every corner of the streets of Jakarta were deeply impressive. 


SUHARTO EXPRESSES VIEW 


When Nakasone called at Merdeka Palace on the first night 
of his visit to Indonesia, Suharto-said: “We should mutually com- 
plement each other's wants. If Japan and Indonesia keep on help- 
ing each other, we will be able to contribute to the world.” Suharto 
thus expressed his view of what Japan-Indonesia relations should 
be in the context of global politics, ‘This was exactly what Nakasone 
had in mind, and it was quite significant that Suharto spoke of it 
first even before the formal talks began. 

At the Nakasone-Suharto talks the next day, May 1, this basic 
position was reconfirmed many times, and a ranking Foreign Minis- 
try official described the talks as being carried on in an “atmosphere 
more friendly than expected.” Nakasone proposed: (1) A ¥67.5 
billion (approximately U.S.$281 million) loan for 1983; (2) efforts 
to maintain Indonesia’s share of oil exports; (3) raising Indonesian- 
produced rice food assistance to developing countries to 140,000 
tons and (4) a further Increase in imports of Indonesian non-oil 
products. 

In connection with the controversial Japanese defense issue, 
Nakasone explained: “In enhancing our defense structure, we will 
observe our war-renouncing constitution and maintain the three 
non-nuclear principles and try not to become again a major military 
power. However, in the face of the Soviet military buildup, our 
country should do the minimum necessary for self-defense. And as 
to sea defense, we are preparing to defend several hundred miles 
off our archipelago. In case of emergency, we intend to defend 
1,000-mile sea-lanes in cooperation with the U.S. The sea-lanes 
are a southeast sea-route between Tokyo and Guam and a south- 
west one that extends from Osaka to an area near the Bashi Chan- 
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nel. Our sea defense extends along the Ryukyu Islands and we are 
doing this for the sake of defending our own territories. The sea- 
lanes do not reach ASEAN waters." Nakasone repeated the same 
explanation at his talks with other ASEAN leaders later. 

Suharto showed his understanding by replying: "Military capa- 
bility for defending one's own country should not be criticized by 
anybody. We have no objections to your concept." However, at a 
reception. dinner held at Merdeka Palace that night, Suharto 
touched again on the matter in his speech saying: “All sovereign 
nations have the right to defend their territorial sovereignty and 
dignity, but when the excercise of this right goes beyond the neces- 
sity for self-defense, it seriously threatens peace." He thus stressed 
the need for restraint in Japan's defense buildup within the limits 
of its self-defense. Although Suharto's approval of Japan's defense 
buildup and sea-lane defense plan was thus conditional, the under- 
standing of the leader of the largest and most-densely populated 
country of ASEAN at the very outset of his ASEAN tour seemed 
to put Nakasone’s mind at ease. 

The only matter that Nakasone had no success with in Indonesia 
was his attempt to attain Suharto’s agreement on the Chinese desire 
for the normalization of China-Indonesia relations. In fact, China 
had requested Japan to arrange talks between Indonesia and 
China. A secret mediation request was brought back from China 
last January by LDP Secretary-General Susumu Nikaido, special 
envoy dispatched by Nakasone to Beijing. The Chinese request was 
reconfirmed by former foreign minister Yoshio Sakurauchi who 
visited China immediately before Nakasone’s ASEAN tour. If 
Nakasone had succeeded in this task, it would have been a great 
achievement for his diplomacy. 

Nevertheless, with his defense explanation, economic cooperation 
plan and invitation of ASEAN youths to Japan being all willingly 
accepted, Nakasone was reported to be in al spirits during his 
flight from Jakarta to Bangkok. 

A welcoming banner at Don Muang ionan Airport on the 
outskirts of Bangkok in Japanese characters said: “We pray for 
eternal Japan-Thailand friendship.” It is well known that Japan 
and Thailand are both Buddhist nations and their royal families 
are on very good terms. The words “eternal friendship” seemed to 
imply such relations. 

Thailand has had to expend its energy for the past few years to 
cope with the dragging Cambodian crisis. Its financial situation is 
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in trouble due to increased spending on defense and refugee assist- 
ance. 

In Cambodia, Democratic Kampuchea was set up in April 1982 
by a coalition of the three groups led by Prince Norodom Sihanouk, 
Pol Pot and Khieu Samphan. Internationally, the voice of ASEAN 
calling for the’ withdrawal of Vietnamese armed forces has been 
strong but the solidarity of the three groups reportedly tends to be 
weak. | 

In his talks with Thai Premier Prem Tinsulanonde, Nakasone 

declared that Japan would not lift the ban on- economic aid to 
Vietnam as long as it refused to withdraw its armed forces from 
Cambodia. He thus supported the ASEAN stance on the Cam- 
bodian question and pledged further aid to the refugees through 
international institutions. Moreover, he promised a ¥67.3 billion 
(approximately U.S.$280.6 million) loan, which is the amount 
comparable to that to Indonesia, for 1983 in consideration of Thal- 
Jand's financial difficulties. 
- Foreign Minister Shintaro Abe caused a diplomatic commotion 
when he indicated, during his talks with the Thai counterpart 
Sithi Sawetsida, his intention to increase aid to Laos. Abe may 
have felt this could undercut Vietnam’s position. But a Foreign 
Ministry official commented that the minister should have only 
mentioned that Loas has been pro-Japanese, and Japan would like 
ASEAN to recognize this fact. The “increased aid to Laos," there- 
fore, appears to have been only Abe’s impromptu remark. Per- 
plexed with Abe’s remark, Sithi replied: “We understand how the 
Japanese government feels, but we suggest that Japan discuss thé 
matter with each ASEAN country at the coming expanded ASEAN 
foreign ministers’ conference.” This seems to have been Sithi’s 
“diplomatic” way to prevent discord from further growing. Naka- 
sone, coming close to refuting Abe’s remark, explained later that 
Japan had no plan at the moment to extend any special favor to 
Laos. We, however, will have to see how this gap in thinking be- 
tween Nakasone and Abe will be resolved. 

Singapore, the third country visited, is the only ASEAN state that 
needs no aid from Japan. Except for cooperation involving a petro- 
chemical plant project, there exists no problem between the two 
countries. Singapore is currently promoting expanded cultural ex- 
change with Japan under the slogan “Learn from Japan.” Singa- 
poreans have just introduced the Japanese police box system, which 
is one of the factors contributing to a good security in Japanese 
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HOPE FOR THE WORLD 


"The talks between Nakasone and Premier Lee Kuan Yew, as was 
expected, centered on problems related to world affairs and the 
world economy. Taking up the danger of protectionism growing 
in Europe, Lee reminded Nakasone that one of the major tasks of 
the Williamsburg Summit should be to give the world new hope, 
and for this, that Japan, the U.S. and West Germany would have 
to take the leadership in revitalizing the world economy. Nakasone 
almost literally repeated Lee's words at the Summit by saying that 
he hoped Williamsburg would become the city of a new hope for 
the world. In relation to the North-South problems, Lee expressed 
the hope that the voice of the South would be heard at the Sum- 
mit. Nakasone declared in his key note speech at Williamsburg 
that there could be no prosperity in the North without prosperity 
in the South. 

On arriving in the Philippines, the country which he was giving 
the most weight in the second half of the tour, Nakasone was again 
impressed to find more than twenty thousand citizens lined up to 
welcome him along the road from the international airport to the 
Guest House in Manila, At the welcoming ceremony at the airport, 
Nakasone was given a 21 gun salute that normally should be given 
only to a head of state while all the limousines that carried him and 
his entourage, including the accompanying press corps, had special 
number plates with a: design of the flags of both Japan and the 
Philippines as well as the letters “NAKASONE.” The Catholic 
Philippines is said to have extended Nakasone a welcome as cordial 
as the one given to the Pope. The scale of the welcome was made 
evident in advance before we reached Manila. Four jet fighters 
of the Philippine Air Force met Nakasone's special plane in the sky 
to escort him as far as Manila airport. 

In his speech at a reception dinner, Nakasone expressed “deep 
reflection" upon the Japanese Army's acts in World War II. No 
other postwar Japanese premier had apologized to the Philippine 
people.so frankly. That day, May 6, ironically fell. on the date the 
Japanese had called the “Day of Bravery,” commemorating the 
Battle of the Batan Peninsula. Nakasone said: “It is really regret- 
table that Japan caused so much suffering to your country and 
people in the last war, and I have been deeply reflecting upon our 
past mistakes, And I will never forget the warm friendship -and 
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generosity Mr. President and the Philippine people have shown me 
in spite of our unfortunate past." 

The Philippines has been for a long time suspicious about Japan’ S 
defense buildup policy while it has been exceptionally eager to 
receive increased Japanese aid since its accumulated foreign debt 
reached U.S.$13 billion in 1982, thereby raising its debt service ratio 
to 19.4 per cent. At the talks with Nakasone, Marcos expressed the 
view that Japan's self-defense was its inherent right. According to 
government sources, he even added that Japan should further 
bolster its defense capability. Nakasone, on his part, invited Marcos 
to visit Japan and also pledged to increase yen loan to the Philip- 
pines for 1983 by 30 per cent over the previous year (¥65 billion, 
approximately ‘U.S.$270.8 million.) Nakasone also promised to 
consider cutting tariffs on bananas (currently 25 per cent in sum- 
mer, 40 per cent in winter) and cooperation for the San Roque 
multipurpose dam project (total cost approximately U.S.$1.2 
billion.) 

Nakasone made his “policy ees in Kuala Lumpur to con- 
clude his ASEAN tour before:a luncheon party May 9. Originally, 
it was to be given in Japanese but Nakasone thought that his real 
feelings would be lost if it was interrupted by an interpreter at the 
end of each paragraph, and decided to make it in English. It was 
not until the morning of the appointed day that the English version 
of the speech was completed. Nakasone was so enthusiastic about 
it that he read it aloud for more than. one hour. 


NAKASONE'S IDEALISM 


In his speech, while praising the solidarity of ASEAN, Nakasone 
stressed the fact that both Japan and ASEAN possess the Asian 
spirit of preferring similarity to difference, cooperation to con- 
frontation and modesty to self-manifestation. He also pledged to 
continue the policy of giving ASEAN importance and hoped to 
“raise the Japan-ASEAN relationship to a new dimension through 
the further enhancement and development of ASEAN.” Discussing 
the circumstances surrounding Japan and ASEAN, he pointed 
out the “alarming tendency of protectionism” and “aggression 
against peace by the use of force in Cambodia.” He then ex- 
plained Japan’s pacifism and internationalism declaring that Japan 
would concentrate on exclusively defensive defense in its defense 
buildup and not become a major military power to constitute a 
threat to its neighbors. And he added that this determination is not 
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a mere verbal policy but.a conviction based on the strong and 
lasting national feeling of the Japanese people who have sincerely 
reflected on their past. 

Standing on these basic ideas, Nakasone proposed as measures to 
promote mutual understanding between Japan and ASEAN: (1) 
transfer of industries and technology; (2) scientific and tech- 
nological cooperation, and (3) human exchange centered on in- 
vitation of youths to Japan, 

As a whole, Nakasone's “Asian idealism” was threaded through 
the speech. But the words, “the Japan-ASEAN cooperation will be- 
come firmer to eventually constitute a driving force creating a new 
Asian culture, and could open up the future for the world" might 
have reminded some in the audience of the concept of the once 
"Greater Ásia Coprosperity Zone." 

Brunei, where Nakasone stopped over for only five hours, is a 
small.country with 200,000 inhabitants living on a territory of 
about 5,000 sq.km. However, Brunei exports most of its oil and 
LNG to Japan (60 to 70 per cent of its oil and all of its LNG} and 
it is seeking to strengthen its relationship with Japan after it severs 
the special ties with the United Kingdom following its declaration 
of a sovereign state. It is-supposed to join ASEAN after its inde- 
pendence, thereby becoming an important country in Japan's 
Southeast Asia policy. Nakasone met Sultan Hassanal Bolkiah and 
attended luncheon given by Prince Mohammed, brother of the 
sultan. The visit, of course, will contribute greatly to the develop- 
ment of relations between the two countries. 

The main positive result of Nakasone's ASEAN tour could be 
said to be that Japan-ASEAN relations were expanded from mere 
economy-oriented cooperation to a political concord. Of course, the 
expectations of the ASEAN states will remain high in the economic 
field, and stronger political ties might be just a means to draw 
further economic cooperation from Japan. Even so, the relation- 
ship could be expected to be more political as a result of Nakasone's 
efforts to consolidate that relationship from a political viewpoint. 

: If the leaders of participating countries held Nakasone in ésteem 
at the Williamsburg Summit, it was due to his own personality as 
well as Reagan's favorable attitude toward him. However, if Japan 
had had no Asian, especially no ASEAN support, neither Naka- 
sone's personality nor Reagan's favorable response to him would 
have been helpful. It could be said that Nakasone's diplomatic 
tactics of climbing the "Williamsburg Summit" through his 
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“ASEAN tour” turned out to be a great success. 

Besides, the understanding shown by the ASEAN states about 
Japan’s defense program will help develop the country’s foreign as 
well as defense policy hereafter. Some Western nations have been 
criticizing Japan for “not making sufficient efforts for its defense 
buildup and concentrating only on economic growth.” But for the 
Japanese government to steadily step up its defense buildup, it must 
not only reduce the opposition at home but also endeavor to dispel 
foreign skepticism, especially in Asia. Such endeavors are a pre- 
condition to place the country in a position to respond to the West- 
ern nations’ demand. In fact, Foreign Ministry officials say: “The 
Nakasone administration could now explain to the Western nations 
that its Prime Minister actually started efforts for a defense buildup 
through his ASEAN tour, and the administration would like them 
to wait and see what happens now." The explanation of Japan's 
defense policy to the ASEAN states, therefore, did much more 
than just improve Japan-ASEAN relations. 

As for the *broader exchange" which Nakasone advocated, the 
ASEAN states showed their readiness to favorably respond to 1t. 
This seems to be due to the fact Japan and the ASEAN states have 
at last begun to feel they are in the same boat, as Asians. Six years 
have passed since ex-premier Fukuda called for “heart-to-heart 
contact" in Manila expecting such communication to materialize 
between Japan and ASEAN. Although the cooperation plan ex- 
plained by Nakasone during his ASEAN tour did not include so big 
items, he found an opportunity to change the character of Japan- 
ASEAN cooperation. 

These positive results, however, could yéniit: in making Japan's 
diplomacy more difficult henceforth. Japan has stepped into the 
political field in its relationship with ASEAN, which will not allow 
it any more to consider things only in economic terms. If Japan is 
not faithful to its new principles, this will adversely affect not only 
its relations with ASEAN but all its international relations. Japan 
has been imposing restrictions on itself in its defense buildup 
through its war-renouncing constitution. But it is quite a subtle and 
political matter the way ASEAN chooses to interpret whether 
Japan's defense buildup is or is not within the limits of its self- 
restrictions. If the relationship of mutual trust between Japan and 
ASEAN is shaken, ASEAN might say that Japan's defense buildup 
has passed the limits and threatens the ASEAN states. 

Much of the "broader exchange" will have to rely on non-gov- 
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ernment cooperation. Financing by the government would not be 
sufficient. Thus the government will have to exert great efforts to 
interest the general public in the cooperation with ASEAN. Japa- 
nese Ambassador to the Philippines Yoshio Okawa pointed out that 
the ASEAN states are critical of Japan doing everything unilateral- 
ly in the economic area as well as in that of human exchange. ... 
Since Nakasone appealed for a "relationship of a new dimension," 
the nation should think of new ideas to replace obsolete ones. 


THE ASIANIZATION OF 
BRITISH INDUSTRY 


We 


RITAIN used to be regarded as a rather closed, ethnically 
B snobbish country jealous of its Anglo-Saxon roots. This was 
never, of course, completely true. It was not only the Angles 
and Saxons but also the Danes, Normans and Celts who contri- 
buted to the racial make-up of the British. Since Japanese man- 
agers sent to set up factories in Britain have found that they can 
work much more harmoniously, successfully and pleasantly with 
the Welsh than with the Maa these distinctions are worth 
noting. 

Then, in historical times, ‘here were ows of immigrants who 
were quite different from any of these early constituents of the 
British personality, such as the Jews and the Huguenots from 
France. Was not the most famous British prime minister of the 
roth century himself a Jew, Benjamin Disraeli? And were not 
many members of the royal family from Queen Victoria onwards 
German by origin? Nevertheless, it was a truism that the Britain 
of the 20th century was very much a bastion of white Aryan Anglo- 
Saxon values, But over the postwar decades the British have begun 
to get used to a growing minority, now about seven per cent of 
the total population, of people whose origins lie in completely 
different ethnic and cultural backgrounds. Most of these are from 
the West Indies, and they in turn go back to an African origin. 
But there is a substantial population now of Indian, Pakistani or 
Bangladeshi origin, a much smaller number of Chinese—and even 
a few Japanese. 

It is not surprising that these people have to struggle hard not 
only for their livelihood but also for the kind of recognition and 
acceptance that a second-generation immigrant, whatever his 
origins, needs. One of the ways in which this acceptance is won is 
by unusual achievement, and the Asian community in Britain has 
been outstanding in this respect. In the arts and sciences many 
ef their members have done outstanding work. To take literature 
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alone, there are V. S. Naipaul, Salman Rushdie and Dilip Hero 
who have won acclaim for their novels and other writing. They 
represent the Indian subcontinent input into British literature, 
while Timothy Mo and, Kazuo Ishiguro represent the East Asian 
input. They are not quite as well known as the Indians, but 
limothy Mo has won a considerable following for his two novels 
on Chinese life in Hong Kong and England respectively, while 
Ishiguro won praise for his sensitive novel about a family caught 
between Japan and England, Ishiguro’s father came to England 
before the war to work for the British government as a carto- 
grapher, and his son Kazuo was born in England, educated in 
England, is go per cent English in culture and not at all fluent 
in the Japanese language, so that he is in some trepidation about 
his forthcoming first visit to Japan when he expects to get into 
some trouble for not being able to reply to questions! 

Recently Salman Rushdie was sent by the British Council, a 
British government body, to talk to audiences in India and Paki- 
stan, at the British taxpayers’ expense, about the current scene in 
English literature. Part of his message was to draw attention to 
these multi-ethnic contributors to contemporary English literature 
and to say that it is perhaps misleading now to call it English 
literature, and that it could be better expressed as a “literature of 
the world.” 

But the bread and butter arena for recognition is of course in 
business, the central livelihood-earning activity of any modern 
nation, and here there are clear signs not only-of British acceptance 
of Asian contributions but even in some areas a British recognition 
of Asian superiority. ‘That may sound strange in the country which 
pioneered the industrial revolution for the rest of the world to 
follow, but it can be substantiated. 

The first phenomenon to consider is the extraordinary success 
of Indians in Britain in business and industry. A recent estimate 
of the annual turnover in British industry and commerce controlled 
by Indian companies published in the journal of the Institute of 
Directors, a spokesman for the British business world, is £2,000 
million. This is a very large sum indeed, and it is shared among a 
very large number of successful Indian businessmen, most of whom 
have acquired British citizenship. and are operating under British 
rather than Indian colors. 

One big fish in the Indian pool created controversy recently. 
He is Swarj Paul, who over the past fourteen years has built up 
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an empire of British metalworking and engineering firms comple- 
mented by interests in shipping, real estate, hotels, oil exploration, 
tea estates and investment companies. Including his latest take-over 
of a substantial engineering concern, Paul is handling business of 
£150 million a year. 

lhere are others. Indra Kumar Sethia has pushed his family 
textiles trading interests to a turnover of .£100 million a year, 
branching into shipping, insurance, travel and manufacturing. 

Abdul Shamji was expelled from Uganda by Idi Amin ten 
years ago, leaving behind a considerable empire of factories and 
trading companies. Starting from nothing in England, he now 
controls a turnover of more than £40 million in hotels, commodity 
trading and vehicle, component and handbag manufacture. He 
makes a speciality of buying companies from the receivers when 
they have gone bankrupt, and in the Glasgow area his name is 
revered for having saved a Scottish four-wheel drive truck plant 
from closure. 

Shamji takes a personal interest in the motor vehicle manu- 
facturing enterprise, but his forte 1s finance. Similarly, Paul, trained 
in engineering at the. Massachusetts Institute of Technology, got 
his start because he was right in concluding that there was a 
market in Britain for a certain kind of small-sized steel pipe. But 
his ability with money is undoubtedly as good and as important 
as his nose for engineering. 

Paul captured the headlines in India a few weeks ago because 
of his buying up of shares in Indian motor-cycle and textile firms. 
The criticism was loud enough for the government to put new 
limits on the forays of overseas Indian businessmen buying into 
Indian industrial companies. 

But in England there has been no such concern, and it seems 
that British companies which for one reason or another find them- 
selves in a weak competitive position, especially ones which are not 
able to mobilize to the full their assets and earning potential, are 
grateful for anybody who can come in and inspire a new enthu- 
siasm, whether he be British, Indian or any other nationality. . 


NEW TECHNOLOGY AND MANAGEMENT 


But what is most welcomed is whatever new expertise, tech- 
nology or management wisdom, which a foreign interest can bring. 
This is particularly the case with investment from Chinese and 
Japanese companies. 
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Chinese investment in Britain is, understandably, very small in 
scale. The biggest example is the Tatung purchase of the former 
Decca television plant at Bridgnorth, Decca had been losing money 
and had a market share of only two per cent when the Taiwan 
electronics manufacturer took over. Losses have subsequently been 
reduced and the market share doubled, and Tatung expects sales 
to double again this year to produce profits of £1.6 million (against 
losses of nearly £1 million. before the take-over). A dozen Chinese 
staff work in the plant. 

British newspaper reports have praised the new Chinese manage- 
ment from Taiwan for introducing stricter discipline at the factory. 
Workers were penalized for being late, smoking on the production 
line was banned, tea breaks were cut, holidays shortened and a 
new cafeteria was opened up for use by all employees and manage- 
ment personnel. | 

“One might have expected that these English workers in east- 
central England might have reacted negatively to this tightening 
of discipline. But they knew that the alternative was redundancies 
and loss of jobs altogether, so they accepted the new system. © 

"During the big demand of the mid-1970s," Michael Wheeler, 
the company’s quality control manager, explains, “management 
made too many concessions.” Workers were able to take it easy, 
but they realized later where this had led them. 

“Tatung came along at the right time, and it was a lifeline,” 
Wheeler adds, “People grasped it willingly and everybody worked 
a lot harder and were willing to accept the greater.discipline that 
Tatung brought with them.” 

A similar rescue operation was effected by Universal Toys of 
Hong Kong, when the Lesney group went bankrupt last year in 
Britain. Universal bought up the Rochford, Essex, factory of the 
Lesney subsidiary, Matchbox Toys, and is currently reorganizing 
its set-up. It is only recently that Hong Kong manufacturing firms 
began to take an interest in the United Kingdom (U.K.) opera- 
tions, and they understandably take a low profile, coming from 
a British colony. One Hong Kong textile manufacturer has gone 
into a joint venture for polythene products in an industrial develop- 
ment area of Northeast England, and a Hong Kong electronics 
firm has decided to set up in Yorkshire. There is also quite a large 
Hong Kong enterprise across the sea in the Republic of Ireland, 
deploying 500 jobs. If the U.K.-China negotiations on the future 
of Hong Kong do not go well, one could expect more Hong Kong- 
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capitalized and Hong Kong-managed enterprises in Britain. 

Chinese resourcefulness is well illustrated by two other examples 
of small-scale production on British soil. In Glazebury, near 
Manchester, there are two farms owned and operated by young 
Cantonese farmers from the Hong Kong New Territories. They 
shun publicity, and they grow Chinese vegetables for Britain’s 
Chinese residents. But they cannot insulate themselves from British 
society, and have taken up partnership with local British farmers 
on the basis that the Chinese furnish the seeds (often flown in 
from Hong Kong) and some cultivation expertise, while the British 
farmers give advice on the things which baffle the Chinese, namely 
the constitution of the soil, irrigation, weather conditions, managing 
hired labor and distribution. Knowing how the Chinese always 
operate, it is hard to avoid the forecast that in a few years time 
these two men will be running very large agricultural operations 
introducing these “new” vegetables to British palates. 

The other example is the remarkable case of Michael Ling, a 
young Malaysian student who started a miniscule clothing factory 
in Liverpool last year employing 26 women, and who faced expul- 
sion from the U.K. when his student visa expired in March. 

The Member of Parliament (MP) for his area, David Alton, 
appealed to the government to let Ling stay. "Without him," he 
declared, "this thriving business would go to the wall. It was crazy 
to kick him out of the country when he obviously is using talents 
he learned here to create employment and industry." 

Ling has another year to prove himself, and expects to expand 
the business which has “taken off in a much bigger way than 
originally I thought it would." 


JAPANESE HEAVYWEIGHTS 


But the heavyweights in this Asian invasion of British industry 
are, of course, the Japanese. The 26 Japanese companies manu- 
facturing in the U.K. have become quite famous. Tours are fre- 
quently arranged, either by the Japanese Embassy or by the Japa- 
nese Chamber of Commerce or by some of the individual com- 
panies concerned to enable British MPs, journalists and others to 
observe at first hand how the Japanese “formula” works. 

This is especially true in South Wales, where there is a certain 
concentration of Japanese subsidiaries, especially in electronics, 
drawing on the favorable investment conditions, including taxation 
provisions, as well as the relatively cheap but well-educated labor 
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supply and the hard-to-explain affinity which Japanese and Welsh 
people seem to have with each other. 

A good example of the British reaction to Japanese industrial 
management was a recent two-part report in a mass circulation 
sunday newspaper on the Japanese companies in South Wales. 
The superficial manifestations of democracy—the single canteen, 
the uniform clothing, the standardization of workers’ and man- 
agers’ contracts and signing-in procedures—are first noted by the 
writer. “The Japanese know how to motivate people,” said Brian 
Butler, personnel manager of the Yuasa Battery plant at Ebbw 
Vale. "They are dying, really dying, for our workforce to beat 
the productivity rate of the Japanese workforce in Japan.” 

On the shopfloor itself one of the older Welsh workers, asked 
what was different about working in a Japanese factory, re- 
plied: "There's more democracy.” The conclusion? That Japanese 
methods were “simply common sense at its most extreme.” 

A trade union official from the Welsh Trades Union Congress, 
George Wright, whom some observers tip as future leader of the 
powerful Transport and General Workers’ Union, is exceptionally 
positive about the Japanese plants in Wales. 

“They never, never adopt the ‘we-are-the-bosses’ attitude,” he 
said. “Every morning, the foreman talks to the lads about what 
they need to do, how they are going to do it and the obj ectives 
for the day.. 

"" There's nothing sudden about the Japanese. ‘They are slow and 
very thorough. It is like dealing with a sponge, when they start. 
But when they move, they move very quickly. ... They never try 
to get away with low pay or lousy conditions." 

Not everybody would agree with that, since one of the jour- 
nalists group recently taken round these Welsh factories found 
that unskilled women were being paid only £37 weekly, which 
sounds like exploitation. But the trades unions are in the best posi- 
tion to know the “market rate,” so to speak, for their area and 
they speak highly of the Japanese. 

The basic weakness of: British management, one of their en 
says, is “a positive unwillingness to treat people as people. ... The 
Japanese accept democracy whereas the British do not know any 
way to run things other than by instruction.” 

The outstanding achievement, in many people’s view, of Japa- 
nese management in Britain is enshrined in the agreement between 
the Toshiba management in their Plymouth electronics plant with 
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the electrical trades union, which was the nearest that any British 
management has got to a no-strike pact. The relevant clause in 
the agreement provides for “the resolution of conflicts between the 
company and its employees through consultation, negotiation and 
arbitration rather than through the traditional processes of indus- 
trial action." Roy Sanderson of the British electricians’ union has 
complained that earlier efforts to get this kind of understanding 
with British management in British companies had failed. Toshiba 
had granted the workforce “real participation in management" as 
well as other concessions. “A lot of British management," Sander- 
son explains, “is still lost in the last century." He estimates that 95 
per cent of manufacturing companies in Britain still have separate 
lavatories, canteens and car parks. By contrast, the Toshiba man- 
agement had "given people much more dignity and removed 
much of the stupid conflict that prevents British industry from 
succeeding. We are not dealing with the usually secretive British 
employer who is always looking to pull a fast one on you. Toshiba 
treats the workforce as equals with a genuine say." 

Many other examples of this kind of constructive response which 
Japanese management has been able to win from British workers 
could be cited. It almost looks as if the wisest thing for a group of 
British shareholders to do would be to hire a Japanese managing 
director rather than a British one to run their enterprise. 

What is remarkable about the stage which Japanese investment 
in Britain has now reached is that these good qualities are now 
identified not just with Japanese personnel in the management, 
as was permissible at the beginning, but with Japanese ideas which 
have now been transmitted in many cases to British managers left 
to run these plant along the lines laid down by the Japanese 
pioneers. Once the right atmosphere has been created in a factory, 
it does not require any particular nationality in the senior manage- 
ment to perpetuate it. As a result, one writer found that, unlike 
most of British industry, the Japanese factories in Wales seemed 
“full of purpose and optimism." ` | 

It is not easy for the Japanese. The children of the Japanese 
managers living in Wales inevitably learn English with a Welsh 
accent, and this in later life is going to cause them problems in 
that vast majority of the English-speaking world where the English 
accent is taken as standard. They also complain that there are not 
many Japanese restaurants in Wales. 

But such complaints can be taken care of in time, and the Japa- 
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nese are good at solving problems. This is already the case with 
the problem of components supply, which was probably the single 
most defeating difficulty which the Japanese faced in the early 
years, Only by patient and persistent efforts to open up more com- 
munication with component suppliers and to keep pressure on 
them have satisfactory standards of components entry into Japa- 
nese factories been assured. One suspects that the hard work will 
have to be maintained, and that the pressure cannot be allowed 
to weaken, particularly as and when the British economy moves 
out of recession into some future boom conditions where products 
and components will be easier to sell and there will not be the 
same scrupulousness in keeping up their quality. 

It also has to be said that the 26 Japanese companies manu- 
facturing in Britain, employing as they do more than 5,000 British 
and some 60 Japanese technicians, are all relatively small in scale. 
Their average workforce, after all, is only 200. 


LARGE ENTERPRISES 


But when a company like Nissan enters the British manufactur- 
ing arena, as Britain hopes it will in the course of the next few 
years, it will be a very different kettle of fish. In electronics it is 
possible to secure closed shop agreements with one union, which 
enables the company to keep its workforce directed at the enter- 
prise and its profitability. But the British motor car industry 1s 
notorious for its proliferation of trades unions, all jealous of each 
other and waging “demarcation” disputes which can ravage a 
company's morale. 

The two latest ventures from Japan are in video tape recorders, 
Hitachi planning to manufacture at Telford and Mitsubishi Elec- 
tric in Scotland during the next year or two. 

New Japanese managers and management personnel coming to 
Britain for this kind of new venture may be surprised by the huge 
expectations which the British public has in them. It has become 
something of an obsession with British politicians and bureaucrats 
to use the enormous Japanese trade surplus with the U.K., which 
shows no sign of diminishing, to twist more investment out of 
Japanese manufacturing companies. This is legitimate, and most 
Japanese companies are ready to invest in local assembling or 
manufacturing facilities once they have built up their market in 
a particular country to a particular point. 

It is fair to say that the creation of international understanding 
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is more effective in an industrial situation than in any of the other 
normal situaticns that arise. If a Japanese comes to Britain as a 
diplomat, teacher, banker, businessman or student, he can pursue 
his own role in his own way without necessarily adjusting entirely 
to an alien mode. Provided he can command the language, he can 
operate largely as he wishes. But in the industrial situation be 
will find himself linked with a larger number of British persons, 
on average of a lower educational background, in a common ob- 
jective. He has to persuade them to pull their weight in reaching 
the firm's goal; and he has to inspire them and goad them and 
educate them in the corporate objective. This is a much more 
emotion-involving and barrier-destroying activity than’ anything 
conducted in the universities or commercial offices. 

"English staff,” one of the Japanese managers explains, “always 
complain if we have meetings too frequently, but I think meetings 
are useful for communications, I force every member of the staff 
to know how the company is doing." Thus Japanese practitioners 
of the industrial art begin to wear away some of the bad habits 
that have accumulated in British industry, notably demarcation 
of jobs and skills, “I explain to my secretary," says a sogo shosha 
(trading company) executive in London, “that if she has no 
secretarial work to do, she has time to work on another job. I 
ask her help out in some other job and she does this. This is the 
Japanese way, we help each other out. . . ." But this kind of request 
can cause immense trouble, whether in offices or on the shop- 
floor. And it takes a very self-confident Japanese manager to get 
the idea across to a British workforce. Once that has been achieved, 
however, then the results are immensely valuable, not only to 
British industrial production, and to Japanese corporate achieve- 
ment and profits, but also to mutual understanding between. Japa- 
nése and British people. 

One of the Britons who runs à Japanese firm in Britain on behalf 
of “absentee owners" ‘puts the problems this way: 

“Japanese management has closer links with workers. Manage- 
ment and workers there try to engender a family atmosphere, all 
having a common objective in the success of the company. We try 
to get everyone involved. We keep everybody very busy, which, 
despite protest to: the ‘contrary, I think most people prefer. It is 
only when you don’t have enough to do that dissatisfaction begins 
to creep in. That is one of the problenis with British industry. There 
are so many people only doing half the job, they get bored." 
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All this means that official and opinion-forming circles in Lon- 
don evaluate the Japanese entry into British industry very highly. 
“Japan,” said the influential weekly The Economist, “should export 
more of its industry and faster, so as to spread its efficiency and 
to curb the spread of populist protectionism in the West." Sony 
U.K. became the first Japanese company to win the Queen's 
Award for export, in consideration of its contribution to British 
exports all over the world, and its general manager Tetsuo Tokita, 
one of the Japanese who has become greatly admired in Britain, 
won a personal award, the Order of British Empire (OBE) for 
his "outstanding contribution to the prosperity and exports of the 
British electronics industry." Very few Britons are so honored. And 
Sony U.K.’s chief rival, National Panasonic, was also honored in 
a different way. Andy Imura, the National Panasonic (U.K.) 
managing director, was elected to the Sector Working Party on 
Consumer Electronics under the National Economic Development 
Council. This is the body on which industrialists, trade unionists 
and other specialists sit to work out a strategy for the future 
development of U.K. industry, and it is extremely unusual for a 
foreigner to be asked to participate. When I asked Imura what 
he felt about his role, he explained that he had to put British 
interests first in working for this body. 

"You've got to think British!” his chairman, Brian Reilly, inter- 
jected. 

“For example,” Imura went on, “we, er, I have to talk about 
how to deal with Japanese competition!” 

“It’s a great compliment,” Reilly said, adding: “I’m becoming 
more Japanese, you know, while you’re becoming more English.” 

This is one of the finest relationships in the Anglo-Japanese 
context between the Japanese Imura and the British Reilly, com- 
plimenting each other’s strengths and skills and epitomizing the 
potential of Anglo-Japanese cooperation. 

It is not only the Japanese who are being drawn into position 
of leadership in the British economy. The new level of receptive- 
ness for Asian businessmen is also reflected in the new appoint- 
ments of two Indians, Indra Kumar Sethia and Narindar Saroop, 
to the prestigious Council of the Institute of Directors. Almost at 
the same time R. K. Bagri, founder of the extremely successful 
Metdist enterprise, was made a director of the London Metal 
Exchange. In both cases this was the first time that anyone of 
Asian origin had been elected to these posts. 
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GRASS ROOTS UNDERSTANDING 


But it is at the grass roots level that international understanding 
is the most difficult to ‘establish, and it is something of a break- 
through to find that when the British automobile manufacturer 
Talbot closed its Linwood plant in Scotland in 1981, the local 
paper described the feeling in the workforce as being that the 
only hope left was to pray that “the wee yellow men will come 
and buy the place”—and this phrase-was not meant at all unkindly. 
If you know that Japanese management has been successful in 
making enterprises profitable (and therefore able to pay well and 
hire numbers of people), whereas your own indigenous British 
management made a mess of it, your relative ideas are altered 
and you come to appreciate the qualities of the Japanese. And not 
only Japanese, since there has been the same reaction to the few 
cases of Chinese take-overs of plants, and to at least one of an 
Indian take-over (Shamji's acquisition of the Stonefield vehicles 
plant near Glasgow). | 

Even Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher bas lent her con- 
siderable weight to this kind of receptive view of Asian industry, 
commenting on the proposal for a Nissan investment in the U.K.: 
“There is a lesson for us. Cooperation is the word. They have full 
cooperation between employers and employees. I wish we had it 
to the same extent here." 

Meanwhile the debate goes on in Britain, as in other Western 
countries, as to whether the Japanese success in industrial manage- 
ment is due to some new method which they have found or simply 
their taking more care in implementing the same common methods 
spread by everyone in the industrial world. When the London 
School of Economies (LSE) compared two Japanese color TV 
plants in Britain with two other similar factories, American or 
British managed; it-concluded that the productivity of the British- 
managed firm was only half of the Americàn and only one-third 
that of the Japanese. In the Japanese companies there was a 
greater emphasis on feeding back results.to workers, sometimes 
every hour, and on the motivating effects of setting targets, telling 
people the results and giving out rewards. But Professor Keith 
Thurley of the LSE commented that this did not mean that Britain 
should import “Eastern cultural thinking" into management or 
ape lifetime.employment. “On the contrary... there is little or no 
Oriental ‘magic’ in the results achieved by Japanese industry.” In 
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fact the Japanese methods had been “derived from the West,” 
particularly from certain scientific management thinkers and 
practitioners in the U.S. 

So much has been written on this question of the nature of the 
Japanese contribution that Britain’s leading business journal, the 
Financial Times, published a well-written spoof on April Fool’s 
Day (April 1) called “Oriental Dawn Breaks in the West,” de- 
scribing the efforts of a fictional American at a fictional factory 
in the U.S. to introduce Japanese methods, including Japanese 
music, green tea, raw fish in the canteen, miniature golf course, 
bonsai trees, kung fu movies and kimonos. “We have got to copy 
them,” this manager was supposed to say. “We don’t know why 
they work 22 hours a day, live in rabbit hutches ... but if we don't 
find out, we’re sunk....” 

This kind of sarcasm is a sure indication that the main message 
has got home, namely that the Japanese contribution is interesting, 
but is not particularly connected with Japanese culture and should 
not be overestimated. 

In the person-to-person relationship the differences between 
Japanese and British culture can often make it extremely difficult 
for any genuine communication or collaboration to result. The 
British graduates who have been employed by the Japanese sogo 
shosha or trading companies in London, for example, are full of 
warnings of how an English person cannot simply drop into a 
Japanese enterprise and fit in even if he speaks Japanese. But in 
factories there is a common goal in the very concrete form of a 
particular collection of metal, plastic and other ingredients which 
everyone is trying to fashion into an automobile, and in that goal 
the cultural differences can be overcome through enthusiasm and 
a sense of common purpose and the common participation in 
physical activity. 

One should also remember that most of the Japanese factories 
in Britain are in outlying provinces fairly far away from big centers 
like London, where the Japanese staff have no option but to mix 
with the local population and cannot readily set up their own 
exclusive social group as they would tend to do if concentrated 
in a big city like London or Manchester. 

Malcolm Saunders, the production manager at the Matsushita 
manufacturing subsidiary in Britain, says that his British workers 
had “laughed out of court” the idea of singing the company song. 
But they had accepted the morning assembly, and absenteeism had 
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been brought down to a very satisfactory level. He emphasizes the 
importance of choosing the right people. “We take as much care 
in recuitment for the shopfloor as management, and my personal 
view is that this is where most British firms go wrong.” 

Indeed, Francois Misoffe, the French government's specialist on 
economic relations with Japan, once commented on Prime Minister 
Thatcher's enthusiasm for the Nissan car investment project, link- 
ing it with her. concern for the lack of discipline in British indus- 
try. Her attitude was, he said, “I have never been able to make 
the English work. If the Japanese c can do it, so much the better." 
And, he added, they can! 

At the bottom, what is perhaps the most important difference 
is the method of decision-making. In Britain the traditional ap- 
proach is the authoritarian one of someone in the elite class telling 
his subordinates from the working class what to do. There is no 
tradition of asking subordinates for their opinion of what to do 
and how to do it. In Japan, by contrast, people are accustomed 
to the method of decision-making from the bottom upwards, with 
all its weaknesses (because nobody knows who is deciding and it 
can take so long to decide) but with its tremendous strength that, 
once the decision is taken, wholehearted implementation from 
everybody concerned can be expected. This is what is lacking so 
often in the British situation. And one does not have to be Japa- 
nese to practice that particular method of decision-making; it is 
something that can be done by anybody, once they have been 
shown how to do it. But this in the end is perhaps why the Japa- 
nese are so. much desired and sought after in British industry, not 
for their technology or their methods of management as such, but 
mainly for.this particular variant of the decision-making process 
which is so unique to Japan. 

Thus the cosmopolitanization of Britain proceeds, not merely 
in the capital city of London which has for long moved in a higher 
international orbit than the rest of England, but even in smaller 
towns wliere racial prejudice and ethnic-cultural pride used to be 
most noticeable—and where persons, modes and styles originating 
from Asia no longer seem so strange or incongruous, but are in- 
creasingly accepted as part of the natural scene. 


IHE PACIFIC CHALLENGE: 
A TRANSNATIONAL FUTURE 


By Gerald W. Fry 





This ocean (the Pacific) was not a barrier 
but a conveyor.) 
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ORMAN Macrae, writing in the Economist, predicts that 
the 21st century will be the Pacific Century.* However, 
the theme of this article is that we have already entered 

the Pacific Century and that the Pacific Basin is replacing the 
Atlantic Community as an emerging center.of world technology 
and civilization, Eventually the Pacific Basin will be the ‘leader 
in nearly every important dimension of society. Its lead in major 
high technology areas such as the microprocessing revolution and 
robotics is already established. 

Despite the advances of the Pacific area, a strong Eurocentrism 
persists. Most world maps published in the United States show the 
Atlantic Community as the center of the world with the Pacific 
Basin divided and on the fringes. Conventional maps also seriously 
distort the size of the Pacific Basin and make it appear much 
smaller than it actually is. Many major publishers and private 
foundations are still located in the Atlantic area. With respect to 
foreign policy, the U.S. is continually preoccupied with the Atlantic 
Community. There is little awareness in the U.S. concerning new 
political developments in both the South and North Pacific. island 
areas. The Western press directs relatively little attention to what 
is happening in the important Pacific Basin. 

Given considerable controversy about what constitutes the Pacific 
Basin, a precise definition of the scope of this geographic area is 
important? As used here, the Pacific Basin’s eastern boundary is 
the Arch of St. Louis, which serves as an appropriate symbolic 
gateway to the Pacific Basin. The western boundary would be 
approximately the western end of the Great Wall of China. The 
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northern.:boundary would be Barrow, Alaska, and the: southern 
boundary would be Punta Arenas, at the lower tip of Chile. As 
thus defined, the Basin has approximately 42 per cent of the 
earth's surface area and also about 43 per cent of the world's 
population.* To use Toynbee's apt phrase, it is virtually “Half the 
World,” and. includes the following geographic areas: (1) the 
Asian part of the Soviet Union, including Siberia; (2) the eastern 
part of China, excluding Tibet; (3) Japan; (4) Taiwan; (5) 
Hong Kong and Macau; (6) the Pacific part of Southeast Asia, 
namely, the Philippines, Vietnam, Kampuchea, Thailand, Malay- 
sia, Brunei,. Singapore and Indonesia; (7) Oceania, that is, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Micronesia, Melanesia and Polynesia; (8) 
the western part of the U.S. and Canada including areas such as 
California, Alaska, Colorado and Ecotopia (the Pacific North- 
west); (9) Mexico and Central America, and (10) the Pacific 
part of South America, namely, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru and 
Chile. 

Perhaps the most exciting aspect of the emergence of the Pacific 
Basin as an influential area is its creative contribution to innova- 
tions and new trends with dramatic implications for future culture 
and civilization. The microprocessing revolution, robotics, Theory 
Z and industrial democracy, ecotopia, cultural: democracy and 
dependencia axe significant new concepts and themes all having 
their origins in the Pacific Basin. While new ways of working and 
enjoying life are being developed, important traditions are not 
being discarded. The interest in traditional Japanese art and 
culture is actually growing? and spreading to other parts of the 
Pacific Basin facilitated by new advances in telecommunications. 


THE MICROPROCESSING REVOLUTION 


Of all the innovations being introduced in the Pacific Basin, 
the microprocessing revolution is certainly the most significant. 
At this point there is only minor understanding of. how this revolu- 
tion is going to transform our lives and the world.’ The micro- 
processing revolution is primarily taking place in California (par- 
ticularly Silicon Valley), Texas, the Pacific Northwest and Japan. 
Silicon Valley is the suburban area south of San Francisco where 
hundreds of computer and high technology firms have located 
such as Hewlett-Packard, Intel, Atari, Siliconix, Spectra-Physics, 
Apple, National Semiconductor, Tandem and Tymshare. Such 
firms have demonstrated an impressive management system 
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fostering autonomy for radical innovation by individuals and small 
groups.? In the center of Silicon Valley is Stanford University with 
programs of international excellence in electrical engineering, com- 
puter science and other areas of high technology such as bioengi- 
neering and artificial intelligence. Stanford with a strong trans- 
national orientation bas also fostered extensive relations with other 
nations in the Pacific such as China, Japan and Mexico. Chinese 
and Stanford scientists, for example, are collaborating in seis- 
mology. A Chinese computer scientist working at Stanford has 
developed a program for producing computer output in Chinese 
characters by a laser printer. The Japanese, giving a high priority 
to computer development, have also located firms in Silicon Valley. 
In fact, the Japanese firm, Kyoto Ceramics, which has a plant in 
San Diego, is the leading manufacturer of the ceramic casings for 
silicon chips. The Japanese now have a dominant share of the 
market for the most advanced chips storing the largest amounts 
of information, and are investing large sums in research and devel- 
opment related to the fifth generation of computers. 

The impact, both positive and negative, of the microprocessing 
revolution now seems fairly clear. These effects seem quite prob- 
able: 

(1) The word processor and microprocessor will eliminate the 
need for much routine work done by secretaries and clerks. In- 
stead people will be needed for more challenging roles in fields 
such as computer software development, word processing and in- 
formation management. This shift will lead to both significant 
productivity increases and humanistic job enlargement. 

(2) The growth in electronic information systems greatly re- 
duces the need for ordinary paper and physical storage space. 
The environmental implications are, thus, highly positive in terms 
of preservation of trees and open space, resources clearly limited 
in the more densely populated parts of the Pacific such as China, 
Japan and California. 

(3) The growth in microprocessing anubis to a growing 
level of impersonal communication: between people and machines. 
The social and cultural implications of such cómmunication trends 
are indeed controversial. Even taverns and bars, previously an 
important place for person to person communications, now include 
video computer games stressing person-machine interaction. 

- (4) For decades, if not centuries, productivity in the educa- 
tional sector has been stagnant. However, with the extensive 
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availability of cheaper and better microprocessors, the potential 
for improving learning efficiency is excellent. In Silicon Valley, the 
microprocessor is already becoming a common fixture in public 
schools and by the end of the decade will be as common in schools 
as the ordinary globe. Given current and past demographic trends, 
Japan and the U.S. will increasingly face labor shortages, par- 
ticularly in the 1990s? Konosuke Matsushita and the Matsushita 
Foundation in Japan are now directing their attention to the future 
of computerized education and its implications for individual 
creativity.” | 

(5) The energy implications of the microprocessing revolution 
" are also of special significance and will become increasingly so 
as the computer and telecommunications advances are linked in 
what can be termed the T'eletronic Revolution. With virtually 
unlimited amounts of sand in the Pacific Basin, the production of 
Silicon chips is dependent on a plentiful and cheap natural re- 
source. In fact, silicon is the most abundant element next to 
oxygen in the earth’s crust. The need for fuel to travel between 
distant places will also diminish. Already at this moment, Indo- 
nesian scientists have direct access to Stanford’s Computer Center 
via advanced satellite telecommunications. Thus, they can use 
advanced Silicon Valley software while physically remaining in 
Jakarta, on the other side of the rapidly shrinking Pacific, Within 
countries, the microprocessing revolution combined with advances 
in telecommunications will also reduce travel and ordinary energy 
consumption, as individuals will be able increasingly to work at 
least part of the time within the confines of their own homes or 
communities through teleconferencing and telecommuting." 


ROBOTICS AND THEORY Z 


A second important innovation in the Pacific Basin is robotics. 
Once primarily a fantasy of science fiction, industrial robots are 
now an important part of Japan’s industrial system, another result 
of the microprocessing revolution. Robots play a major role in 
Japan’s auto and watch industries. Of 60,000 industrial robots 
currently in place, over 70 per cent are in Japan.” Though robotics 
is not relevant to labor surplus nations of the Pacific such as Indo- 
nesia and Mexico, it will become increasingly relevant to those 
countries having experienced or undergoing significant fertility 
decline such as Japan, Taiwan, South Korea, Thailand and Singa- 
pore. Robotics is central to the Pacific Basin’s leadership position 
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in the productivity race. Contrary to common opinion, it is not 
low wages which underlie Japan's success in the auto industry, 
but instead its advanced management and industrial system. 
Japan's progress in introducing automation has shown that such 
trends need not have adverse employment effects. 

Innovations discussed above have been primarily related to 
technological hardware such as microprocessors and robots, But 
the Pacific Basin is also the site of important innovations related 
to the human side of management and development. Ouichi and 
Pascale have popularized the Theory Z approach to management 
which characterizes many Japanese and some American firms, par- 
ticularly those on the West coast. Such an orientation emphasizes 
labor-management cooperation; job security; consensual, par- 
ticipative decision-making; profit-sharing; on-the-job training, and 
use of a long-term perspective in corporate planning. Related to 
Theory Z is the emphasis on quality control and the improvement 
of product quality and service, Also industrial democracy, first 
popularized in Yugoslavia and of major concern in Scandinavia, 
is of growing interest in the Pacific, particularly among Theory Z 
firms and in the plywood industry of the Pacific Northwest." 

Another exciting development in the Pacific Basin is what 
Callenbach has called Ecotopia.” By Ecotopia, he refers to societies 
which are ecologically oriented and design their living styles. in 
harmony with nature and the carrying capacity of the ecosystem, 
with an emphasis on the use of soft renewable energy resources. 
The New West Coast (that is, the Pacific Northwest) is generally 
considered to be the center of Ecotopian thinking and orienta- 
tions. In other parts of the Pacific, there is also concern for an 
ecotopian approach to development. Japan, for example, is now 
spending three per cent of its GNP on anti-pollution, higher than 
any other industrial society" and Herman Kahn in his futuristic 
work on Japan speaks of an emerging “garden and machine” 
society." in Hawaii, there is considerable research and development 
taking place related to the development of renewable energy sources 
such as wind, wave and solar power. China and South. Korea are 
rapidly expanding their use of biogas. With respect to ecotopian 
ideals, the Latin Pacific nation of Costa Rica is an inspiring exam- 
ple with its strong commitment to preserve its marvelously rich and 
diverse rainforests. 

Related to the ecotopian vision are three major new developments 
in the Pacific Basin with remarkable potential for the “common 
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heritage of mankind." First, there is the technology of OTEC 
(Ocean Thermal Energy Conversion), based an differences be- 
tween surface and underwater ocean temperatures.” This tech- 
nology presents the probability of having available large untapped 
energy resources. Second is the potential development of aquacul- 
ture. ‘There is still much unrealized potential in this area to in- 
crease production of protein to meet expanding global need for 
efficient food resources.” Third, there are vast supplies of hard 
mineral resources in the deep seabed of the Pacific. These are 
often renewable mineral resources such as manganese modules. The 
development of these resources necessitates cooperation among the 
Pacific nations, Therefore, it is important that the Law of the Sea 
Treaty has been adopted by the United Nations, a remarkable out- 
come of eight years of intensive transnational cooperation, Though 
nearly all Pacific Basin nations voted for the treaty, it is dis- 
couraging that three Pacific countries, the U.S., the Soviet Union 
and Thailand, did not vote for the treaty. Political changes in the 
U.S. and the Soviet Union could lead, however, to a reversal of 
their positions in the future. The Law of the Sea Treaty is crucial 
in that it makes explicit legal conditions which will facilitate in- 
vestments in the Pacific by various companies and consortia of 
institutions. Without clear legal covenants, such investments will 
be delayed and the vast potential of the Pacific remain unrealized. 


CULTURAL DEMOCRACY 


Another significant trend in the Pacific 1s that of cultural demo- 
cracy, a concept proposed by Ramírez and Castafieda, two Mexi- 
can-American social scientists in California." The concept em- 
phasizes the preservation and respect for minority cultures in 
heterogeneous societies, Among the Pacific nations there are im- 
pressive examples of cultural democracy. Perhaps most notable 
are (1) Hawaii and its smooth integration of many cultures and 
nationalities, (2) Singapore's building of a nation, based on not 
one, but four cultures and identities, (3) New Zealand's treatment 
of its Maori minority, and (4) Thailand's acceptance of its Chinese 
minority." Also considering the cultural problems of Northern 
Ireland or even Belgium, one can not but be impressed with 
Malaysia's handling of a potentially tense racial situation during 
the past decade." Though racism certainly persists in the Pacific 
part of the U.S., it seems much less severe than in other parts of 
the country. 
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The final concept developed in the Pacific Basin to be discussed 
here is that of dependencia, deriving primarily from the thinking 
of Chilean and other Latin American social scientists." This con- 
cept stresses the excessive dependence of the poor countries on 
rich countries and the asymmetric nature of the dependence, that 
is, the domination by the richer partners. These thinkers are also 
concerned with information and cultural dependence as exem- 
plified in terms such as cultural invasion and cultural imperialism. 

Given the technological revolutions taking place in the Pacific 
Basin described above, interdependence among the Pacific nations is 
dramatically increasing. For example, the percentage of Australia's 
trade with its Pacific neighbors has increased from 29.7 in 1955 
to 65.6 in 1975.” Similarly, for Indonesia, its Pacific trade has 
increased from 55.2 to 84.6 per cent, Given the pertinent critique 
of the Latin Pacific dependistas, it is important to develop ap- 
proaches to ensure that increasing interdependence is mutually 
benefiting rather than asymmetric and exploitative. Encouraging 
in this regard is the response” by Toshio Doko, former chairman of 
Keidanren, to the 'Taif Report, emphasizing that the rich nations 
must "place their technology and knowledge at the service of the 
world."^ With respect to this issue, the Pacific Community has an 
opportunity to develop a new model of mutual interdependence 
to replace the exploitative dependent relations of neocolonialism, 
thereby establishing a new framework for North-South relations. 

The discussion of the many innovations and new technological 
developments occurring in the Pacific does not mean that the area 
is free of problems. There are, of course, numerous problems such 
as political repression in Guatemala, El Salvador and Chile. The 
issue of Muslim minorities in the southern Philippines and in 
southern Thailand is serious and not yet resolved. The pervasive 
influence of monolithic Hollywood consumer culture is also of 
concern to the dependistas, ecotopians and advocates of cultural 
democracy. Apart from such political problems, nearly all parts 
of the two Pacific coasts are vulnerable to potentially disastrous 
earthquakes. In fact, both Tokyo and Silicon Valley are in major 
earthquake zones. These problems, however, seem minor relative 
to the vast potential of the Pacific. | 

Arnold Toynbee states that “creativity is stimulated by inter- 
course between communities that are each other's neighbors but 
are independent of each other and differ to some extent in their 
ways of life." The essence then of the Pacific Challenge is to 
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develop ways for the peoples of the Pacific to cooperate trans- 
nationally to attain balanced development consistent with environ- 
mental carrying capacity. Such cooperation should be oriented 
toward optimizing the quality of human resources and serving the 
"common heritage of mankind." A related and perhaps even more 
difficult challenge is to control the Teletronic Revolution to pre- 
serve the rich cultural diversity of the Pacific peoples. To con- 
clude, perhaps most relevant are these remarks of Jean Monnet, 
whose untiring and creative efforts over the past several decades 
have contributed to the impressive development of the European 
Community: 

Like our provinces in the past, our nations today must 
learn to live together under common rules and institutions 
freely arrived at. The sovereign nations of the past can no 
longer solve the problems of the present; they cannot ensure 
their own progress or control their own future.? 
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SICK MAN OF THE PACIFIC 


By Michael Haas . 


port thear 


HE United States is today playing the role of the “sick 

| man” of the Pacific under policies of the administration of 

President Ronald Reagan. Just as the Ottoman Empire 

was characterized as the “sick man of Europe” when its empire was 

crumbling in the 19th century, policies in Washington seem de- 

stined to erode the influence of the U.S. in Asia and the Pacific in 
the late 2oth century. 

Just as the Ottomans became self-centered and unenlightened, 
thereby lacking in legitimacy in the eyes of their client states, the 
Reaganauts have taken a narcissistic view of Asia and the Pacific 
that is sharply at variance with what is taking place, and current 
allies are finding advantages in going their own way. As the Otto- 
mans sought in vain to maintain an empire through military force 
rather than by diplomatic skill, so countries in Asia and the Pacific 
are becoming increasingly disenchanted with American saber rat- 
tling to maintain hegemony, which entails an abandonment of a 
policy of human rights that had created much legitimacy for U.S. 
foreign policy. That many of Reagan's foreign policy moves have 
been blunders which actually work to the detriment of his own 
foreign policy objectives, due to a fundamental inability to under- 
stand the realities of the region, is further evidence that the U.S. is 
indeed the “sick man" of the Pacific today. ` 

The "sick man" analogy will ultimately break down, as do all 
such analogies, if pushed too far. The U.S. is still the richest, most 
powerful nation in the world today, and it could do much to make 
our planet a happier place. Nonetheless, the victory of Ronald 
Reagan, representing as it does the support of only 27 per cent of 
the American electorate in 1980, has been translated into a foreign 
policy that is having adverse effects on world politics. The purpose 
of this article is to trace these implications for Asian interstate 
relations. We begin by enumerating the Reagan approach to for- 
eign affairs, a platform based on nine points.’ 
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The first three points are procedural. Point one, according to 
Reaganism, is that the so-called landslide election victory (489 
out of 538 electoral votes) is a mandate for a fundamental shift 
in American foreign policy away from policies of the past admin- 
istrations. Second, the U.S. needs a coherent foreign policy; spe- 
cific, unified goals must be kept in mind so that means can be 
directed decisively toward specific ends. Third, the U.S. should 
provide clear leadership for the world so as to immobilize the 
Soviet’s hitherto unrestrained drive for hegemony, to stop bickering 
among allies and to encourage the Third World to follow in the 
path of a dynamic country. 

The second three points relate to the Soviet Union and its allies. 
Fourth, the Soviet Union is the chief villain in the world; acting 
alone or in concert with its client states, the U.S.S.R. is destablizing 
the world, according to the Reaganauts, Fifth, the U.S. must in- 
crease its military strength in order to deter the Soviet Union 
from even attempting to gain superiority in various kinds of mili- 
tary weaponry. Sixth, the U.S. should take pre-emptive’ action 
against the U.S.S.R., as well as against its puppet and client states, 
so as to confront and contain the advance of the Communist 
menace; the U.S. should take the offensive rather than merely 
reacting defensively at a time when options are limited. 

The final three points refer to allies to the U.S. and to the coun- 
tries of the Third World. Seventh, the U.S. should mobilize the 
non-Soviet World to act in response to the perceived Soviet threat. 
Eighth, Washington should reward longtime friends and give in- 
centives to other countries to join the American bandwagon in the 
fight against Moscow. Ninth, free trade and private capitalism will 
answer the economic problems of the world economy. 

It is noteworthy that the foreign policy of the Reagan adminis- 
tration has yet to demonstrate a single success. Indeed, there are 
notable failures, Efforts of the Reaganauts have boomeranged in 
more than one case, as we shall see. ‘The Reagan administration 
has paid less attention to Asia and the Pacific than to other regions 
in the world. The result is less damage to Asian and Pacific inter- 
national relations than has been wrought thus far in Latin America, 
for example. We will proceed in the analysis by taking up the 
nine points in groups of three, documenting the foregoing observa- 
tions in depth. 

Before proceeding, we should note that U.S. policy toward Asia 
and the Pacific was set forth in military terms by Defense Secre- 
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tary Caspar Weinberger on March 26, 1982, as a six-pillar edifice. 
Pillar I is that the U.S. will remain a Pacific power and will not 
withdraw forces or leave sea lanes unprotected. Pillar II is Japan, 
which is expected to handle more of its own defense, including 
the defense of its own sea lanes to 1,000 miles from its shores.’ 
Pillar III is South Korea, which is to receive credits for military 
purchases from the U.S. Pillar IV is the People's Republic of 
China (P.R.C.), which Weinberger hopes will contain the U.S.S.R. 
and buy American military weapons, Pillar V is the Association of 
Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN), whose countries are to be 
encouraged to contain Vietnam. Pillar VI is the Rapid Develop- 
ment Force (RDF), which will be used in case of unrest in the 
Middle East or elsewhere. On March 5, 1983, Secretary of State 
George Schultz articulated a similar conception of American 
policy toward Asia and the Pacific in a speech before the World 
Affairs Council of San Francisco. ‘These six pillars, nonetheless, 
have been constructed unilaterally on paper rather than on firm 
or bilateral foundations, as we shall now see. 


END OF BIPARTISANSHIP 


© The concept of a bipartisan foreign policy in the U.S. dates 
from the period of World War II and its aftermath. During 
World War II there was a genuine foreign policy consensus, and 
after the war there was a feeling that America should show its 
strength to the world by having a foreign policy above partisan 
considerations. Democratic President Harry ‘Truman, for example, 
engaged Republican John Foster Dulles to negotiate the peace 
treaty with Japan in 1950. Foreign policy issues have seldom been 
decisive in the minds of voters in recent decades, perhaps due to 
a lingering feeling that there is a consensus as much as due to the 
fact that issues are remote from the experience of the ordinary 
voter, Each contemporary American president has attempted to 
consult with key leaders of both parties in Congress before launch- 
ing important foreign policy initiatives. Reagan, however, came 
to office with a belief that policies of the past were such failures 
that new policies need to be pursued, Accordingly, bipartisanship 
in foreign policy has been nullified in many cases, though there 
is still widespread agreement in the U.S. that Washington should 
play the role of world leader and should serve as an active Pacific 
ower. 
i The end of bipartisanship is quite clear on the issue of human 
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rights. Though former secretary of state Alexander Haig indicated 
that he would carry on the human rights quest of former president 
Jimmy Carter by refocusing attention to international terrorism, 
the human rights of political prisoners subjected systematically to 
torture were not defined within the scope of the term "terrorism." 
The Philippines, one of the countries in Asia which Amnesty Inter- 
national continues to cite as applying torture on a systematic basis 
to its political prisoners, is now negotiating an extradition treaty 
with the U.S. that would facilitate the return of exiled opponents 
of President Ferdinand Marcos to authorities in Manila. The 
ecumenical Korean Christian Action Organization credits the U.S. 
with approval of the Kwangju massacre of December 1980 and 
the torture of political dissidents, as South Korean President Chun 
Doo Hwan enjoys the distinction of being the first foreign head 
of state received by President Reagan in Washington. The U.S. 
no longer casts negative votes on aid projects for other human 
rights violators, such as Indonesia and Pakistan, in the Asian De- 
velopment Bank and similar institutions. 

Another bipartisan effort that has been torn asunder is the SALT 
II Treaty, which former presidents Jimmy Carter and Gerald Ford 
agreed was essential to limit the arms race with the Soviet Union. 
Retitling U.S.-U.S.S.R. negotiations with the acronym START 
(Strategic Arms Reduction Talks), Reagan has staffed the U.S. 
negotiating team in Geneva with individuals who are less than 
enthusiastic about reaching an agreement, backed up by an Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency (ACDA) whose first adminis- 
trator under Reagan decided to resign rather than tolerate the 
bureaucratic intrigue taking place. Instead of a serious effort at 
arms reduction, a worldwide arms race is now in full swing. 

In regard to Vietnam, previous administrations attempted to 
keep the door open for negotiations with Hanoi; for Reagan, a 
“bleed Vietnam" policy has been instituted. Yet another example 
of shattered bipartisanship concerns the Law of the Sea Treaty. 
After eight years of consensus-building behind the principle that 
the natural resources of the oceans are the "heritage of all man- 
kind," Reagan's administration proposed extensive revisions to a 
draft treaty, which was eventually adopted at a conference in 
April 1982, with the U.S. as one of four countries in active opposi- 
tion. 

A predictable result of the neglect of the logic of bipartisanship 
in foreign policy is that the U.S. no longer is à power that can be 
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counted on to honor commitments for a period of more than four 
years at a time. As noted by former Thai prime minister Kukrit 
Pramoj even before Reagan took office: 

The U.S....does not provide constant help, nor a steady 
policy, in regard to its allies. It depends too much on Congress, 
and éverything depends on the next election. You just don't 
know what's going to happen next.? 

Reaganism is a sharp break with the past. Reagan is indeed very 
proud of that fact. So it is equally clear that the next Democratic 
administration will reverse Reaganism. Other nations have no 
alternative but to build their own foreign policies on firmer founda- 
tions than reliance on the U.S. Thus, plank one serves to weaken 
the role of the U.S, in the world, directly undermining many of 
the remaining planks. 

The belief that American foreign policy was in a shambles under 
Carter because different officials enunciated disparate policy state- 
ments, or the same spokesperson changed policies unpredictably, 
led to the second plank in Reagan's foreign policy, namely, the 
desire for a coherent policy with a clear linkage between ends and 
means. The appointment of General Haig as Secretary of State 
was viewed as a step in this direction, but no such coherence was 
forthcoming, as he made public his differences with other mem- 
bers of the administration on matters of policy and strategy. In 
1982 Haig resigned, and George Schultz became Secretary of 
State. Although Schultz has unified foreign policy, by keeping 
factional disagreements involving himself out of the press, he has 
been unable to provide unity for either ACDA or START. 
Schultz's incrementalism is not the same thing as coherence in for- 
eign policy; as noted above, Weinberger has become the key 
architect of American policy toward Asia and the Pacific on the 
basis of his so-called six pillars. 

One aspect of clarity and coherence would necessarily be con- 
sistency. Reagan opposes Cuban and Soviet interference throughout 
the world, while considering shipments of American arms to 
Pakistan, South Korea, Taiwan and Thailand as noninterference. 
The Reagan administration opposed martial law in Poland to the 
extent of imposing various sanctions, while martial law in Pakistan 
was rewarded by U.S.$3.2 billion in military aid. Reaganauts con- 
demn the Soviet imperialist war in Afghanistan yet supported the 
assertion of British imperial control over the Malvinas Islands 
(the Falkland Islands). Sales of U.S. wheat to the U.S.S.R. were 
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not included in the trade sanctions imposed on the Soviet Union, 
but a pipeline of natural gas from Siberia to energy-dependent 
Western Europe was not initially tolerated by the Reagan admin- 
istration as a comparable exception to the anti-Soviet sanctions. 
Reaganauts ask Japan to open its doors to more imports of Amer- 
ican tobacco in the spirit of free trade yet vote subsidies to U.S. 
tobacco growers, and Special Trade Representative William Brock 
threatens to dump surplus American farm products onto the world 
market. So much for consistency. 


EQUIVOCAL ASIAN POLICY 


Rather than clarity, U.S. policy has also appeared equivocal in 
Asia. With regard to China, Reagan's initial promise to sell F-16 
and F-5C advanced fighter jets to Taiwan was later withdrawn but 
not without leaving the impression in Beijing and elsewhere that 
a “Two China" policy had returned. In mid-1982 a letter from 
President Reagan and a visit by Vice-President George Bush finally 
gave assurance to China that American contact with Taiwan would 
remain nonofficial, but Beijing has reminded Washington of this 
commitment on several subsequent occasions. A second example 
of confusion is that Congress has been moving toward a more 
protectionist policy toward Japan, but the Reagan administration 
has not tried to dissuade key Congressional leaders from doing so. 
Similarly, although supporting ASEAN in principle, the Reaganauts 
have given little substance to this commitment, inasmuch as they 
oppose ASEAN's key economic priority, namely, the establishment 
of a subregional New International Economic Order that might 
bring greater prosperity to some of the poorer peoples of the 
world. The treatment of India and Pakistan as if there are pawns 
in the cold war leaves doubt as to American policy toward the 
subcontinent. Hence, the fixation. on the Soviet Union means 
greater clarity on one aspect of U.S. foreign policy and lesser atten- 
tion and coherence on other issues, notably those that are not 
relevant to the cold war. The prestige of the U.S. has hardly been 
enhanced thereby. | 

The third thesis, that strong American leadership will deter the 
Soviet Union, will ease the fears of allies and will provide a firm 
foundation for support from the Third World, is also undergoing 
a trial. This tenet of Reaganism has been used as a rationalization 
for Washington to act without consulting its allies m advance, as 
when it unilaterally suspended the grain embargo against the Soviet 
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Union in 1981. Indeed, U.S. foreign policy is now being char- 
acterized as “diplomacy by ultimatum,"* because it seeks to employ 
embargoes in order to enforce its wishes on friend (Japan) and 
foe (U.S.S.R.) alike. The Reaganauts have even threatened to 
cut off funding to United Nations agencies that provide technical 
assistance to Vietnam. But thus far no particular leadership efforts 
have been undertaken toward Asia in a positive sense. Japan has 
been pressured to rearm; but this is pressure, not leadership. Ac- 
tivities of the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) have no doubt 
increased, particularly regarding support for the Afghan and 
Khmer rebels, but these operations are covert and necessarily can- 
not constitute a form of leadership. On Kampuchea, John 
Holdridge, in his role as Assistant Secretary of State for East Asia 
and the Pacific in 1982, indicated that American policy “awaits 
instructions” from ASEAN,” hardly a leadership role. Instead, the 
vitriolic tone of anti-Soviet rhetoric has served perhaps a substitute 
for action. Behind what U.S. policy in Asia can any country in the 
region rally today? The so-called six pillars have not been accepted, 
so American foreign policy appears to be in disarray in Asia and 
the Pacific today. 

The Reagan administration quickly established itself as the 
restorer of the “cold war" between East and West. The president’s 
view is that the cold war never ended, and he enjoys opportunities 
to vilify the Soviet Union. By failing to treat the U.S.S.R. as a 
coequal superpower, however, there is no basis for stability in 
East-West relations. Indeed, one out of three Americans believes 
that Reagan is increasing the chances of war with the Soviet 
Union? Meanwhile, leaders of most Asian countries consider the 
U.S. to have exaggerated the Soviet threat. Reagan has even sug- 
gested that current peace marches "can be traced to the Soviet 
Union." In the process Washington is becoming more estranged 
from the rest of the world. 

The tendency to see the U.S.S.R. behind every rock has led to 
an increased American effort to isolate Vietnam, thereby cement- 
ing ties all the more between Hanoi and Moscow, much as Vietnam 
itself might wish it otherwise. The group of moderate leaders in 
Hanoi who seek economic recovery through increased trade have 
succeeded in getting Hanoi to receive delegations from Paris, and 
France signed a U.S.$30 million aid agreement with Vietnam 
just before Christmas 1981. So long as Washington applies military 
and economic pressures, the outward-looking technocrats might in 
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time lose their power position to the pro-Soviet hardliners. One of 
the objectives of isolating Hanoi might be to hamper Vietnamese 
operations in Kampuchea, But the fourth largest army in the world 
is welcomed by the Kampucheans as a protection against the 
possible return of Pol Pot to power. In any case the policy of 
isolating Kampuchea strengthens the role of the Soviet Union in 
Southeast Asia as Vietnam’s principal military supplier. As it is 
now, only Singapore and Thailand find comfort in American policy 
toward Vietnam today. Although American opposition to the 
Soviet intervention into Afghanistan is supported by most coun- 
tries in Asia, military aid to Pakistan, without taking the sensi- 
tivities of India into consideration, has led New Delhi to take more 
interest in its formerly. moribund alliance with the Soviet Union. 
The result is that India will soon have Soviet MiG-27s. Similarly, 
Reaganism seems destined to bring the U.S.S.R. into closer rela- 
tions with the Democratic People's Republic of Korea (North 
Korea), which relied exclusively on China for military aid in the 
1970s. The sale of 48 F-16 jets to the Republic of Korea (South 
Korea) cannot be matched by anything China has, though Beijing 
did provide 40 MiG-21s in early 1982. Will North Korea turn 
to the U.S.S.R. for the first time in a decade to obtain MiG-23s? 
If so, Soviet influence will expand in the northeast Pacific. The 
treaty between Libya and North Korea, signed in November 1982, 
can be seen in this light, as Tripoli already has MiG-ags. 


REAGAN'S REARMAMENT STRATEGY 


Increased military spending on the part of the Soviet Union in 
the 1970s has largely been in response to the perceived threat from 
the "China card" that former president Richard Nixon sought to 
play. New Soviet troop deployments and military installations on 
the China border account for much of the increase. Nevertheless, 
the Reagan administration has argued that increased Soviet mili- 
tary outlays represent a threat to the strategic balance, and a pro- 
gram of increased American military spending is underway. Pre- 
sumably, the U.S. could outspend the Soviet Union to a point 
where the latter would no longer afford to pay back foreign loans, 
to buy American wheat, or to provide consumer goods for its 
citizens, ultimately reaching a point of insolvency not unlike that 
which prompted Adolf Hitler to steer Germany to war in the 
1930s. Indeed, Reagan frames his rearmament strategy in terms 
of limited Soviet economic capabilities. 


— 
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But Reagan has also been trying to revive the American econ- 
omy. Defense Secretary Weinberger has argued that budget de- 
ficits resulting from massive military spending can serve the cause 
of economic recovery. Nevertheless, unprecedented budget deficits 
have entailed large increases in the money supply. In the early 
period of the Reagan administration the Federal Reserve Board 
responded by increasing interest rates, resulting in job layoffs, and 
a deepened recession. Reaganomics, now a thing of the past due 
to Congressional action since 1982, was designed in such a manner 
that it could only fail: major tax cuts for affluent Americans 
brought no relief to those unemployed or otherwise adversely 
affected by the economic slowdown. Financial circles in the U.S. 
indicated their incredulity on the subject of Reaganomics by 
failing to use the Reaganite tax incentives for investment; while 
interest rates remained high, affluent beneficiaries of the Reagan 
tax cut purchased Treasury bills rather than investing in the stock 
market. In 1982 and 1983, accordingly, Reagan's budget was re- 
jected out of hand by Congress. Reaganomics appears to be con- 
signed to the history books as an unsuccessful economic experiment. 

Reagan continues to cite statistics to prove that the Soviet Union 
has more missiles than the U.S. (although the U.S. has more war- 
heads per missile than does the Soviet Union), that the Soviet 
navy has increased its flotilla and otherwise has acquired new 
weapons systems, The U.S. must develop new weapons, he argues, 
that will be even more sophisticated than those of the U.S.S.R., 
who are largely keeping up with past American advances. Thus, 
one problem in the pursuit of military strength is how best to 
allocate increases in defense budgets—on conventional or nuclear 
weapons, for which branches of the armed services, for proven 
weapons or for technological advancements that lack reliability, 
and so forth, Reagan's administration is scattering its focus across 
all of these options so as to "modernize" weapons and to "prevail" 
in a nuclear war while admitting that nuclear wars cannot be won 
and will have no victors. How can such a profligate approach 
enhance security? When Admiral Hyman Rickover raised this very 
point in 1981, he was writing a letter of resignation from his posi- 
tion as the navy's chief nuclear officer. 
` The original U.S.$4 billion in start-up costs of new weapons in 
1981 were to be only the tip of a projected U.S.$180 billion iceberg 
in future costs. The initial decision to place MX missiles in existing 
silos was indicative of how funds were to be spent—without regard 
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to any clear qualitative increase in the strategic balance. Since 
Reagan does not advance a new strategic doctrine, his military 
budgets are now being cut with relative ease: the 1982 elections 
provided a clear mandate to some members of Congress to stop 
the arms race. 

Massive military spending has been political suicide for the 
Reagan administration. Reagan singlehandedly stimulated a re- 
vival of the peace movement in Europe, Japan, and in the U.S. 
In an attempt to balance the budget, cutbacks in civilian programs 
were so staggering (30 per cent fewer funds to assist in education 
for the disadvantaged, for example, in 1982—1983) that key Re- 
publicans fear that Reagan will be the last Republican president 
of this century. Most Americans, even supporters of Reagan in 
1980, want a freeze on the production of nuclear weapons and a 
reduction in military spending today, for there is a general public 
realization that the U.S. already has sufficient military strength to 
deter war on the part of the Soviet Union.’ Were it otherwise, the 
U.S.S.R. would already have launched an attack and won World 
War III! | | 

In regard to Asia and the Pacific the implications of the stepped- 
up military spending include pressure on Japan to rearm. The 
Reaganauts appear eager to replace the "China card" with a 
"Japan card." To the chagrin of Tokyo, however, arms reduction 
in Asia has not been highlighted in the START talks, If Japan 
were to purchase armaments from the U.S., the trade deficit could 
be balanced between the two nations. But the motivation is instead 
to have Japan develop its own defense industry in co-production 
with the U.S., which may mean that the U.S. may have an even 
more unfavorable trade balance, and world demand for American 
weapons may be reduced to the extent that Japanese weapons are 
less expensive and more reliable. Greatly increased Japanese mili- 
tary spending may bring opprobrium to the ruling Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party (LDP), thereby providing a greater electoral oppor- 
tunity for the Communist and Socialist parties; indeed, local elec- 
tions in April 1983, served as a gentle reminder of this possibility. 
Accordingly, Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone has been reluctant 
to allocate any increase in military spending beyond the level of 
one per cent of Japan's gross national product (GNP), a limit set 
informally by former prime minister Takeo Miki in 1976, and still 
supported by a majority of Japanese voters.’ Indeed, the proposed 
6.5 per cent increase in the Japanese military budget for 1983-1984 
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(estimated at 0.98 per cent of Japan's GNP) is the lowest increase 
sincé 1965; Japan has its own problems in regard to budget de- 
ficits. , 
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U.S. AGGRESSIVE POSTURE 


Efforts of the U.S. to take retaliatory action against the U.S.S.R. 
and its allies are the sixth item on Reagan's agenda. Manufactur- 
ing crises in a precarious world has. been the specialty of the 
Reaganauts, who in turn are perceived as reckless adventurists in 
many circles on the basis of their rhetoric. The similarities between 
the Vietnam and El Salvador scenarios have already become too 
vivid for the American public and the rest of the world. Reaganist 
acts and pronouncements seem destined to strengthen the hand of 
the Soviet Union in Central America by making Yankee imperi- 
alism more visible. Similarly, covert American aid to the Afghan 
and Khmer ,rebels may place the U.S. in the unpopular role as 
self-appointed world police officer. 

Where direct American intervention is not contemplated, the 
Reaganist approach often involves seeking Congressional approval 
for military aid to those who promise to contain the Soviet Union. 
However, once arms are in new hands, there is no guarantee that 
they will be used as originally intended if a more immediate threat 
lies on another border. Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, recalling 
that India has been the target of all previous arms shipments to 
Pakistan, had no choice but to strengthen ties with the Soviet 
Union in order to obtain a supply of weapons to balance Pakistan's 
latest military acquisitions from the U.S. A subregional arms race 
is underway in South Asia as a result. Àn indication that the U.S. 
is now prepared to provide weapons to the People's Republic of 
China (P.R.C.), though rebuffed by the latter, has triggered fears 
that China may soon. have the means to finance insurgencies 
throughout : Southeast Asia and India. 

In actuality, the aggressive posture of the Reagan administra- 
tion toward: the Soviet Union in Asia has not taken on much sub- 
stance other than well-publicized military exercises, Thus, Moscow 
justifies its continuing presence in Afghanistan on “foreign inter- 
ferences,” referring to CIA-sponsored activities. In August 1981, 
Pyongyang warned Washington that it would not tolerate any 
US. adventurism, when it fired upon American aircraft near to 
North Korea. In 1982 Washington backed down in the Taiwan 
arms sales crisis and in the effort to impose sanctions. against the 
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European countries for assisting in the construction of a pipeline 
for natural gas from the U.S.S.R. In 1983 Reagan abandoned the 
so-called zero option, whereby the U.S. offered to forgo deploy- 
ment of 572 missiles in five Western European countries if the 
U.S.S.R. would agree to dismantle its nuclear deterrent against 
British and French missiles; European public opinion demand a 
more realistic bargaining. position. 

The primary aim of Reagan's foreign policy toward the non- 
Soviet world is to mobilize opposition to the Soviet Union. None- 
theless, decisions to deploy such weapons as the neutron bomb 
have galvanized the European and Japanese peace - movements, 
and mobilized opinion against the U.S, that may ultimately lead 
to more left-wing majorities to stand alongside French President 
Francois Mitterand, conducting foreign affairs.on a basis increas- 
ingly independent of the U.S. In January 1980, Prime Minister 
Gandhi noted that .Reagan entirely excluded. India from: U.S. 
global strategy. A further symbol of the current status of Indo- 
American relations occurred in mid-1981, when Washington at- 
tempted to post a known agent of the CIA at the American Em- 
bassy in New Delhi. Yet another instance. of Reaganite pressure 
leading to disenchantment with U.S. aims is the case of Belau 
(formerly Palau), whose voters do not appear interested in par 
viding. an easy haven for U.S. military installations. 

Few countries share the Reaganite view that the U.S.S.R. is 
behind most. of the world's troubles. Accordingly; not many 
volunteers have come forward to join the anti-Soviet crusade of 
the Reaganauts. South Korea has accepted arms, though North 
Korea has not relied on Soviet arms for the past decade. The 
Philippines has offered to play along with Washington, while 
asking for an increase from U.S.$500,000,000 to U.S.$1.5 billion 
in annual rent for U.S. military bases; nevertheless; it fears Beijing 
more than Moscow as a supporter of the New People's Army. 
Pakistan, onetime SEATO ally of the U.S., has accepted American 
arms but prefers to play an independent role. India, as noted above, 
has turned to the U.S.S.R. for military. aid. Nonaligned Indonesia 
and Malaysia, though friendly to Washington, do not wish to be- 
come involved in a cold war confrontation, as they prefer to deal 
with a Hanoi that is eager to show its independence of Moscow. 
Thailand has joined the U.S. effort to drive Vietnam into thé 
arms of the U.S.S.R. for military and economic protection. Japan 
continues to: press the U.S.S.R. to return islands.taken by force 
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at the end of. World War II, though Washington. provides little 
assistance to Tokyo in this regard. Instead, the U.S. has asked 
Japan to assume a greater role in its own defense. In 1981 Masa- 
yoshi Tto resigned as foreign minister, taking responsibility for the 
wording of a communique as well as for press comments which 
implied that Japan had suddenly become a de facto military ally 
of the -U.S. and hencé had become a de facto member of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). Prime Minister 
Zenko Suzuki then responded to public opinion by assuring voters 
that remilitarization of Japan is out of the question. Today, Soviet 
propaganda is focusing on these themes in an effort to discredit 
the incumbent Liberal Democratic Party (LDP), following up 
Prime Minister Nakasone’s comment that Japan serves as an “un- 
sinkable aircraft carrier.” 

For countries that have been loyal to the American side in world 
politics, Reagan’s administration took steps to provide increased 
support. South Korean President Chun, as noted above, was the 
first foreign head ‘of state received at the White House by the 
néwly inaugurated President Reagan in 1981; occurring as it did 
just before election in South Korea, the visit was calculated to 
give an American stamp of approval to the regime and to demon- 
strate that no breaches exist in the alliance between the two coun- 
tries. Vice-President Bush attended the inauguration of Philippine 
President Marcos.later that year and praised the latter for his 
"adherence to democratic principles and democratic processes," a 
remark that he repeated to American news reporters who were well 
aware of allegations of voting fraud in the election of Marcos, the 
continued detention and torture of political prisoners and restric- 
tions on the news media in the Philippines. Should Reagan over- 
ride Congressional efforts to institute protectionism vis-à-vis Japan, 
as expected, it will doubtless be due to Tokyo's loyalty to the U.S., 
which provides a nuclear umbrella around Japan. Increased mili- 
tary aid and more activity of the U.S. 7th Fleet in Southeast Asian 
waters has been seen in Indonesia as a reward for being friendly 
to the U.S, The tripling of military aid to Thailand, a conduit for 
support to the Pol: Pot forces in Kampuchea, has coincided with 
a reassertion that the U.S. will aid Thailand under terms of the 
Manila Pact (SEATO Treaty). 

The “Two China" policy of the Reagan administration was 
calculated to reward the loyalty of Taiwan, longtime friend of the 
right wing of the Republican Party. Under President Carter spare 
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parts of existing weapons were shipped to Taipei without dramatic 
objections from Beijing. Fearing a possible naval blockade con- 
ducted by China, which has the world's largest fleet of missile and 
patrol boats, Taiwan representatives approached the Reagan ad- 
ministration shortly after the election of the new. U.S. president. 
When the Reaganauts were reportedly planning to grant a request 
for advanced jets to Taiwan (an “unsinkable battleship,” accord- 
ing to U.N. Ambassador Jeane Kirkpatrick), the P.R.C. became 
very annoyed indeed. Although Washington decided to approve 
sales of older models of aircraft as a: proposed compromise to 
placate both “Chinas,” Beijing responded by asking for a definite 
date when arms shipments to Taipei would end. According to the 
Reaganauts, China has no choice but to accept Washington's de- 
cision, as it depends upon American military support in case of an 
attack from Moscow. But the Chinese press accused Washington 
of a policy of hegemonism on the issue, and: Chinese leaders have 
begun to distance themselves from the foreign policy of Reagan as 
a result. One example of disagreement is China's endorsement of 
the concept of the New International Economic Order (NIEO) 
at such conferences as the Cancun Summit, the Group of 77 Con- 
ference in New Delhi, and at the United Nations.: 

Meanwhile, the Soviet Union has made peace overtures to China, 
alluding to the “battleship” comment as well as to other considera- 
tions, though Beijing has insisted that a precondition to any politi- 
cal normalization would be a withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
Afghanistan and Indochina. Nonetheless, China has taken steps to 
increase its trade with the U.S.S.R. so that its options will be open. 

Since Reagan did not intend to give China a veto over what it 
sells to Taiwan, Sino-American relations were close to being down- 
graded in early 1982, as they were with the Hague after the sale 
of two submarines by the Netherlands to Taiwan in 1981. Reagan 
feels bound by the Taiwan Relations Act of 1979 with a zeal not 
equalled by his enthusiasm over laws for the protection of the 
environment, as that is how he perceives his electoral mandate. 
Accordingly, he considers the U.S. obligated to ship spare parts 
to Taiwan at a minimum, The transfer of technology to China has 
also been a sore spot; shipment of an IBM 1341 for the Chinese 
census was held up for over a year due to objections from the 
U.S. Defense Department that Beijing might use the computer for 
military purposes. Deng Xioping can provide so few tangible re- 
sults of the Sino-American rapprochement to his rivals in China 
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that he was hoping—obviously in vain—for an American signal 
that would force Taiwan into serious negotiations on the subject 
of reunification. Instead, the Reagan administration promised to 
scale down military aid to. Taiwan in the coming years in order to 
end the diplomatic crisis. Hence, the Reagan administration's 
blunder on the plan to ship advanced jet fighters to Taiwan has 
resulted in poorer relations not only with Beijing but also with 
Taipei. The irony of the situation is that the Kuomintang could 
ultimately turn to their onetime ally, the Soviet Union, for arms 
shipments of a more substantial sort on a regular basis. And China is 
interested in purchasing armaments from France, asserting that its 
interest in U.S. arms will begin only when arms + sales to Taiwan 
come to an end. 

The final plank of Reaganite foreign policy is that free trade 
and world capitalism can serve to satisfy the aspirations of the 
Third World for economic prosperity. Since many Third World 
countries do not have control over their own economies, they seek 
economic assistance. Reagan, thus, is trying to justify massive re- 
ductions in economic aid. He showed his true loyalties when he 
bowed to requests of American mining corporations in submitting 
extensive revisions to the draft treaty on the law of the sea in 1982: 
aid to American corporations takes precedence over Reaganite 
visions of the free flow of international commerce. Seeing the world 
economy as hardly "free" when foreign corporations dominate 
their domestic economies, the Third World's concept of NIEO is 
at odds with Reagan's version of free trade and. world capitalism. 
NIEO, of course, consists of a series of reforms of the world econ- 
omy that might integrate the 'Third World into the prosperity of 
world capitalism but at a gradual cost to the First World not un- 
like that exacted so quickly by the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OPEC) in the 1970s. Accordingly, the 
Reagan administration is challenging a fundamental premise of 
the foreign policies of most Asian and Pacific countries in regard 
to economic issues. 

One interesting aspect of Reaganomics at the world level i is the 
action to assist Detroit against free-market competition from 
automobile manufacturers in Japan, which account for about 22 
per cent of all motor vehicle sales in the U.S.? Washington's pres- 
sure in this matter resulted in a voluntary export limitation of 1.68 
million vehicles by Tokyo during 1981 and 1982. Simultaneously, 
Special Trade Representative Brock has been threatening to sell 
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surplus American produce, much of it subsidized by price supports, 
at prices below those charged in Europe and elsewhere, unless 
tariffs are removed from U.S. products. Pressure on Japan to 
remove barriers to U.S. imports of beef, cigarettes, citrus fruits; 
melons and tobacco serves to aid American sun-belt agriculture, 
just as increased defense spending is the Reaganite subsidy to bail 
out sun-belt manufacturing from economic difficulties. Though in 
January 1983, Nakasone's government lowered tariffs on 96 com- 
modities (including tobacco) in a gesture of goodwill, it should 
be noted that Japan already buys more American agricultural 
products than any other country. Tokyo’s underlying rationale is 
to balance trade deficits for purchasing Arab oil with surpluses 
elsewhere, while seeking agricultural self-sufficiency by subsidizing 
enough farmers in key prefectures that it can secure votes that 
otherwise might be cast for Communist or Socialist candidates. 


MORE ASIAN PROBLEMS 


Is the U.S. the "sick man" of the Pacific? It would appear that 
the Reagan administration is beset with contradictions between 
domestic corporate and political pressure, right-wing ideology and 
the need to coriduct realistically the foreign policy of a peaceloving 
superpower, Although the Soviet Union has not extended itself 
since Reagan took office, and the U.S. has avoided war during 
the first two years of the Reagan presidency, -by trial and error 
the Reaganauts have managed to create more problems 1 in Asta and 
the Pacific than existed before. 

We may summarize the nine points in thé following terms. First 
of all, the fundamental shift in foreign policy, shattering as it does 
any illusions about lingering bipartisanship, means that American 
diplomacy chronically lacks long-term continuity. In the short run, 
countries have been faced with threats and sanctions to fall into 
step with Reaganism, whether they agree or not. The obsession 
with the “Soviet menace" has. distorted policies about the rest of 
the world to such an extent that pronouncements from Washington 
have tended to lack coherence, let alone consistency. The promise 
of “strong leadership” has not produced anything decisive or use- 
ful in Asia or the Pacific. Efforts to intimidate the U.S.S.R. have 
placed the Reagan administration too often in a role easily char- 
acterized by Soviet propagandists as that of warmonger. Moscow 
stands firm in relation to its allies in Afghanistan and Vietnam, 
has begun to renew ties with China and India, and North Korea 
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may have to turn to the U.S.S.R, next. Rather than decreasing 
vulnerability to Soviet weapons, the current Reaganist rearmament 
program has started a new arms race, made world public opinion 
feel less secure from the prospect of nuclear warfare, and the re- 
sulting economic downturn has entailed record bankruptcies of 
American firms. While the Soviet Union has not backed down 
anywhere, Reagan had to retreat on several occasions, as the conse- 
quences of his “Two China" policy, sanctions against European 
countries financing the.pipeline. from the U.S.S.R., and rigid arms 
reduction bargaining strategy which became ‘politically intolerable. 
Meanwhile, the transfers of weapons to Pakistan and South Korea 
are accelerating subregional arms races. Washington has been 
quite unsuccessful in mobilizing the world against the Soviet Union. 
While the Reagan administration clearly is trying to reward loyal 
allies with military shipments, other countries are keeping their 
distance from U.S. cold war policy. Similarly, the Franco-Egyptian 
peace plan for the Middle East appears to be recelving more 
serious consideration than Reagan’s initiatives. Reagan’s advocacy 
of free trade and world capitalism as the solution for the world's 
economic ills may be translated as follows: poor countriés receive 
no more. consideration tham poor persons inside the U.S. Indeed, 
despite the results.of the 1982 Congressional elections, Reagan an- 
nounced a plan on Thanksgiving Day 1982.to tax unemployment 
compensation benefits, provoking yet another. storm o protest 
domestically. | 

We may be tempted to add a tenth plank—the verbal arrogance 
of the Reaganauts. The. anti-Soviet rhetoric is clearly intended to 
put the Kremlin on the defensive, but the U.S:S:R. has responded 
by attacking foolish policies and impolitic statements. What.is the 
point of Ambassador Kirkpatrick's remark about Taiwan as an 
"unsinkable battleship" except to infuriate Beijing? Keeping on 
as ambassador to South Korea an academician . who referred in 
1980 to Koreans as “lemmings who would follow any political 
leader" and in 1982 to South Korean opposition.leaders as "spoiled 
brats who have no public sympathy" can only furthér underscore 
the obscuritanism of Reaganism, which has been characterized as 
"dingbat diplomacy" by one observer. 3 Evidently, the Reagan ad- 
ministration takes fiendish Rc in fanning the flames ot world- 
wide anti-Americanism. ''- 

An evaluation of the so-called six pillars yields a similar « con- 
clusion of less American influence in Asia and the Pacific than 
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before Reagan. Pillar I—that the U.S. will remain a Pacific power 
— means that American troops will remain at existing bases, though 
it does not imply that American military forces will be committed 
to any future war in the region. On this pillar American policy is 
firm and united, but the content is purely symbolic. Japan, sec- 
ondly, has been pressured into increasing the self-defense propor- 
tion of its budget so that it can defend itself against incursions 
coming up to 1,000 miles from its shores. But the current level of 
the increase is not enough to handle defense even 10 miles from 
the shores of Japan. And American forces are to remain stationed 
in Japan as án admission that Japan will not have the defense 
capability implicit in pillar II for-the foreseeable future. As for 
South Korea, arms transfers from the U.S. will clearly have to be 
counterbalanced by the North, with no change in the strategic 
balance whatsoever; the result of pillar III is to reassure Koreans 
thát they have superpower allies who stand ready to supply the 
wherewithal for another peninsular bloodbath. 

China has resisted being classified as pillar IV in American 
strategy by such actions as a refusal to consider purchases of Amer- 
ican weapons. ASEAN—pillar V—seeks a policy in Indochina that 
would establish a Kampuchean. buffer between Thailand and 
Vietnam, and American policy supports ASEAN in this objective. 
But the effect is to prolong Vietnamese military dominance of 
Indochina along with a Soviet présence that would otherwise be 
unnecessary. Pillar VI, the Rapid Development Force (RDF), has 
not yet been readied for action, and it is premised on an assump- 
tion of conventional military operations in a world that has many 
unconventional threats to peace and security. Thus, all six pillars 
have ‘internal, contradictions, and they fail to support the founda- 
tions for a’ solid framework for peace in Asia and the Pacific. 
Countries not mentioned in ‘the six pillars, meanwhile, have been 
served notice that they are out of American strategic policy con- 
sideration. The next U.S. president, in order to reverse these 
trends, will have a crowded agenda of delicate diplomacy. The 
“sick man” may become cured of his malady by medicine consisting 
of negotiations that treat other countries more as equals in a global 
partnership for peace and prosperity. 

Fortunately, the damage of Reaganism in Asia and the Pacific 
is far less tangible than in Latin America, whére Yankee im- 
perialism is a rallying cry for revolutionaries in many countries. 
The Soviet Union has become a Pacific power in recent years, and 
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some sort of Àmerican response is to be expected, though Reagan- 
ism has not been particularly helpful to long-range strategic con- 
siderations in the region. If the Asian and Pacific countries learn 
to base their foreign policies on more independent considerations, 
based on their own national interests, this may perhaps be a more 
lasting benefit of the antediluvianism of Reagan's foreign policy. 
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INTERNATIONAL OIL POLITICS 
By Sheikh R. Ali | 





^ Sot 
HE big concern in the 1970s was that skyrocketing oil prices 
would bring about a worldwide recession, and rising prices 
did contribute greatly to plunging the world into the feared 
recession; Now there is the opposite fear of the repercussions from 
declining oil prices. The drop in prices would be an extremely 
serious problem if this forced the oil-producing countries to default 
on their debts. And the situation is not promising. Oil production by 
the members of the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries (OPEC) is expected to be less this year than last year. Be- 
cause of the special nature of the. oil industry, there is the danger 
that this could bring about a collapse of the pricing system. 

The decade of the 1970s witnessed an extraordinary rise in the 
power of the oil-exporting countries which had for some time 
eroded the control of international oil companies and had been 
slowly boosting prices up to the dramatic increases beginning in 
1973. 

The most significant shift in control, however, was the expansion 
of direct marketing of oil by many members of OPEC. Until 
this shift, the transnational companies or the so-called seven sisters 
dominated oil business in the world.! Since the Arab oil embargo 
of 1973, many state-owned enterprises of producer nations have 
increased the share of oil that they market directly to consumers. 
Directly marketed oil rose from eight per cent of trade in 1973 to 
42 per cent in 1980. 

The continuing worldwide recession, coupled with the conserva- 
tion of energy and the consequent oil glut, served to keep prices 
down throughout 1982. This created severe strains within OPEC. 
Last year, there were several price cuts by both the OPEC and non- 
OPEC nations. Many emergency meetings broke up in disagree- 
ment, as members fought over production and price ceilings. It is 
not surprising that the continued existence of OPEC as an effective 
body is being called into question. 
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The persistent slack oil demand and soft prices have led to 
many pleasant and unpleasant developments. The non-OPEC na- 
tions began to produce and sell: more oil at a competitive price 
to the hitherto almost monopolistic OPEC market. The oil supply 
sources shifted dramatically from OPEC to non-OPEC which 
provided 50 per cent of the world's oil needs. The increased oil 
revenue in the hands of the OPEC nations has been helpful to 
them to finance highly ambitious, in some cases unrealistic, develop- 
ment plans; it has led to an increase in luxury spending that 
presented its own problems. Nigeria, a leading OPEC nation, went 
almost bankrupt last year but was ultimately saved by Saudi Arabia 
which offered her loans. The decline in oil prices also brought 
Mexico, a major non-OPEC oil producer, to the brink of economic 
collapse, from which it was rescued by the United States. In return 
for this friendly gesture, Mexico agreed to deliver additional 
quantities of oil amounting to U.S.$1 billion for the U.S. Strategic 
Oil Reserve. 

After 1o years of unchallenged supremacy over the oil market 
and with freedom to continually raise prices, the 13 members of 
OPEC began battling among themselves over what to do about the 
precipitous drop in prices and weakening demand for oil. OPEC, 
staggered by the threat of a global price war, agreed on March 14, 
1983, to cut its price nearly 15 per cent and to limit each mem- 
ber's oil production. Besides dropping the benchmark price from 
U.S.$34-to U.S.$29 a barrel, OPEC set an overall production limit 
of 17.5 million barrels per day. This was the first time in its 23-year 
history that the OPEC cartel has reduced prices. OPEC ‘agreed 
to its unprecedented: reduction after Britain, an important non- 
OPEC oil exporter, decided earlier to slash its oil price by U.S.$3 
a barrel. Still many OPEC ministers believe that the price cut is 
temporary and that reduced production and lower prices will 
quickly eliminate the oversupply. 

To save face.and to show an outward unity, the OPEC members 
reached the price and production cut agreement after a prolonged 
meeting in London. But.not all of. the OPEC members can abide 
by the agreement for long. Individual members in desperate need 
of funds are likely to break ranks by undercutting quotas and by 
dropping prices below those agreed on. Indeed, within five days 
of the London pact, Iran ignored the U.S.529 benchmark price 
and sold its oil at U.S.$26 per barrel. Other nations like Algeria, 
Nigeria, Indonesia, Iraq and Venezuela may also sell oil below the 
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official price to keep up their development plans and to support 
large populations in each of these countries. The biggest threat to 
OPEC’s price stability may come from outside. The Soviet Union 
earns an estimated 60 per cent of its hard currency from its oil 
exports. They sell 40 per cent of their oil on the spot market. The 
Soviets take whatever price they can get. 

lhe oil crisis has given way to an overabundance. The glut, 
popularized in the news media as indicating the success of con- 
servation measures and uses of alternative energy sources, is prob- 
ably a transitory phenomenon, Oil consumption in the biggest con- 
suming nation, the U.S., dropped in 1982 by 3 million barrels per 
day. About half of this reduction was due to increased efficiency 
in the use of energy and to fuel substitution. The remainder was 
the result of recession and unemployment. 


THREE-PARTY CONFLICT 


There is a three-party conflict among the oil-producing coun- 
tries, oil companies and consumers. Oil needs and problems are 
ubiquitous, permeating political realities and subject to economic 
constraints, resource allocations and potential technological break- 
throughs. They are further complicated by massive environmental 
impacts. 

Today’s energy crisis in the world was triggered, but not caused, 
by the Arab-Israeli war of 1973 and the resultant oil embargo. 
The geometric growth in demand for energy among the developed 
nations had drawn far too little attention as the finite supplies 
were consumed. 

The increasing demand for oil in all countries has caused it to 
become the most important source of energy in the world. Inter- 
national oil is a multi-billion dollar industry that affects, in varying 
degrees, the balance of payments between the oil-exporting and 
consuming countries. 

The cheapest and most abundant oil supplies are concentrated 
in the Middle East. A corollary to this oil concentration is the 
dependence of the industrialized world upon it. When in 1973 the 
Arabs implemented their threat to reduce production and imposed 
an embargo on oil supplies to the world, they also stepped up 
efforts through diplomatic channels to have Israel withdraw from 
the occupied Arab lands. Since then, the Middle East has con- 
tinued to be the scene of strife among the powers of the world. 

The conflicting and in some ways the contrasting interests of 
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the producing and consuming countries and the multinational oil 
companies have gained the attention of the governments and peo- 
ples of the world. The most powerful and least vulnerable among 
them, the U.S., has become increasingly alarmed to find that it 
was importing ever-larger quantities of oil, mostly from the Middle 
East. Japan depends on the Middle East for about 80 per cent of 
its oil and, to a lesser extent, Western Europe. It makes Middle 
Eastern oil a vital necessity for the continued progress and even 
survival of the industrialized world, 

During the oil embargo, the Soviet Union sought maximum 
gain from the weakening of the Western economies and the strains 
on the capitalist world. The Soviets maintained a public posture 
as friend of the Arabs in their war efforts against Israel and a 
benefactor in the Arab nations’ struggle against the Western oil 
monopolies. The Soviets have supported the oil price increases. 
The emerging influence of the Soviet Union in the oil producing- 
exporting nations and the marked decline of U.S. influence in 
most of those countries is now threatening the world energy supply. 

Projection on the Soviet Union’s oil prospects fluctuates. But, 
on the whole, it seems that the Soviet Union will continue to be 
one of the world’s largest producers of oil and a net exporter for 
the foreseeable future. Soviet influence in the Arab world, espe- 
cially in Algeria, Iraq, Libya, Syria and South Yemen, is strong. 
Revolution remains a possibility in the conservative Arab states 
and the Soviet Union can be expected to exploit any instability 
that may develop. | | 

In a world where the price and availability of oil are of critical 
importance to many countries, the emergence of China as an oil- 
producing and exporting country may be a welcome relief. Al- 
though the enthusiastic and rosy estimates of record-breaking pro- 
duction and new oil discoveries on land and offshore are encour- 
aging for the world, they are unrealistic. Those familiar with 
Chinese estimates and statistics of oil reserves and production know 
they are nothing more than exercises in speculation. At present the 
Chinese and the Russians contribute little to the world oil trade. 
But the Russians are capable of supplying much more than they do. 

The Organization of Arab Petroleum Exporting Countries’ 
(OAPEC) decision to impose a destination embargo in 1973 
catapulted the parent organization, OPEC, into a position of great 
power in the world. OPEC suddenly found itself able to com- 
mand oil prices higher than anyone had ever thought possible. 
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Both the Arabs and non-Árab members of OPEC supported the 
price revolution with their politically motivated oil weapon against 
the U.S. and other supporters of Israel. But even after the embargo 
had ended, almost a decade ago, production and pricing decisions 
remained with OPEC. 

There have been three oil regimes in world politics. The first 
oil regime did not reconcile the oil interests of consumers and pro- 
ducers, but it secured interests of the industrialized nations well 
enough to provide a solid base for mutual beneficence with re- 
markable longevity. The second regime gave the world low prices 
and increasing supplies. The third began with confrontation and 
ballooning prices of oil. The confrontation is likely to continue 
until diversified sources of energy are developed and oil is replaced 
as a vital commodity. 

"The third oil regime is dominated by three nations—the United 
States as the largest consumer, Saudi Arabia as the largest non- 
Communist producer and the Soviet Union as the largest producer 
in the world, mostly for its domestic use. In the event of a new oil 
crisis, the Russians may take advantage of its oil by selling more 
to the needy countries. The Soviets may also be willing to sell or 
exchange oil for American food and high technology. Another new 
development that OPEC’s high oil price has precipitated is the 
effort to increase oil-production by the non-OPEC nations. A sig- 
nificant development has been the growing importance of Mexico 
as a producer of oil and gas for the world market, particularly the 
U.S. market, Increased Mexican oil sales to the U. S. has lessened 
the latter’s dependence on OPEC. | 


SUPPLY, DEMAND AND PRICE 


Perceptions of oil supply, demand and price change continually. 
The 1973-74 Arab oil embargo, the 1978-79 interruption in 
Iranian exports and the outbreak of war between Iraq and Iran 
are all periods in which the level of inventories is cited to explain 
why oil supply — are more serious than puget have been 
expected. 

A new outlook seems to be emerging in the. TM Many ob- 
servers believe that; barring a major accident, the oil supply and 
demand balance will remain slack, World demand for oil is 
shrinking. To be sure, oil is still king, but the nature of its power 
is changing. Oil has ceased to rule through the pressure of its 
quantity but through price hikes. And these high prices have forced 
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everybody to conserve and find alternatives for oil. 

Three factors must not be overlooked in understanding the 
politics of oil supply, demand and price. These are location, pro- 
duction and consumption. In order to better understand the intri- 
cacies of the relationship among these factors and of the bargaining 
process that has evolved between producers and consumers, some 
analysis of the present energy situation is in order. 

. The expansion of the oil industry in the 19th century and of 
the early years of the goth century had a sound basis in peace and 
in the efforts of many peoples to raise their standard of living. ‘The 
growing indispensability of oil has made its availability imperative. 
Mounting demand makes its production and distribution an attrac- 
tive commercial proposition. Never has oil and its supply and 
demand been more competitive than it is now.. 

It is important to note that oil is located randomly according 
to geological laws, with no regard for political boundaries or eco- 
nomics. It is found at nature's disposal. The need and demand for 
fossil fuels to furnish energy is a relatively new phenomenon. Only 
with the development of the modern industrial state have fossil 
fuels been used intensively for a variety of purposes. 

The world shifted.to oil during World War I to fuel its indus- 
trial military and technological machinery; it then became in- 
evitable that the Middle East would be of central significance in 
the world power equation. For the first 70 years of this century, 
the potentials of its resources were not realized. Lacking indigenous 
technological knowledge, economically feeble, and generally sub- 
jected to the control of Western colonial powers, the oil-producing 
countries lacked the know-how to determine the fate of their own 
resources. The key decisions concerning exploration, production, 
marketing and pricing were made by large Western oil companies 
or by their governments in Europe and the U.S. 

Following World War II and coinciding with the strong na- 
tionalist movements that swept the developing Third World, the 
oil-producing countries began to demand greater control over their 
resources, Át first, these demands took the forin of insistence on 
higher prices for oil and larger royalties. In short, the political 
leaders of the oil-rich countries fought in the beginning for better 
bargains. With the formation of OPEC in 1960, followed by the 
succession of meetings in Tripoli and Tehran in the early 1970s 
and the quadrupling of prices during the. Arab-Israeli war of 
October 1973, the entire process of international decision-making 
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about oil was revolutionalized. The producing countries, now no 
longer content merely to drive better bargains, challenged the 
entire bargaining system and succeeded in wresting complete con- 
trol from the transnational oil organizations, From then on, the 
producing countries became the repositories of authority concern- 
ing the entire industry of hydrocarbon production and exploitation. 
It is now the oil companies and the consuming countries which 
have been put on the defensive. In fact, the international oil com- 
panies are now, by and large, agents or contractors for the OPEC 
nations. 

To comprehend further the problem of oil supply, demand and 
price on a global basis, the balance between production and con- 
sumption in various countries and regions must be considered. The 
countries which produce more than they consume must act as a 
source of supply for the countries which produce less than they 
consume. 

In the 1960s some producing countries, notably the U.S. and 
the Soviet Union, were both exporters and importers of oil, During 
this period when the U.S. production exceeded domestic consump- 
tion, the Caribbean region was a major source of supply for Eastern 
Hemisphere requirements. Most of the Caribbean production came 
from Venezuela, which was second only to the U.S. in annual 
production. Although its production has been rising, the Western 
Hemisphere as a whole does not produce enough oil to meet its 
own requirements. 

Beginning with 1970, production was not increased to keep up 
with the ever-growing demand, and therefore, oil reserves in the 
U.S. began to deplete sharply. Although the demand for oil was 
growing in the U.S., no important discoveries had been made. In 
this OPEC saw an opportunity to profit arismg. Without wasting 
time, in December 1970 OPEC called for, among other things, an 
increase in the tax rate and in the price of oil. Alarmed by the 
decline in domestic oil production, the U.S. Department of State 
convened a meeting of the representatives of oil-importing coun- 
tries in Paris for the purpose of convincing them that it was in 
their best interests to agree to the higher price of oil. 

In the Tehran Agreement of February 1971 and the Tripoli 
Agreement of April 1971, OPEC fixed prices for oil at the pro- 
duction stage and provided for a 2.5 per cent annual increase in 
price plus five cents a barrel to take into account the rate of infla- 
tion, These agreements were welcomed by the U.S. Department of 
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State, which said that "the international oil business was entering 
an era of good feeling, one of stability that would last at least five 
years.” | 

The U.S. demonstrated its weakness as the largest consumer 
of oil by welcoming OPEC’s decision to increase the price. Once 
this was done there was very little that could be accomplished to 
prevent subsequent price hikes. Iran, because of its credibility as 
a strong pro-Western nation in American eyes and as a continuous 
supplier of oil to the Western nations and Israel, could take the 
initiative in the Tehran and Tripoli agreements, “It was Iran 
that took the lead in asking for higher tax rates immediately after 
the early Libyan agreements, and Iran was the first to get a price 
increase for heavy crude oil?” 

After a slow growth in 1971, crude oil production received a 
new impetus in 1972 when production in all countries reached 
about 52 million barrels per day, or about five per cent more than 
during the year before. The year's growth was concentrated in a 
relatively small number of countries, foremost among which were 
Saudi Arabia and Iran. 

On the one hand lran increased its oil production to take ad- 
vantage of the higher price by selling more, and on the other it 
took the lead again in the Geneva Agreement in January 1972 to 
raise the price of oil by 20 cents per barrel to offset U.S. dollar. 
devaluation in August 1971. After that, OPEC at a meeting in 
June 1973 raised the price of oil by another 15 cents per barrel, 
again to offset U.S. dollar devaluation in February 1973. In August, 
Iran wiped out the 19-year-old consortium agreement covering 
onshore oil production. What was forthcoming was still another 
oil price hike, In September, OPEC decided to introduce a con- 
siderable increase in posted prices, and thence in royalties, effective 
as of October 16, 1973. The OPEC nations also “called for a 
renegotiation of the Tehran Agreement, noting that the current 
rate of inflation far exceeded the 2.5 per cent rate contemplated 
in that agreement." Both OPEC and the oil companies agreed 
to negotiate, but the negotiations were never completed. In October 
the OPEC members in the Gulf, led by Iran, unilaterally increased 
the price of oil, raising it from the then existing price of U.S.$3.01 
per barrel to U.S.$5.11. *For the first time, the oil-exporting nations 
took the pricing function completely into their own hands.’” Thus 
the established process of negotiating between OPEC and the oil 
companies ended abruptly. It was an overt political act on the 
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part of OPEC, not an economic matter, to end prematurely the 
process of negotiation unilaterally in violation of their agreement 
reached in Tehran in 1971. 


FUNDAMENTAL CHANGE IN STRUCTURE 


A fundamental change in the structure of the oil industry took 
place after OPEC reneged on the principle of the Tehran Agree- 
ment which was supposed to last for five years, that is, until 1976. 
Now the producing countries could dictate the terms of pricing 
and other conditions of oil sales. In this Iran has been in the fore- 
front, rather at the expense of the Arab nations. The Iranian 
chairman of the gulf "chapter" of OPEC was present at the historic 
meeting of OAPEC in Kuwait on October 17, 1973.5 The very 
fact that Iran, a non-Arab nation, was present at the meeting of 
OAPEC, an exclusive Arab oil cartel, was suspicious. As subse- 
quent events showed, Iran indeed had an ulterior motive. 

At the beginning of the OAPEC meeting in Kuwait, Saudi 
Arabia successfully resisted attempts to set an embargo against the 
Western nations. Even Kuwait announced that it. would contribute 
U.S.$350 million to the warring Arab states’ efforts but that it did 
not want to stop oil output. It seems that the Iranian presence 
at the OAPEC meeting was to influence the Arab nations to cut off 
oil supplies to pro-Israeli nations. The decision to cut off the pro- 
duction of oil was announced by the Iranian chairman of gulf 
OPEC before the handwritten Arabic text of the resolution of 
Arab oil ministers was distributed to newsmen.? Maintaining its 
posture of friendship toward the Western nations and at the ex- 
pense of the Arab nations, Iran wanted to increase oil production 
and sell it at an exorbitant price to the industrialized world and 
even to Israel. Taking advantage of the embargo, Iran proposed 
to increase the posted price of oil to U.S.$23 a barrel at a meeting 
of OPEC in Tehran in December 1973.? At the instruction of then 
king Faisal, Saudi Arabian Oil Minister Sheikh Yamani not only 
resisted the move but clashed with the Shah of Iran, who finally 
settled for a price of U.S.$11.65 a barrel, effective as of January 
1, 1974. This was the officially established price, but as happens 
in crisis situations, Iran sold oil at more than U.S.$16 a barrel at 
auction while the embargo was in effect.” 

The energy shortage became a problem of a major proportion 
in many parts of the world during 1973-74. Especially hard hit 
were the industrialized nations of the West and Japan. The prob- 
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lem concerning fuel supply was caused basically by the continuing 
rapid growth in demand for energy, particularly in the form of 
petroleum products. For example, oil consumption in Western 
Europe rose sevenfold from 1956 to 1973, when the Arab coun- 
tries of the Middle East and North Africa cut back production in 
retaliation for the Western, principally U.S., support of Israel 
during the Arab-Israeli war. The Arab countries virtually declared 
an “oil war" on the West and Japan. The seriousness of the energy 
supply shortage was underscored by the fact that in 1973 Western 
Europe depended on the Middle East for more than 70 per cent 
of its oil and Japan relied on the region for over 80 per cent of 
its supply. The U.S. was much less dependent on imported oil, but 
the Arab oil embargo, nonetheless, had a considerable impact on 
America. 

Whereas 1973 and 1974 had been years of confrontation in oil 
affairs, 1975 and 1976 were years of dialogue and discussion. After 
a freeze on oil prices was agreed upon by OPEC in December 
1974, the next price increase of io per cent was announced in 
September 1975. After maintaining Saudi Arabia's imposed price 
freeze for most of the year in 1976,'the OPEC members split i in 
December, with Saudi Arabia and United Arab Emirates raising 
the oil price by five per cent and the remaining members by to 
per cent. The price hike on June 28, 1977 was between 16 and 
24 per cent. Again in: December 1978, a further price increase of 
14.5 per cent was announced, 

After the most fractious meeting in OPEC's history i in December 
1979, the cartel failed to agree on any uniform price. As a result 
there was no official price of oil for some time. Then a temporary 
compromise was reached at Vienna in September 1980. Under 
this agreement the’ price of Saudi oil would go up by U.S.$2 a 
barrel to U.S. $30. while the other OPEC members would freeze 
their prices at existing levels, which averaged about U.S. $32 per 
barrel. In. October 1981 OPEC fixed a new united price of 
U.S.$34 a barrel and froze it through the erid of 1982. Saudi Arabia 
mieticulously adhered to this price. The other OPEC members 
upped their benchmark price to U.S.$36. 


REDISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH 


The most. obvious and immediate effect of the oil price hikes 
in the 1970s was a redistribution of wealth. While many nations 
sank into recession, the OPEC countries suddenly became flush 
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with money. By the end of 1980 they had accumulated some 
US. $300 billion in foreign assets. The trade surplus of the OPEC 
countries reached: U.S.$152.5 billion. 

The OPEC nations recycled: their foreign exchange SETS in 
three ways: (1) by buying Western consumer goods, military hard- 
ware, industrial equipment, food and other commodities; (2) by 
investing their funds in development projects at home and abroad, 
especially the U.S. and Western Europe, and (3) by lending the 
money through official and private channels to oilless poor nations. 

Higher oil prices have a relatively minor impact upon indus- 
trialized countries, since they can borrow to finance their oil im- 
ports until broader adjustment ensues. The non-industrialized na- 
tions have no such options and their economic hardship is not 
considered fundamental to global economic order. As Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology (MIT) economist Morris A. Adelman 
points out, “it’s the underdeveloped countries that certainly are 
hurt as much or more than anyone by high oil prices, but they 
don't say a word."!! Sooner or later the poor people are likely to 
insist on redress for their grievances, if the hopeless situation per- 
sists. Realizing this, the oil exporters have begun to soften their 
attitude toward the poor nations and are volunteering economic 
assistance, in some cases in greater amounts than the Western na- 
tions had done in the past. 

The escalation in oil prices has had a dramatic effect on inter- 
national trade balances and monetary debt. The higher oil prices 
have caused trade deficits in almost all oil-importmg countries. 
While the rich nations with economic flexibility have been able to 
adjust to the shock of the oil price revolution, the poorer countries 
in the developing world are being overwhelmed with debt. By one 
account the total debt burden of the developing countries has 
soared from U.S.$100 billion in 1973 to U.S.$500 billion at the 
end of 1981.” 

To cope with this situation the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) established a special oil-lending or recycling facility with 
funds provided by the OPEC nations, Initially, OPEC contributed 
U.S.$9.6 billion for this purpose. Nearly all of this amount was 
lent to the poor countries. The developed countries created within 
IMF a U.S.$25 billion full “safety net” fund for the 24 nations 
belonging to the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD). | 

The higher prices have remained in effect for nearly a decade. 
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Of particular importance are massive balance of payments prob- 
léms and the related inflation that continue to plague the world 
economic scene. The economic situation would imply that import- 
ing nations would suffer a corrésponding balance of payments 
deficit. This deficit due to oil purchases by the developed nations 
is estimated at U.S.$50 billion a year, and that of the developing 
nations at nearly U.S.$70 billion. The developed economies can 
somehow absorb this deficit, but the less developed economies just 
go deeper in debt. Many oilless developing countries remain pér- 
manently on the verge of bankruptcy. 

With the transfer of wealth has come a concomitant shift in 
power. Not only did the major oil-producing states control a vital 
resource without which industrialized economies would collapse; 
they also had accumulated huge financial reserves and assets. Al- 
though the petrodollars are invested mostly in the industrialized 
economies, they could be withdrawn by the OPEC nations to desta- 
bilize various currencies or weaken the economies of the indus- 
trialized nations. 

The damages that higher oil prices have inflicted on Western 
and: Japanese economies handicaps them in the arms race with the 
Soviet Union. This works against the interest of such oil rulers as 
the Saudi Arabian monarchy which depends on the Western pro- 
tection against communism and subversion. The discontent fostered 
by recession, inflation and unemployment may feed authori- 
tarianism in industrial nations. In the Third World oilless coun- 
tries, governments struggling against worsening economic situations 
are growing more authoritarian, dictatorial and repressive. Their 
leaders find aggressively assertive foreign policy as a means to 
divert blame for their internal problems on foreign scapegoats. A 
rising level of tension is the outcome of such policies. 

The Third World countries were hurt more than the indus- 
trialized nations by the oil embargo and the oil price increase that 
accompanied it. Fortunately, two developments have come to their 
rescue. First, OPEC has given a substantial share of its oil windfall 
to the Third World countries to support their balance of payments, 
help finance their projects and offer other financial assistance and 
jobs. Second, OPEC is also providing financial assistance for 
energy and food production in the Third World. This is helping 
some Third World countries in discovering oil. 

Still, a tremendous economic disparity between oil haves and 
have-nots remains, In this situation two kinds of interlocking diplo- 
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macy are emerging: (1) resource diplomacy and (2) basket diplo- 
macy. The concept of resource diplomacy is evolving as a result 
of a seemingly limitless demand on critical resources. Basket diplo- 
macy is an attempt to turn begging hands into productive hands by 
those’ nations which are victims of their resource constraints. 
These nations are relying to a greater degree on foreign aid to 
help stem the tide rushing to the point of economic no return. 

One optimistic sign for outsiders is that after almost a decade 
of unchallenged control over steadily rising oil prices, dissension 
and discontent have broken out within the 13 members of OPEC. At 
issue is how to deal with the precipitous drop in prices arid world- 
wide demand. As a result of recession in the U.S, and conservation 
measures practiced by all oil-consuming nations, worldwide pro- 
duction of oil has exceeded: demand. So the oil crisis has brought 
about an oil glut, an oversupply. This coupled with the psychologi- 
cal insularity of the OPEC nations has already produced the desired 
effects on the price of ‘oil: 

But to sustain the higher prices of oil the OPEC nations are trying 
to cut back production. Not all of them can do so. Indeed some 
such as Algeria, Iraq, Iran and Indonesia must increase their pro- 
duction, not only to keep up with their development plans and 
other programs, but also to save themselves from bankruptcy. Can 
the largest OPEC producer, the Saudis, lower their present pro- 
duction of 4.5 million barrels a day enough to mop up the glut? 
The Saudi ruling family has so many financial obligations from 
the income derived from the one-crop economy that it cannot re- 
duce the income below that represented possibly by 4 million 
barrels a day. Saudi Arabia is indeed feeling some financial pinch. 
After dropping its production last year, Saudi Arabia has been 
using the interest earned on its U.S.$175 billion investments, in- 
stead of simply reinvesting the money. There are indications that 
the Saudis may dip into principal? Therefore, to reduce oil pro- 
duction below the current level would create internal and external 
political and economic trouble that the Saudi rulers are anxious 
to avoid. After all, they do not want to see Saudi Arabia becoming 
the next Iran. On top of that, supplies from the non-OPEC nations 
already climbed above OPEC’s for the first time last year. “For 
obvious reasons the OPEC nations do not want to lose their market 
to the non-OPEC producers. 

:. Uncertainties will continue to exist concerning both the demand 
for oil and the terms on which oil will be supplied in the future. 
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Demand will depend on the rate of grow th of the world economy 
and the reactions to high prices. 

As production capacity increases all over the odd and demand 
decreases, we can - anticipate: downward pressure on prices. The 
drivé toward energy self-sufficiency 1 in the -world and particularly 
in the largest consuming nation, the. U.S., through conservation, 
recovery of oil from onshore and offshore areas; and development 
of various alternative sources of energy will go a long. vay in re- 
ducing America’s dependency on imported. oil. 

In the meantime, if another .Arab-Israeli war . broke: out, the 
Arabs could be expected to use their oil weapon again. In theory, 
the Arabs can be expected to use their oil weapon for political 
advantage, but in practice, another embargo will probably have 
more dangerous consequences for the Arabs as the non-OPEC na- 
tions, including the Soviet Union, have sufficient oil to take over the 
world market. A selective embargo against the U.S. would stand 
little chance of success. However, a total embargo against the 
entire non-Communist world could be met by a military response 
from the West. Therefore, Arab petrolism as a political weapon 
has only a minimal prospect of success. 

In sum, another oil embargo like the one in 1973 would be 
economically disastrous for the oil-producing and exporting coun- 
tries. The Soviet Union could sell more oil to the industrialized 
capitalist world than Saudi Arabia. The OPEC countries can no 
longer afford to raise oil prices indiscriminately. They would be 
hurting more and more their friends, the oilless Third World coun- 
tries. Oil will play an insignificant role in the Arab attempt to settle 
its differences with Israel. Finally, oil prices will be subject to 
manipulation by OPEC, but the prices may not rise spectacularly 
nor will they drop significantly. 

If glut prevails, the present fragile market structures may offer 
some stability for consumers. But, if supplies again become tight, 
consumers are likely to be faced with renewed instability in the 
world oil market. It seems prudent that consumers reduce their 
dependence on imported oil. 

The overriding conclusion is thus inevitable. In the near future 
no firm reliance can be safely placed on the availability of the 
OPEC oil at manageable prices. The experience of the 1970s 
taught the consumers this lesson very well. The outlook for the 
remaining years of the 1980s is precarious. 
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RECENT TRENDS IN CHINA'S 
F OREIGN POLICY 


By Golam W. Choudhury 


HE foreign policy of the People’s Republic of China 

(P.R.C.) since its founding in 1949 has largely been pre- 

| occupied with its security problems vis-à-vis the two super- 
powers—the United States and the Soviet Union. 

_The two main objectives of China's post-cultural revolution for- 
eign policy in the 1970s were cultivating better and closer relations 
with the U.S. and counteracting the Soviet threats and challenges 
resulting from the increasing Sino-Soviet rift. By the beginning of 
the decade of 1980s, China's policy of cultivating friendship with 
the U.S. suffered serious setbacks mainly as a result of President 
Ronald Reagan's insistence on supplying arms to Taiwan and go 
slow policy on the transferring of high technology to the P.R.C.' 
Simultaneously the Soviet Union seemed to have perceived Beijing's 
frustration with Washington and began a slow process of nor- 
malization of relations with the P.R.C. The result is that after 
years of referring to the Soviet Union alone as the principal threat 
to world stability, China has resumed its criticism of the U.S. as 
a superpower vying with Moscow for hegemony over the Third 
World. “The U.S. and the Soviet Union," wrote the official Xinhua 
News Agency, "belong to the same category. In the eyes of the 
other countries they are superpowers." Xinhua wrote in a similar 
tone on February 6, 1983 as soon as George Shultz's four-day 
goodwill visit to Beijing ended. Such a portrayal of the U.S. was 
familiar in ‘the 1950s and 1960s: But with the establishment of 
new relations as a result of Nixon-Kissinger diplomacy in 1972 
and further development of Sino-American relations under Carter- 
Brzezinski in 1979, the leadership of Deng Xiaoping muted the 
reference to the U.S. as a superpower and focused its charge of 
hegemonism on the Soviet Union. 

As a result of China’s frustration with the two superpowers, 
China is trying to enhance its image as the champion of the devel- 
oping Third World. This has been shown in China's active par- 
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ticipation in North-South economie dialogue and also in its suc- 
cessful efforts at the United Nations to block the reelection of 
Kurt Waldheim in favor of a secretary-general from the Third 
World. 

On January 24, 1983 Beijing Review wrote on recent ‘trends i in 
China’s foreign policy: “China adopts an independent diplomacy. 
China will never tag after any big power or bloc of powers nor 
will it succumb to pressure from any big nation. China has no 
intention of-balancing the scales between the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union. We are against whoever seeks hegemony, be it the U.S. or 
the Soviet Union.” Recently the Chinese leaders have repeatedly 
pointed out China’s bitter opposition to President Reagan’s soft 
policy toward Taiwan. China declared: “It is no secret that we 
oppose U.S. violation of the basic principles regarding ‘Taiwan in 
the 1979 Sino-U.S. Joint Communique, as well as the U.S. policy 
of discrimination against China in economic and trade affairs. In 
the world arena we stand against U.S. support of Israel and South 
Africa in their aggression and expansionism.” 

With regard to the Soviet Union, China still considers herself 
threatened by the presence of the large number of Soviet troops 
along the Sino-Soviet and Sino-Mongolian borders. China also 
vigorously opposes the continued presence of the Soviet occupation 
troops in Afghanistan and Soviet support of the presence of Viet- 
namese occupation forces in Kampuchea. 

Notwithstanding China's unhappiness with the Reagan adminis- 
tration's policy toward her, Beijing has continued high-level dia- 
logues with U.S. policy makers: Vice-President George Bush and 
Secretary of the State George Shultz visited China in 1982-83. 
A Shanghai II Joint Communique was signed on August 17, 1982. 
But the great enthusiasm and hopes for the Sino-American rela- 
tions in the 1970s are gone. It is now a realistic relationship. When 
Secretary of State Shultz visited China in February 1983 he “mten- 
tionally did not bring a basket of goodies with him.” 

Turning to Sino-Soviet relations, we find that the bitter and 
increasing rift of the 1970s is also showing signs of new realism. 
Since March 1982, Soviet leaders repeatedly expressed a desire 
to improve bilateral relations between Moscow and Beijing. Vice- 
foreign ministers of both countries have already held two rounds 
of significant talks in Beijing and Moscow. Both the Communist 
giants now seemed to have realized the futility of the rift. Both the 
Communist countries are unhappy with President Reagan's policies. 
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Although there are still serious obstacles in the path towards full 
normalization of relations between the two former Communist 
allies, there seems to be a better environment for a limited rap- 
prochement between the two quarelling neighbors. Already there 
has been agreement for increased trade and for exchange of 
students. Soviet attempts to exploit China's displeasure with the 
Reagan administration are, however, still clouded with Chinese 
suspicions, particularly of continued Soviet support for Vietnam in 
her expansionist designs in Southeast Asia. The most recent 
armed conflicts on the Thai-Kampuchean borders in April 1983 
and consequent flareup on Sino-Vietnamese borders illustrate the 
limits to the new attempts of the Sino-Soviet rapprochement. 
China is not likely to step up the Sino-Soviet negotiations until it 
sees which way the new Soviet leadership headed by President 
Yuri Andropov will lean. Nevertheless Moscow is now in a better 
position to play the “China card" against the U.S. But Washing- 
ton can still play this card too, though less effectively, by harping 
on the Chinese fears that Soviet medium-range missiles removed 
from deployment against Western Europe, would simply be 
relocated in Soviet Asia and used to intimidate China.* So Chinese 
worries over and problems with the two superpowers are still great. 


CHINA AND THE THIRD WORLD 


Notwithstanding its problems with the two superpowers, the 
P.R.C. has sought to play a significant role in world affairs and 
has paid particular attention to the Third World. China is an old 
country with an ancient civilization and centuries of checkered 
history, yet China is a new nation in world politics. China's role in 
world affairs is comparatively new and, until recently, limited. 
Judged by any criteria of military strength or economic growth, 
China is not yet a major power, let alone a superpower, Yet China 
is a vast country with one-fourth the world's population, and the 
P.R.C. is also a growing member of the nuclear club, possessing 
a significant nuclear deterrent force with great potential. 

In 1974, Chairman Mao Zedong developed his theory of “three 
worlds," which his successor, Chairman Hua Guofeng, explained 
in a report to the Eleventh Congress of the Chinese Communist 
Party on August 12, 1977. Hua said that “Chairman Mao's thesis 
differentiating the three worlds which he set forth in 1974 is a pro- 
found and far-reaching significance. Applying the method of class 
analysis, Hua added, “he (Mao) studied the changes in the develop- 
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ment of the basic contradictions in the contemporary world, the 
division and the realignment of the different political forces and 
political and economic status of each country in the international 
context and in consequence arrived at this scientific conclusion 
regarding the present-day strategic situation in the world.” 

What is the concept of three worlds, what are their component 
parts and what is the significance of the "strategic situation" in 
the present-day world? According to Mao's theory of three worlds, 
the two superpowers (the U.S. and the U.S.S.R.) form the First 
World; the Second World comprises the developed states of Eu- 
rope, Japan, Australia and Canada; and the "progressive" Third 
World comprises the developing countries of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. 

Since its entry into the United Nations in 1971 and its recogni- 
tion by an overwhelming majority of the countries of the world, 
China has become a central force in world politics. Its role in 
world affairs is developing fast and can no longer be ignored. 
As Doak Barnett points out, "China's increasing involvement in 
world affairs is significant and its international influence will cer- 
tainly continue to grow." The Chinese leaders have been actively 
cultivating friendship on a global scale since the early 1970s, a 
process that began under Mao and Zhou Enlai and is being 
vigorously continued by the post-Mao Chinese leaders. Through 
this fast-growing emergence on the world stage, China is turning 
global politics into a new ball game. 

The Chinese have emerged from seclusion and isolation. By 
mid-1975, Beijing had established formal ties with more than a 
hundred nations—more than double the number in 1968—and 
diplomatic ties and economic relations with the outside world are 
increasing rapidly. The post-Mao Chinese leaders have made grand 
tours to various parts of the world, and they have paid special atten- 
tion to winning friends and allies among the countries of the 'Third 
World in Asia, Africa and Latin America. 

“We uphold the Three World Theory advanced by Chairman 
Mao,” said China’s present-day strong man, Deng Xiaoping, who 
added, “China will always remain a member of the Third World.” 
At a special session of the U.N. General Assembly in April 1974, 
Deng tried to play the role of spokesman for the Third World. 
He spoke against what he called the exploitation and plundering 
of the Third World by the two superpowers, especially the super- 
power “which styles itself a socialist country" (ie. the Soviet 
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Union). Then he championed vigorously the causes of the Third 
World countries by stating: “As we all know, in the last few 
centuries, colonialism and imperialism surreptitiously enslaved and 
plundered the people of Asia, Africa and Latin America. ... The 
Third World countries strongly: demanded that the present ex- 
tremely unequal international economic relations be changed and 
they have made many rational proposals of reform. The Chinese 
government and people warmly endorse and firmly support just 
propositions made by the Third World countries." Deng's speech, 
as Doak Barnett has pointed out, “reveals a very important facet 
of Chinese Communist thinking today that clearly has a major 
influence on Beijing’s foreign policy.... Beijing has become the 
Mecca for these nations” (the Third World countries) .° 

There is a constant flow of visitors, including heads of state or 
of government, from the Third World countries to China. Although 
the P.R.C. is a Communist country and the Third World countries 
are mostly non-Communist states, there is some sense of affinity 
between China and those newly independent countries. Both China 
and the Third World countries suffered under some form of 
colonialism: both the P.R.C. and these new nations are also con- 
fronted with big challenges in solving their gigantic socio-economic 
problems. Initially, the P.R.C. was thinking in terms of “export- 
ing” revolution to the Third World countries, which created some 
Third World suspicions of and reservations about the P.R.C. But 
in recent years, China seems to have put the concept of world 
revolution into cold storage and more and more is stressing govern- 
ment to government relations as opposed to party to party relations. 
That change has facilitated contacts and closer ties between the 
P.R.C. and the Third World countries, and it has also enhanced 
China’s role in world affairs. | 

China's ability to help the Third World countries 1s, however, 
limited. Its economic aid to developing nations is limited because 
of’ China's own underdeveloped economy; similarly, China is no 
match for either Washington or Moscow in providing military 
supplies or assistance to the Third World countries. So, although 
there are some favorable psychological,. cultural and historical 
reasons for China's role concerning the Third World countries, 
there are also great limiting factors. Yet the P.R.C., by a com- 
bination of constructive diplomacy and selective aid programs, has 
enhanced its role in the Third World countries in recent years. 
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CHINA'S DIPLOMACY IN AFRICA 


A clear component of China's more outward-looking policy in 
the 1970s was its renewed effort to assume the leadership of the 
liberation struggle in Africa, displacing the Soviet Union's pre- 
dominating influence in the principal freedom movements. One 
obvious dilemma of this aspect of China's widening strategy is the 
degree of support .China will give to dissident groups inside coun- 
tries with which China is pursuing normal diplomatic relations. 
There are already signs of an increasing Chinese caution in dealing 
with such groups, and the Chinese are likely to concentrate on 
liberation movements that operate in areas where they have no 
diplomatic or economic relations to compromise. In announcing 
on June 11, 1971, that his government had recognized China, 
Libya’s President Muammar al-Quadhafi pointed to China’s 
growing importance as a world power, and at the same time, 
emphasized that Libya’s decision was a realistic and political one 
that owed nothing to Beijing’s ideological claims. He said that a 
country on which atheism had been imposed, such as China, was 
a stranger, and Chinese influence would never be allowed to spread 
in Libya. 

Quadhafi’s view is shared by many Middle Eastern and African 
leaders who are prepared to recognize China (in part to balance 
Soviet overtures) and to trade with that country, but they would 
resist any attempts on the part of China to influence their social 
and political systems. The Chinese leaders are now taking more 
notice of that way of thinking than they did in the early 1960s, 
when Zhou Enlai proclaimed that Africa was ripe for revolution, 
and at present, China’s increased activity in Africa is mainly con- 
centrated in the diplomatic and economic spheres. Relations have 
been established with Nigeria, Cameroon, Equatorial Guinea, 
Ethiopia and Kuwait and through economic, technical and medical 
cooperation, Beijing is trying to show that China understands the 
needs of the developing world better than the Soviet Union does. 

China’s aid to Africa (but not the Middle East) now exceeds 
Moscow’s and China’s agreeing to help build the Tanzania-Zambia 
railway was proof of its eagerness to extend its presence in the 
area. Personnel from the Chinese army first went to Tanzania in 
1964, initially for a six-month stay, to assist in training police, 
army and navy cadets, but they subsequently became involved in 
training exiled Congolese and other rebel guerrillas. ‘The Chinese 
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have become the sole instructors of the Tanzanian armed forces—a 
logical development, according to President Julius Nyerere, as that 
army uses mainly Chinese weapons. 

China’s other major recipient of military aid in Africa is Zaire, 
though recent visits by Chinese military delegations to Guinea and 
Mali may indicate attempts to secure an important role in those 
armies too, China’s aid program has an outstanding reputation for 
rapid implementation, good terms and lack of political strings. 
but it is still too small to make a major impact. Much goodwill 
was won by the completion of the 1,250-mile, U.S.$303 million 
Tanzania-Zambia railway ahead of schedule, but such massive 
undertakings are by no means typical. 

The Chinese diplomatic effort in Africa in the early 1970s was 
concentrated on the Portuguese territories, and the Chinese were 
particularly interested in Mozambique, which they clearly regarded 
as an important element in the struggle for Southern Africa. 

Chinese military experts were also reported to have fought along- 
side guerrillas in both Mozambique and Angola. 

China warmly greeted the emergence of Mozambique as an 
independent country on June 25, 1975, and Beijing Review stated: 
“The Mozambian people have triumphed. Their great victory in 
gaining independence through armed struggle has set an example 
for the peoples fighting for national independence.” Although the 
Chinese were among the first to offer Mozambique economic assist- 
ance in the form of a loan worth U.S.$56 million in 1975, they 
have since played a much smaller role there than have the Russians, 
whom the Chinese accuse of political and military aggression in 
Africa. 

In Angola, China miscalculated badly by throwing its weight 
behind the pro-Western National Union for the Total Independ- 
ence of Angola (UNITA) in the civil war in 1974-1975 since 
UNITA. was defeated by the MPLA after Moscow sent in the 
Cuban expeditionary force and armed it with powerful Soviet 
weapons. When Angola received independence in 1975, China did 
not recognize the MPLA government. 

China accused the Soviet Union in the Security Council on 
March 18, 1976, of hatching new schemes in Africa and blamed 
the Russians bitterly for their armed intervention in Angola. 


ROLE IN SOUTHERN AFRICA 
China has consistently and persistently supported the national 
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aspirations of the black majorities in Rhodesia (Zimbabwe), 
Namibia and South Africa. During his third state visit to China 
in April 1980, President Kenneth Kaunda of Zambia paid tribute 
to China’s support of the black peoples in Southern Africa, saying 
in Beijing, “China has always supported the struggle of the 
oppressed people of Southern Africa"? China has not only in- 
creased the level of assistance in Southern Africa, but also extended 
assistance to parties previously connected mainly with the Russians, 
including smaller movements such as the Southwest Africa People’s 
Organization (SWAPO) and the Liberation Committee of Sao 
Tome and Principe (CLSTP). In redesigning its aid program, 
China appears to be concentrating on those areas where the free- 
dom fighters have a better chance of success. 

Chinese Foreign Minister Huang Hua went to Salisbury to 
attend the independence celebration of Zimbabwe, and the coun- 
try’s Prime Minister Robert Mugabe has tilted toward Beijing 
in his policy since his country gained independence. In Angola, 
China suffered diplomatic’ setbacks; in Zimbabwe, the Russians 
suffered similar setbacks. 

The Chinese are anxious to ensure the success of Zimbabwe so 
that its example may be followed in South Africa and Namibia. 
Although the P.R.C. never tries of proclaiming its all-out support 
for the suffering black people in Namibia and South Africa, Beijing 
would like to see a peaceful settlement in both of those countries 
because the P.R.C. does not want to have to compete with the 
Russians in providing arms to the Africans in any major armed 
conflicts. China, the ardent revolutionary country of the 1950s and 
1960s, now prefers the ballot rather than bullet as a solution to 
the political issues in Southern Africa. Once again, both the 
Western powers, led by the U.S., and China want a peaceful 
settlement through negotiations; the Russians, on the other hand, 
would not mind political upheavals and chaos in Southern Africa 
at the expense of the Western powers as well as of China. 

In. Africa; once a focus of China’s revolutionary ardor (to the 
point where Beijing tried to subvert the governments of some newly 
independent African states), the Chinese now seem content to 
play a moderate role. China has developed extensive relations with 
a wide range of African states and has diplomatic links with all 
but five black African states, As in Southeast Asia, China now 
also favors regional cooperation and in Africa welcomes the Eco- 
nomic Community of West African States (ECOWAS), just as it 
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supports ASEAN's role in Southeast Asia. The Chinese point out 
with appreciation that ECOWAS, consisting of sixteen West 
African countries and embracing one-fifth of the African continent 
and one-third of its population, is the largest regional organization 
of economic cooperation in Africa. Initially, it was concerned solely 
with economic cooperation, but in recent years, ECOWAS, like 
ASEAN, has come to advocate regional, political and military 
cooperation. The Chinese endorse its wider role "as there are grave 
outside threats to the independence and security of these coun- 
tries."!! 

Zhao Ziyang's trip, second visit by a Chinese premier since Zhou 
Enlai travelled there in the 1960s, was an important milestone in 
the history of Sino-African relation, One of the principal aims of 
Chinese foreign policy has been to develop friendly relations with 
African countries and peoples. According to Chinese assessment, 
"in today's international climate, unity and cooperation between 
China and the African countries are of tremendous significance for 
the defense of the world peace. The Chinese government and peo- 
ple firmly support the African countries and people in their strug- 
gle for economic independence and their efforts to establish a new 
international economic order; just as they supported the African 
countries' struggle for political independence in the 1950s and 
1960s." Premier Zhao’s trip took twenty-nine days and covered 
more than twenty-seven thousand miles. Zhao left Beijing on 
December 28, 1982 and his eleven-nation African tour ended on 
January 17, 1983. He had more than twenty rounds of formal 
talks with African leaders of eleven countries and visited Chinese 
development projects and model rice farms. 

During Premier Zhao’s African tour China enunciated four 
principles for economic and technological cooperation between 
China and the African countries. They are: 

(1) China attaches no conditions to its cooperation and 
. demands no privileges. 

(2) Any development projects China enters into should 
yield good economic results. 

(3) Cooperation contracts must be observed by both sides. 

(4) Projects which China enters into should prompt self- 
reliance on both sides.” 


THIRD WORLD GREDENTIALS 
Many observers feel that China, after a brief honeymoon with 
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the U.S. and having still serious ‘security problems with the Soviet 
Union, is now concentrating on its Third World credentials. Setting 
a tone for Zhao’s visit the Chinése newspaper People’s Daily wrote 
in an editorial: “The African continent still remains unstable due 
to the disturbances and destruction caused by rivalry for spheres 
of influence between the two superpowers. This has seriously 
affected the stability and development of African countries.” The 
message that Zhao carried during his African tour was one of 
friendship and cooperation from China. This was a happy con- 
trast with late premier Zhou’s statement that Africa was “ripe for 
revolution.” Zhao’s message was for peaceful economic cooperation 
with the African countries but he never missed an opportunity to 
speak against what he repeatedly termed as the “hegemony of the 
two superpowers.” The. meaning of his message was clear. “The 
African countries can count on China for political support in 
helping to mold’ an independent voice for the Third World.” 
Chinese aims of winning the African countries away from depend- 
ence on the U.S. and the Soviet Union. also were directed toward 
strengthening her credentials as the recognized friend of the- Third 
Word. . PEE | E | 

Before leaving Africa on January 16, 1983 the Chinese premier 
said at a news conference in Kenya: "There are still some prob- 
lems, left over by history among the African countries. The prob- 
lem is that things become complicated when superpowers poke 
their noses into them." Zhao further added that “we will continue 
to show concern and support for their struggle as before." 

Because of its internal problems and its own economic difficulties, 
China had to cut down its overseas aid. At the moment, the total 
foreign aid is only U.S.$200 million annually of which about half 
goes to Africa. During his visit Premier Zhao mainly made non- 
commital friendly gestures to the African people. Yet some im- 
portant agreements were announced during his tour. In Cairo, for 
instance, Zhao finalized an agreement under which Egypt will get 
60-80 Chinese made F-7 fighter aircraft to be assembled by Egyp- 
tians; in Kinshasa Zhao announced, to the great rehef of President 
Mobutu Sese Seko of Zaire, that his country need not pay back a 
U.S.$100 million loan extended by China. In Zimbabwe, Zhao 
signed a new U.S.$33 million loan agreement and talks there were 
held on security problems also. 

Trade and economic aid, aside, the tour's main thrusts were 
political and diplomatic. Judged by that criteria, Zhao's tour was 
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sufficiently successful. He got appreciation from many African 
leaders. Mobutu described China's cooperation “as best in the 
world; President Kaunda called. China a “dependable ally," while 
Mugabe designated China as an “all-weather friend." Visiting the 
Arabic-speaking African countries like Algeria and Morocco, Zhao 
again and again spoke in favor of the Arab plan to achieve a 
Middle East settlement and pledged his country's support for the 
Arab cause at the U.N. Security Council. He also met Chairman 
of Palestinian Liberation Organization (PLO). Yasser Arafat in 
Algiers to demonstrate his support for the Arab cause. Premier 
Zhao also reiterated Chinese support for Southern African peo- 
ples’ struggle against the racist regime in the South Africa, when 
he met John Nyati- Pokela, the Chairman of the Pan-Atricanist 
Congress of Azania, on January 13, 1983. 

In his concluding press interview on the African tour, Premier 
Zhao claimed that his visit “was successful and fruitful.” He said 
that “this is not rhetoric but a summary that conforms to actual 
conditions.” Among the agreed points between the African nations 
and China Zhao stated the following: Opposition to imperialism, 
colonialism and racism; opposition to big power domination over 
small countries; reforming an unjust old international economic 
order and establishing a new international economic order; devel- 
oping South-South cooperation. 

Among the major political gains, as a result of Zhao's visit, were 
establishment of diplomatic relations between China and the two 
major African countries. Establishment of diplomatic relations be- 
tween China and Angola was announced on January 12, 1983 and 
with Ivory Coast on March 1, 1983. Ivory Coast was the last major 
African state to make the “ritual bow to Beijing." The only 
African states. which still have diplomatic ties with Taiwan are 
Lesotho and Swaziland which are within or adjoining South Africa 
and Malawai whose economy is heavily dependent on labor export 
to South Africa. So China climaxed its determined thrust in Africa 
by establishing diplomatic ties with ‘two major countries of the 
continent. EM | E | RUM 

According to the Chinese concept, Latin America is an integral 
part of the Third World; In recent years, China has stepped up 
its activities in Latin America. In its effort to develop. relations 
with these countries, China.has sought to identify herself with the 
prevalent anti-imperialist sentiments in Latin America. Another 
favorable factor for the P.R.C. is the political habits of the Latins 
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which lead them to settle political issues by the bullet rather than 
by ballot, which is similar to Chairman Mao’s theory that political 
power comes out of the barrel of a gun. There are, however, serious 
limiting factors to China’s role in Latin America. First is the 
geographical distance coupled with the fact that the U.S. controls 
the surrounding sea. Second, China is not in a position to provide 
large-scale economic aid to the developing Latin American coun- 
tries; similarly China's ability to provide arms is limited and not 
comparable to that of its rival, the Soviet Union. 

In the communist parties of Latin America, generally, the 
growth of the Sino-Soviet dispute encouraged the formation of 
small splinter groups. But the subsequent close alliance of Cuba 
with the Soviet Union, and the failure of pro-Chinese groups to 
practice as well as preach “armed struggle” have led to the 
majority of left-wing extremist groups in Latin America becoming 
pro-Castro. 

Consequently China’s role or influence in Latin America is 
limited. China can do little to influence, for instance, recent politi- 
cal developments in El Salvador or Nicaragua. China is, at best, 
a sympathetic observer of Latin American hopes and aspirations. 

Notwithstanding China’s consistent and persistent verbal and 
modest economic support to the Third World, her actual influence 
on global affairs is still limited. China can exert great influence on 
Asian-Pacific issues like Kampuchea, Afghanistan and regional 
problems in East, South and Southeast Asia, but on broad global 
issues and events in the Middle East, Africa and Latin America, 
China is still only a respectable spectator always ready to adopt 
postures which will please the greatest number of Arabs or majority 
of black African rulers. Premier Zhao returned from his African 
tour with a better understanding of the problems and challenges 
facing African nations, but still it is doubtful if China will be able 
to influence significantly any major issues affecting Africa or the 
Middle East. China, however, has adopted a more flexible attitude: 
“The knee-jerk policy of the 1970s—automatic opposition to any 
Soviet moves in the Third World and urging the U.S. to take more 
resolute action to counter them—has been dropped in favor of a 
more flexible set of responses.”"® The pragmatic leaders of post-Mao 
China have sought to judge each problem in the Third World in 
the light of local circumstances and historical factors. 
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REAGAN'S GLOBAL STRATEGY: 
A CHINESE VIEW 


By Herbert S. Yee . 





INO-AMERICAN relations have been recently strained by 
Washington's continuous arms sales to Taiwan, disputes over 
quotas for Chinese textile exports to the U.S. market and the 

controversy over the granting of political asylum to Chinese tennis 
star Hu Na. Political leaders from both countries have expressed 
concern that relations between Beijing and Washington are at a 
crossroad; they call for mütual trust and understanding between 
the two nations. Differences between the two countries, however, go 
deeper than disputes over Taiwan, trade and diplomatic issues. 

A close examination of policy statements and speeches by the 
Chinese leaders, as well as Chinese commentaries in government- 
controlled mass media, suggests that Beijing is disillusioned with the 
Reagan administration, especially Washington's global strategy, 
which, the Chinese believe, would only generate instability and con- 
fusion in world politics and bring the world nearer to war. The 
Chinese point out the lack of sincerity in disarmament talks between 
the United States and the Soviet Union, criticize President Reagan's 
policies toward America’s Western allies and the Third World 
developing states, and present a gloomy picture of Reagan's efforts 
to regain military superiority over the Soviets. To understand 
China's view of U.S. global strategy would not only cast light on 
the current state of Sino-American relations, but also the trian- 
gular Washington-Beijing-Moscow relationships. In talking of a 
"Chinese" view, we do not mean, of course, to deny the possible 
existence of different perceptions of American strategies among the 
Chinese leaders. Yet available evidence strongly indicates that there 
js a prevalent Chinese attitude toward U.S. global strategy. The 
following pages, unless specified otherwise, describe primarily the 
prevailing Chinese view of the international situation and Reagan's 
global strategy. 

China now regards U.S.-Soviet confrontation as the principal 
contradiction in global politics, replacing the contradiction between 
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the so-called “hegemonic” expansion of the two superpowers and 
the rest of the world, which has long been held as the principal 
contradiction since the declaration of Mao’s “Three World” theory 
by Deng Xiaoping at the United Nations in.1974. Washington and 
Moscow, Beijing asserts, attempt to woo respectively support from 
the Second World industrial countries and the Third World devel- 
oping nations in their quest for superiority over each other. The 
global strategic situation, the Chinese believe, favors the Russians. 
The Soviet Union is on the offensive while the U.S. is on the defen- 
sive, despite Reagan's efforts to change the situation. Although the 
Chinese admit that Moscow may be forced. to be defensive and 
retreat in.some areas such as the Middle East and Northeast Africa, 
especially in its relations with-Egypt, Saudi Arabia and Somalia, 
they maintain that the. overall strategic. posture will remain un- 
changed in the r980s. Continuing economic problems, increasing 
opposition from domestic political forces. and anti-nuclear move- 
ments, as well as mounting conflicts and competition with the U.S. 
allies would cripple Reagan's grand strategy to catch up with the 
Russians. | QUY 

Washington, however, the -Chinese point out, is not alone in 
encountering increasing difficulties in its quest for world domina- 
tion. Moscow is confronted with equally serious domestic and exter- 
nal problems. The Soviet's economic growth has been slowed down 
significantly in recent years and attained a dismal 2.8 per cent, an 
all-time low, in 1982. A continuous arms race with the U.S. would 
cause additional damage to the faltering Soviet economy and 
worsen the already tight market supplies of consumer goods to the 
Soviet people. Moscow spends some 12-14 per cent of its gross 
national product (GNP) on defense. Any further increase in de- 
fense expenditure may hasten the outburst of political and social 
unrest in the Soviet Union, as has already happened in Poland. 
The Chinese note that the marked slowdown in the Soviet military 
buildup since 1976 is directly linked to the decline in Soviet eco- 
nomic growth since. that year. Beijing also asserts that Moscow is 
encountering mounting problems in maintaining its hold on satel- 
lite states in East Europe, Latin America, Indochina and elsewhere; 
its economic and military assistance to those countries has become 
a serious drain on the Soviet economy. In short, the Russians, like 
the Americans, have over:stretched themselves in their global con- 
frontation and, accordingly, weakened their grip on international 
events. 
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FROM BIPOLARITY TO MULTIPOLARITY 


The relative decline in political influence of the two superpowers, 
as the Chinese see it, is inevitable. Beijing notes that the GNP of 
the U.S. and the Soviet Union, in proportion to the world GNP, 
dropped from 26.7 and 13.2 per cent in 1970 to 24.4 and 9.8 per 
cent in 1980 respectively, while in the same period the GNP of 
Western Europe, Japan and the Third World countries in propor- 
tion to the world GNP rose from 25.7, 7.4 and 14.2 per cent in 
1970 to 28.2, 10.6 and 14.7 per cent respectively. Moreover, it is 
estimated that by 1990 the GNP of the U.S. and the Soviet Union 
in proportion to the world GNP will fall further to 22 and eight 
per cent respectively while those of Western Europe, Japan and 
the Third World countries will be 28, 13 and 16 per cent respec- 
tively.’ The weakening of relative U.S. and Soviet economic strength 
has thus impeded and will continue to affect their political and 
military positions. To the Chinese, there is little doubt that the 
world power structure has already been transformed from a bipolar 
system, the essential characteristics of the Cold War era in the 
early 1950s, to a multipolar system in the 1970s and 1980s. 

The Chinese note in particular the emerging power centers in 
Europe and Japan. Unlike the early post-war years when the Euro- 
pean countries and Japan were struggling hard to rebuild their 
countries from wartime destruction and the U.S. was dominating 
in practically all areas, many European countries and Japan have 
already caught up with the U.S. in overall economic performance 
and technology, including military technology, and have even sur- 
passed the latter in some key economic indicators and technology. 
The U.S. NATO allies are no longer willing to follow uncritically 
American strategic policy guidelines. NATO leaders criticize 
Washington’s hardline stand toward Moscow, which, they are 
afraid, may provoke Soviet retaliation against Western Europe; 
they advocate the resumption of détente with the Russians. The 
Western European countries continue to expand their economic 
relations with the Soviet Union and other Communist bloc coun- 
tries and decided to go ahead with the multi-billion natural gas 
pipeline deal with the Soviets despite strong objections from 
Washington, Japan, on the other hand, is lukewarm in response to 
the Reagan administration’s request to increase its defense expendi- 
ture and to share more defense responsibility in countering the 
Soviet threat in the Far East and the Western Pacific. 
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The U.S. allies, Beijing believes, are more interested in expand- 
ing their export markets in the Communist countries at a time of 
economic recession than in cooperating with the U.S. in containing 
Communism. Western Europe and Japan argue that increasing 
economic interdependence between the East and the West will raise 
the stakes for good East-West relations and hence contribute to 
world peace. They opt for a strategic policy, namely, defense plus 
dialogue, which is different and independent from Washington's 
unyielding stand toward the Communist bloc countries. 

Beijing asserts that a parallel development has also taken place 
among the East European countries in their attitudes toward the 
Russians. The economies of most East European countries have 
outperformed the Soviet Union in recent years. The Soviet Union 
has for a long time ceased to be a political and economic model for 
its East European satellites, Poland, Hungary, Rumania and East 
Germany have adopted a more open economy by increasing exten- 
sively economic relations with their Western neighbors. As a result, 
those countries are highly dependent on Western technology and 
financial loans. Political and economic influence from the Western 
European countries has penetrated deeply into the Soviet’s East 
European allies; by comparison, Soviet domination of its satellites 
has been markedly eroded in recent years. The Kremlin leaders, 
for example, were indecisive and hesitant to intervene during the 
Polish crisis. Like the U.S., the Chinese assert, the Soviet Union 
can no longer control the political, social and economic trends of 
its allies, 

The Chinese, contrary to the observation and judgment of many 
well-informed Western analysts who tend to project a bleak outlook 
for economic development among. the Third World states, argue 
that the relative political and economic influence of the developing 
countries will grow steadily in the 1980s and beyond, The successful 
oil price hikes by the Organization of the Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OPEC) in 1973 and 1979 were often cited by Beijing 
as examples of Third World solidarity that could aspire to change 
the old international economic order. The Chinese also herald the 
non-alignment movement and urge the increase in South-South 
cooperation. Beijing praises and supports the group of 77's stand 
in the Laws of Sea conferences, the Saudi Arabian proposals for 
the settlement of conflicts with Israel in the Middle East, black 
African nations' boycott of the South African government and a 
united Latin American siding with Argentina during the Anglo- 
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Argentine war over the Falkland Islands. The Third World coun- 
tries have been awakened, the Chinese argue, by the superpowers’ 
hegemonic behavior in Afghanistan, Indochina and Central 
America. With their huge population, vast territory and rich natural 
resources, the developing countries are bound to play an increasing 
and crucial role in international politics; they will become in due 
time the bulwark against superpower expansion. 

The Chinese are not, of course, unaware of the many contradic- 
tions and conflicts among and between the Second and Third World 
countries. They have noted the disunity and continuing political 
instability among the developing countries that have hindered their 
political and economic influence in the North-South dialogue and 
weakened their resistance against superpower penetration. Eco- 
nomic problems and potential political and social unrest have also 
hampered Western Europe, Japan and Eastern Europe from assert- 
ing policy lines independent from the two superpowers. Accordingly, 
barring drastic and unexpected change in the international power 
structure, the Chinese calculate, no new power centers would 
emerge and be strong enough to challenge the two superpowers in 
the 1980s. At the same time the superpowers would not make a 
breakthrough in changing the present stalemate in U.S.-Soviet 
relations. The current overall global strategic posture, that is, the ~ 
confrontation between an offensive and expanding Soviet Union 
and a defensive and retreating U.S. will probably remain un- 
changed in the 1980s, albeit Moscow may find it increasingly diff- 
cult to make further strategic gains under the challenges of a deter- 
mined U.S. 


REAGAN’S GLOBAL STRATEGY 


Central to Reagan’s global strategy, the Chinese believe, is his 
anti-Soviet policy; Washington’s relations with other countries in- 
cluding China are all subordinated to Reagan’s search for strategic 
superiority over the Russians.^ Indeed, Beijing asserts that all other 
countries are regarded merely as pawns on the chessboard and used 
by Reagan in his strategic game against the Soviets. In other words, 
Washington is primarily concerned with its own national interest 
in its competition with Moscow. Relations with its Western allies 
including Japan and nonaligned countries, are secondary and 
could be sacrificed if that helps to improve the overall strategic 
situation against the Russians. Western Europe, for example, the 
Chinese point out, is designated by Pentagon as the site for a possi- 
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ble future nuclear war with the Soviets; some American strategists 
have even planned to give up one-third of West Germany's territory 
in the initial exchange of a general war between the NATO and 
the Warsaw Pact countries, Although Reagan has been forced from 
time to time to make concessions to his allies, such as the tacit 
approval of the gas pipeline deal between Western Europe and 
the Soviet Union and consultations with NATO leaders on the 
deployment of Pershing II and cruise missiles on European soil, 
Washington has in general upheld a strong anti-Soviet policy line. 

In its quest for strategic superiority, Beijing asserts, the U.S. 
government demands an unambiguous anti-Soviet policy from its 
allies, It also demands “strategic cooperation" from its allies as 
well as nonaligned countries. Washington supports and extends 
economic and military assistance to strategically important coun- 
tries. It sides with Israel in the Middle East conflicts and refuses to 
recognize the Palestinian Liberation Organization (PLO) ; it main- 
tains close military and economic relations with Israel’s rivals Egypt 
and Saudi Arabia, the two main powers in the region that are 
strongly suspicious of Soviet strategic intention in the Persian Gulf. 
Reagan departs from Jimmy Carter’s policy toward Pakistan and 
extends substantial military assistance to that nation. After the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, many analysts in the U.S. have 
regarded Pakistan as the front line country containing the Soviet’s 
southward drive. Furthermore, the Reagan administration regards 
South Africa as a last stronghold of the “free world” in curbing 
Soviet and Cuban activities in Angola and other Southern African 
countries, Washington refuses to Impose economic sanctions against 
the racist South African regime and remains ambivalent towards 
an early solution to Namibia’s independence movement. Lastly, 
Reagan sided with Great Britain during the Anglo-Argentine war 
as a demonstration of NATO unity. 

Because of his preoccupation with the anti-Soviet strategy, the 
Chinese argue, Reagan has made more enemies than friends. He 
often conducts American foreign policies in total disregard of ob- 
jective realities. Reagan deliberately ignores, the Chinese point out, 
the U.S. allies’ wish to pursue a more independent policy toward 
the Soviets due to different national interests, as well as the non- 
aligned countries’ nationalist aspirations and desires to safeguard 
their sovereignty and ‘political integrity from superpower interven- 
tions. More importantly, perhaps, Reagan has chosen to ignore the 
fact that the U.S., being over-stretched in its global competition 
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with the Soviet Union and weakened by serious economic problems, 
can no longer control international events. 

As a result, the Chinese assert, Reagan's anti-Soviet strategy has 
become increasingly unpopular among his allies and nonaligned 
countries, The U.S. NATO allies have urged Reagan to maintain 
a meaningful dialogue with the Soviets; the Arab countries are sus- 
picious of U.S. sincerity in attaining peaceful settlement in the 
Middle East because of Washington's close alliance with Israel; the 
African countries are resentful of U.S. cooperation with the South 
African regime, and many Latin American countries felt betrayed 
by the U.S. during the Falkland Islands crisis, Ironically, Beijing 
remarks, Reagan's all-out efforts to contain Soviet expansion back- 
fired and instead in some way indirectly helped the Russians. Some 
of those countries which rejected Washington's high-handed diplo- 
macy have turned to Moscow. More importantly, the U.S, has lost 
the initiative in its global competition with the Soviet Union by 
adhering rigidly to its tough policy line against the Russians. 

Reagan, of course, the Chinese acknowledge, is not unaware of 
the limitations and shortcomings of his anti-Soviet policy. Yet in- 
stead of strengthening relations with its Western allies and uniting 
the nonaligned nations behind its anti-Soviet strategy, Washington 
has pursued the policy of achieving military superiority over its 
archrival. Reagan believes, the Chinese assert, that the Soviets 
would stop expanding only when they are confronted with a strong 
and superior U.S, When Reagan became the president in 1981, 
he first refused to negotiate with the Russians on disarmament be- 
cause of the disparity of strategic weapons favoring the Soviets. He 
did not want to negotiate from a position of weakness. Reagan 
changed his mind a year later and agreed to resume negotiations 
with the Soviets because he believed that the Russians had encoun- 
tered serious economic problems and hence were vulnerable to 
economic and military pressures from the West. The U.S. would 
then be able to bargain from a position of strength. 

As Beijing sees it, neither Washington nor Moscow is sincere 
in their disarmament talks. Reagan has decided to expand the 
American navy and to develop and eventually deploy the neutron 
bomb, the land-based MX missile system and the anti-ballistic 
missile (ABM) defense system. The development of an ABM de- 
fense system in particular, which uses lasers, particle beams and 
other sophisticated technology that could destroy Soviet nuclear 
missiles in flight and render these missiles impotent and obsolete, 
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is cited by the Chinese as Reagan's attempt to make a breakthrough 
in defensive strategic weapons and to outrace the Soviets to gain 
superiority. The Soviet Union obviously will not accept a possible 
defeat in the arms race with the U.S. Despite its economic difficul- 
ties, the Soviet Union is likely to curtail civil spending and step up 
the development of its own anti-missile system. The Chinese believe 
and apparently worry that the extension of the U.S.-Soviet arms 
race into outer space will aggravate the tension in Washington- 
Moscow relations and pose a greater menace to world peace and 
security, 


HIGH DEFENSE COSTS 


The escalation of the arms race with the Soviets has forced the 
Reagan administration to increase greatly the U.S. defense budget 
at the expense of social welfare and education. Washington con- 
tinues to pressure for an increase in defense sharing from its NATO 
allies and Japan. Tt steps up its arms sales and military assistance 
to Israel, Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Thailand, Pakistan, South Korea, 
El Salvador and other front liné nations threatened by Soviet 
political and military penetration; it also attempts to acquire addi- 
tional military bases from its allies and nonaligned states. In the 
eyes of many developing countries, Beijing asserts, the U.S. is just 
another hegemonic power, pursuing relentlessly its own national 
interest in its global competition with the Soviet Union. Reagan's 
belief in military superiority as the sole means of countering Soviet 
expansion has blinded him to other U.S. policy options such as the 
strengthening of the international anti-Soviet front through political 
and economic cooperation with its Western allies, Japan and 
many, nonaliened, developing countries. Washington's relations 
with its allies and nonaligned nations are thus further strained and 
the U.S. is increasingly isolated in international politics. 

What the Beijing leaders feel most annoyed about is Reagan's 
anti-Communist outlook. The Reagan administration, especially 
after the resignation of former secretary of state Alexander Haig, 
follows a tough policy stand not just toward the Soviet Union, but 
also toward. Poland, Cuba, Vietnam and. China .(on the question 
of arms sales to Taiwan and the textile quotas). In advocating 
military aid to, and even direct military intervention in, El Salva- 
dor, some of Reagan's policy advisors have revived the once popular 
"domino" theory, arguing that the fall of El Salvador into the 
hands of Communist-assisted guerrilla fighters would lead to chain 
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reactions throughout Central America, In effect, the Chinese argue, 
Reagan attempts to turn the clock back to the Cold War or Viet- 
nam War mentality of the 1950s and 1960s, despite the tremendous 
changes that have taken place in global politics since the late 1960s. 

The Chinese point out that Reagan has overlooked the contradic- 
tions among the Communist states. Beijing argues, for example, that 
China and the East European countries have long been suspicious 
of Soviet political and strategic intentions and adopt foreign policy 
lines independent from Moscow. These countries, compared to the 
Soviet Union, are also more open to the West and have closer eco- 
nomic relations and other exchanges with the Western industrial 
states. More importantly, perhaps, they are resentful of or at least 
disinterested in being used as "pawns" by the Kremlin leaders in 
the latter's quest for military superiority over the U.S. Furthermore, 
Reagan’s strong anti-Communist posture has led him to adopt a 
hostile policy toward liberation and independent movements assisted 
by the Soviet Union and other Communist countries. As a result, 
Reagan's global strategy is doomed because it works against the 
tide of international politics. The Chinese assert that the desires 
for sovereignty, independence and, most of all, freedom from super- 
power interference, are the major trends among newly independent 
countries and nations which joined the nonalignment movement. 
Beijing believes Reagan's indifferent attitudes toward problems and 
aspirations of the Third World developing countries constitute the 
major weakness in U.S. global strategy. 

The Chinese argue that Reagan's anti-Soviet strategy is further 
hindered by domestic economic and political constraints. The U.S. 
economy was hard hit by the greatest depression since the 1930s. 
More than ten million Americans are out of work. Despite the 
economic upturn beginning early this year, a slow recovery is pre- 
dicted. Due to structural problems, Beijing believes, the U.S. econ- 
omy is not likely to grow more than 2-3 per cent annually in the 
1980s. High interest rates and huge federal budget deficits will con- 
tinue to hamper the rapid recovery of the American economy. The 
U.S. economy will thus not grow any faster than the Soviet econ- 
omy in the 1980s despite the latter's economic difficulties. More- 
over, unlike the Soviet Union which can cut its civil expenditure 
and spend some 15 per cent or more of its total GNP on defense 
for a sustained period of time, no American administration could 
possibly survive politically if it pushed its defense budget above 10 
per cent of the U.S. GNP in a peacetime situation. The Chinese 
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note that the Reagan administration has already encountered 
tremendous opposition in the Congress in trying to boost the total 
U.S. defense spending to a total of U.S.$1,500 billion in a five-year 
period; it has been forced to cut back millions of dollars on military 
expenditures, There is thus little hope for the U.S. to regain its 
military superiority over the Soviet Union in the 1990s. 
Reagan's tough anti-Soviet stand had given him popular support 
and probably the presidency when anti-Soviet sentiment among the 
American public reached its peak in the months that followed the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan in 1980. Yet, when domestic eco- 
nomic problems began to worsen and fear of being led into a nuclear 
confrontation with the Soviets by Reagan's unyielding posture in- 
creased, opposition to Reagan's Soviet policy mounted from various 
political forces. The Chinese point out that former secretary of 
state Haig had argued, before his resignation, for a closer coalition 
with the U.S. NATO allies. The liberals headed by Senator Edward 
Kennedy have urged a “freeze” on the further development and 
production of nuclear weapons by the two superpowers. Influential 
public figures such as McGeorge Bundy and Robert McNamara, 
both former senior cabinet ministers in the Kennedy and Johnson 
administrations, have proposed that the U.S. should adopt a policy 
of “no-first-use” of nuclear weapons and strive to avoid escalating 
the U.S.-Soviet arms race into a general nuclear war which would 
“bring ruin to all and victory to none.” The anti-nuclear move- 
ment has been gaining widespread support from the American 
public, reminiscent of the anti-war demonstrations during the Viet- 
nam War years. Facmg increasing opposition to his grandiose 
strategy, Reagan has been forced to soften his uncompromising anti- 
Soviet stand by resuming dialogue with the Kremlin leaders. 
Yet, the Chinese assert that Reagan’s tough anti-Soviet outlook, 
especially his search for military superiority, will unlikely be 
changed because of his close association with the weapons producers 
from the Western and Southern states, the stronghold of the ex- 
treme conservative faction within the Reagan administration. De- 
fense Secretary Caspar Weinberger, a Californian, for example, is 
identified by the Chinese as a leading member of the “hard-liners” 
representing the interests of the weapons producers. Secretary of 
State George Shultz and his predecessor Haig are identified by the 
Chinese as belonging to the moderate-conservative faction, repre- 
senting the interests of the Eastern industrial states, which, unlike 
the Western and Southern states, are eager to expand trade and 
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economic relations with Europe and the Soviet Union. Haig and 
Shultz thus, the Chinese argue, have urged a strengthening of the 
ties with the Western allies and Japan and the taking of positive 
steps, such as negotiations to alleviate the present tense relationship 
with the Soviets; Weinberger and his associates, on the other hand, 
are adamant in opposing any softening of the anti-Soviet strategy. 
Since the resignation of Haig, Beijing believes, the hard-liners have 
gained the upper-hand in formulating the Reagan administration's 
global strategy. l 


LOGIC OF CHINESE CALCULATIONS 


Mao Zedong, whose military strategic thinking dominated the 
Communist regime for more than three decades and is still regarded 
as the principal guideline by the current Chinese leadership, once 
wrote that “the task of the science of strategies is to study those 
laws for directing a war that govern a war situation as a whole” 
and that “an understanding of the whole facilitates the handling 
of the part that is subordinate to the whole.™ Like playing chess, 
Mao argued, it js impossible to make any really good move on the 
chessboard without a grasp of the whole situation. Strategic plan- 
nng and tactical moves are closely linked to each other; there is 
no isolated move in a game of chess or “wei-chi.” Emphasis on the 
overall situation has been proven one of the most consistent patterns 
in Beijing's strategic plans, The Chinese logic has an inclination to 
emphasize the linkages between the whole and the parts as well as 
those among the parts. The Chinese have, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, applied their own logic of strategic calculation in assessing 
Reagan's global strategy. They tend to see Washington's relations 
with its allies and nonaligned countries as parts of the U.S. over- 
all strategy to counter the global expansion of the Soviet Union; 
Reagan's interests in the Middle East, Southeast Asia, Northeast 
Asia, Southern Africa, Central America and other strategically im- 
portant regions are all linked and subordinated to his anti-Soviet 
policy. 

The Chinese start with a premise that Reagan, unlike his pre- 
decessor Carter, has a grand strategy to seek military superiority 
over the Soviets. (Indeed, Beijing asserts that the Soviet Union, 
France, South Africa and even Israel have their respective grand 
strategies.) Reagan's grand strategy, the Chinese believe, has set 
the general outlook and pattern of American foreign policy. Beijing 
sees little flexibility in the Reagan administration's attitudes to- 
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ward foreign relations. Any change in Reagan’s foreign policy, 
especially his Soviet policy, is regarded by the Chinese as merely a 
tactical move or adjustment to the changing international as well 
as domestic political scene. Fundamental change in Reagan’s global 
strategy is seen as very unlikely and, if it does happen, slow to 
develop. "EM 
The Beijing leaders believe in the gradual power transition in 
international politics. The relative decline of the two superpowers, 
like the fall of Great Britain and other colonial European powers 
during the first half of this century, is inevitable. Current economic 
difficulties confronting the U.S. and the Soviet Union are but symp- 
toms of a long and gradual process of decline. It is also inevitable 
and natural, according to the Chinese, that decline in economic 
power would be followed by similar erosion in military power. The 
Chinese believe that the Second World industrial states have al- 
ready reached the plateau of economic development; the Third 
World developing states including China, despite their current prob- 
lems and future obstacles, would eventually modernize their eco- 
nomies and become new power centers in global politics. Ad- 
mittedly, the Chinese agree, while this gradual power transition in 
the international system has already taken place and some Third 
World countries such as the OPEC nations have broken significant 
ground, it may take decades to be realized. Yet, Beijing has the 
tendency to give more weight to the political and economic influ- 
ence of the Third World developing countries than their actual 
power status and influence in international affairs. Accordingly, 
the Chinese have become highly critical of the Reagan adminis- 
tration’s indifferent attitude toward the Third World nations. 
Beijing also has the tendency to overestimate the domestic con- 
straints on U.S. strategic policy. Probably due to their Communist 
ideological outlook, the Chinese leaders tend to emphasize political 
and social contradictions inside American society such as the gap 
between the rich and the poor, the dispute between management 
and labor unions, racial and sexual discrimination, and the con- 
flicting interests between the Eastern industrial states and the 
Western and Southern farming and weapons producing states. The 
Chinese point out, for example, that Reagan’s economic policy, 
especially his proposal to cut income tax, is unpopular among the 
American public because it benefits the rich at the expense of the 
poor, and that Reagan would continue to boost the U.S. arms 
buildup because of political pressure from weapons producers in 
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the Western and Southern states. Reagan sometimes has been 
forced to adopt contradictory policies such as the shipping of 
millions of tons of grain exports to the Soviet Union in order to 
please the powerful lobby groups representing the interest of Amer- 
ican farmers. The Reagan administration's decision to lift the ban 
on Ámerican firms and their European subsidiaries to supply tech- 
nology and equipment to construct the Soviet gas pipeline was seen 
in Beijing as a gesture by Reagan to please the Eastern industrial 
states. Beijing believes that Reagan's anti-Soviet policy will con- 
tinue to oscillate between moderate and extreme rightist positions, 
depending on the political climate and the configuration of various 
political forces in American society. | 

The Chinese overlook the fact that foreign policy has never been 
a major issue in U.S. national elections and that most Americans 
are either ignorant or not interested in foreign affairs. The majority 
of Americans are primarily concerned with the domestic economic 
issue or other issues of immediate concern to them. Beijing also 
underestimates the grass-root support of Reagan's anti-Soviet policy. 
The image of a greedy, aggressive and relentlessly expanding Soviet 
Union has been “internalized” into the thinking of the American 
public through school and college education, news reports and 
commentaries in the mass media, and policy statements and 
speeches by U.S. government officials. Few Americans are knowl- 
edgeable enough to comment critically on Reagan's strategic moves 
toward the Soviets; many would simply go along with a tough 
policy against the unreliable Russians. 

Beijing also seems to overlook, or is slow to see, signs of funda- 
mental changes in American strategic thinking. Àn increasing num- 
ber of American military strategists has emphasized the importance 
of conventional warfare in a future war with the Soviets and the 
nonusability of nuclear weapons because of the latter’s huge de- 
structive power. Arguments for the “no-first-use” or the “freeze” 
of nuclear weapons are based precisely on the premises that con- 
ventional weapons would be decisive in a future world war and 
that it would be insane for any government to contemplate the 
use of nuclear weapons that may destroy mankind. Reagan's de- 
cision to improve the mobility and the transportation of American 
soldiers to vital strategic areas, to increase the size of regular armies 
on service by 250,000 and to expand the U.S. navy to 600 battle- 
ships, including 15 aircraft carriers, all reflect the changes in 
American strategic evaluations rather than political gestures of the 
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Reagan administration to please its supporters, as the Chinese 
would believe. 


WASHINGTON-BEIJING-MOSCOW RELATIONS 


Believing that the U.S.-Soviet confrontation is the principal con- 
tradiction in global politics and that Washington and Moscow are 
both occupied with gaining strategic superiority over each other 
by subordinating other aspects of their respective foreign policies 
to that goal, the Chinese are understandably suspicious of Soviet 
and American intentions in playing the “China card." Beijing wor- 
ries that China may be sacrificed by Washington in its disarma- 
ment talks with Moscow; the Chinese fear that the U.S. may agree 
not to deploy the Pershing II and cruise missiles as a trade-off for 
Soviet removal of their SS-20 middle-range missiles from Eastern 
Europe for deployment in the Far East. The Chinese leaders 
reiterate that China does not want to be treated as a "card" or 
“pawn” in the strategic game between the two superpowers; it 
asserts an independent foreign policy line from Washington and 
Moscow. Beijing refuses to side with either superpower. The 
Chinese leaders quietly dropped the U.S. from China's own anti- 
Soviet front and eventually downplayed the whole united front 
strategy after the resumption of negotiations with the Soviets on 
improving bilateral relations in October 1982. The Chinese have 
flatly denied that there is any military relations between China and 
the U.S. or U.S. allies. It is significant to note that consultation on 
strategic cooperation was conspicuously absent in the agenda of 
talks between Secretary of State George Shultz and Chinese officials 
during his visit to China early this year. 

There has been a reassessment of China's strength and value as 
counterweight to the Soviet military threat in the Far East by the 
Pentagon and the State Department, which, unlike the Kissinger 
era or the first two years of Reagan's administration under Haig, 
tend to be skeptical of the capability of a poor and technologically 
backward China to withhold any Soviet military advance; China 
has been downgraded by many strategic analysts as a mere second 
or third rate military power and a regional power without sig- 
nificant global impact. Beijing is aware of the above change in 
Washington's perception of China's strategic value. Yet instead of 
arguing with the Reagan administration from the strategic view- 
point, the Chinese remain aloof and detached from any talks on 
strategic cooperation with the Americans. 
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After holding two rounds of talks since October 1982 in Beijing 
and Moscow respectively, little progress has been made on im- 
proving the present antagonistic strategic relations between the 
two Communist countries. The Kremlin leaders show no sign of 
giving in to the Chinese demand of withdrawing Soviet troops 
from Afghanistan, Mongolia: and the Sino-Soviet borders or 
the Chinese demand of terminating Soviet support of Hanoi's 
"hegemonic" expansion in Indochina. Beijing, however, is interested 
in maintaining a dialogue and working-level relations with the 
Soviets. The third round of talks scheduled to be held in Beijing 
in October this year is expected to cover a wider range of issues 
including the possible agreement on reopening consulates in Shang- 
hai and Leningrad. Over the last year, China and the Soviet Union 
have been improving relations in economic, trade, cultural, sports, 
academic and other exchanges. Clearly, overtly disappointed by 
Reagan's ambivalent attitudes toward the Taiwan question and the 
anti-Communist overtone in the Reagan administration's global 
strategy, the Chinese have shifted gradually toward the Soviets. 
Beijing appears to be adopting a policy of equal distance from 
Moscow and Washington. 

Beijing, however, is in no hurry to negotiate with Moscow on 
border and other important bilateral issues. The Chinese apparent- 
ly calculate that to engage in serious negotiations with the Russians, 
without prior Soviet concessions on important issues such as troop 
withdrawals, would only put China into a very disadvantageous 
position; China would be forced to negotiate from a position of 
weakness. The Chinese are confident that time is on their side. 
Believing that the present strategic stalemate between the two 
superpowers will remain unchanged in the 1980s, the Chinese 
leaders calculate that China can buy time and concentrate on 
developing China's backward economy. Beijing believes that only 
when China has become strong and improved its current inferior 
strategic position versus the superpowers can China have real bar- 
gaining power against the Russians. 

Beijng appears to be waiting for a more moderate faction to 
emerge in the Reagan administration or a new administration in 
Washington before taking positive steps to ameliorate the current 
strained Sino-U.S. relations. The Chinese leaders first welcomed 
Reagan's tough anti-Soviet stand, which they regarded as a clear 
departure from Carter’s inconsistent and opportunistic foreign 
policy, but they were soon disappointed with Reagan's anti-Com- 
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munist outlook and his high-handed diplomacy toward the Third 
World developing countries including China. 

After süffering a century-long humiliation of defeats at the hands 
of Western imperial powers, which to the Chinese included the 
U.S., China is highly sensitive to any anti-Chinese sentiments and, 
in particular, being treated as a second or third rate country. The 
granting of political asylum to Hu Na by the U.S. government, 
despite repeated protests by high-ranking Chinese leaders, was re- 
garded as an “insult” to the Chinese people. Washington's decision 
to downgrade U.S. strategic cooperation with China was not openly 
rebuked by the Chinese. However in private the Beijing leaders were 
bitter and resentful about being looked down on as an insignificant 
military power. China, however, realized the importance of the 
American connection to its modernization efforts and clearly did: 
not want to see Sino-U.S. relations continue to deteriorate. Indeed, 
what concerned the Chinese most was the question of technology 
transfer from the U.S. to China. They objected very strongly to 
being put in the same category as the Soviets and the Communist 
bloc countries by the Reagan administration. Reagan's recent de- 
cision to upgrade the trade status of China to equal other "friendly, 
nonaligned" countries is therefore likely to go a long way in halting 
the retrogression of Sino-American relations. 


NOTES 


l Beijing Review, no. 19 (May 9, 1983), p. 19. 

2 Beijing Review, no. 18 (May 2, 1983), p. 10. 

3 McGeorge Bundy, George F. Kennan, Robert S. McNamara and Gerald Smith, 
“Nuclear Weapons and the Atlantic Alliance," Foreign Affairs, Spring 1982, pp. 753-768. 
For a Chinese commentary on this article see Zhuang Qubing, Jin Junhui and Li Ning, 
“Reflections on the article ‘Nuclear Weapons and the Atlantic Alliance’ by McGeorge 
Bundy and others,” Journal of International Studies (Beijing), no. 3 (July 1982), 
pp. 43-48. 

4 For a more detailed discussion of Chinese strategic thinking see Herbert S. Yee, 
“China’s Strategic Retreat,” Asia Pacifie Community, no. 19, Winter 1983, pp. 25-40. 
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JAPAN-U.S. RELATIONS: 
PARTNERS ACROSS 
THE PACIFIC 


By Yoshio Okawara 





(This is the text of a recent speech delivered by Japanese Ambassador to the 
United States Yoshio Okawara at the Greater San Diego Chamber of Com- 
merce, San Diego, California. ) 


HE California poet, Robinson Jeffers, once spoke of “the 

deep, dark-shining Pacific” that has played so magnetic a 

role in the Westward-moving history of this great nation. 

Indeed, this vast ocean has served many different purposes in the 
histories of both our nations, and in relations between us. 

For a long period the Pacific was a barrier between us, a wide 
moat protecting Japan in its chosen isolation from the rest of the 
world. In a tragic later time, the Pacific was a battle-ground be- 
tween us, in a conflict that should never have happened, and could 
never be repeated. 

Yet in this generation the Pacific has befome a broad and open 
highway, linking us together in peaceful commerce and coopera- 
tion, and interweaving our destinies as peoples of the Pacific. I 
would go one step further. It is as peoples of the Pacific that this 
generation of Japanese and Americans is having to alter its percep- 
tions of the world we live in. 

The structure of the world economy has undergone significant 
changes in our time, and some of the most startling changes have 
occurred in the nations bordering the Pacific. A mere dozen years 
ago, the preponderance of free world economic power was con- 
centrated in the nations of the North Atlantic—North America 
and Western Europe—and in Japan, the only modern industrial 
state in Asia. The rest of the world, as we saw it, was in various 
stages of early economic development, dependent on our aid and 
investment and on our demand for their raw materials, fuels and 
cheap manufactured goods. 

That simple perception no longer fits. The free world economic 
structure is being revolutionized, and relations between ‘developed 


and developing nations will never again be the same. 

So far we older industrial powers have maintained our leader- 
ship, despite three worldwide recessions in the past decade. But we 
are no longer the only important industrial economies in the non- 
communist world. We have been joined during the 1970s by an 
increasing number of fast-growing, newly industrializing countries, 
or NICs, a goodly proportion of which are Pacific nations—Re- 
public of Korea, Taiwan, Hong Kong, several of the ASEAN na- 
tions of Southeast Asia, and on this side of the Pacific, Mexico. 

The ranks of the NICs are still expanding— Brazil, India and 
some of the OPEC nations, to mention a few. Their common char- 
acteristics are sustained high growth rates, rapid industrialization 
and diversification, and fast-expanding import and export trade. 
Over the past decade the NICs of the Pacific have maintained some 
of the highest economic growth rates in the world. The NICs as a 
group have graduated from being exporters of only raw materials 
and cheap manufactured goods, to become world traders in so- 
phisticated electronics, well-designed and efficiently manufactured 
capital goods and components, and high fashion and apparel. 

During the 1970s we advanced industrial countries have had to 
look at what we call the third world in new and more serious terms. 
At the same time we were discovering how vulnerable we are to 
the third world oil-producing countries. We were also beginning to 
experience the stiff new trade competition from the third world 
NICs. In terms of world trade competition, at least, the distinction 
between first and third worlds has begun to blur. 

One of the problems this create for us is how to manage the 
delicate trade-off between exports and imports. In the past four 
years, for example, Japan's imports from Southeast Asia have grown 
40 per cent, and a growing portion of these imports are in direct 
competition with domestic Japanese manufactures. At the same 
time, however, Japan's exports to those same countries have grown 
by a third. Obviously this growth in trade volume is benefiting 
both sides, but the changing content of this trade is forcing Japan 
to adapt and restructure our own domestic industry. 


COMPETITION FROM NICS 


Instead of importing raw materials for processing in Japan, we 
are now exporting processing plants to the third world, and im- 
porting the semifinished and finished goods. In other fields where 
Japan has been a leading exporter to the world, including some 
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relatively new electronics technologies, we axe now licensing the 
technologies, and providing investment capital to the third world, 
and importing the sophisticated components of finished goods. 
Japan is facing a serious competition from neighboring South Korea 
in its place as the world's number one shipbuilder and some eco- 
nomists predict that in the not-too-distant future Korea and per- 
haps one or two other NICs will be challenging Japan, the United 
States and Europe in the production and export of automobiles. In 
other words, the revolution in world economic structure and trade 
patterns is continuing, and it is challenging Japan, the United 
States and the other older industrial powers to adapt our industrial 
structures if we wish to maintain our world leadership. 

Like Japan, the United States is also exporting factories and 
licensing technologies to the third world, and importing a growing 
volume of semifinished and finished goods, including very sophis- 
ticated electronics components and finished products. This shifting 
international division of labor is in the classic tradition of compara- 
tive advantage. It relies on market forces to accomplish the most 
efficient allocation of resources. Looked at objectively, it is a good 
thing, especially for the consumer, who gets the best quality goods 
at the best price. 

It is difficult to be objective, however, in times of deep recession, 
slow domestic economic growth; idle factories, and high unemploy- 
ment, and all the older industrial economies are suffering these 
ills, in varying degrees. Although the Japanese economy has fared 
better in the current recession than most of Western Europe and 
some regions of the United States, it hàs nonetheless been hard hit. 
Thirty percent of Japan's manufacturing sector is operating below 
capacity, unemployment is at the highest level in three decades, 
exports were down 8.7 per cent last year, and imports were down 
7.0 per cent. | 

The deepest and longest of our postwar recessions, in other words, 
is not simply an American, a European, or a Japanese phenomenon, 
It is a structural malaise afflicting the entire free-world economy. 

It is a trade problem to the extent that, in a growing number of 
industries, the old patterns of competition and comparative ad- 
vantage are shifting—between Japan and the United States, for 
example, as well as between the advanced nations and the newly 
industrializing countries. | 

It is a problem of industrial structure in the sense that single 
. global markets are emerging for basic industries such as steel, 
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chemicals, autos, ships, machine tools and even personal computers. 
lrade in these goods is now going to the most modern and efficient 
producers, wherever they are. 

This means that the older industrial nations, that used to domi- 
nate these trades, now have to adjust to global competition or lose 
their foothold in world markets. One kind of adjustment is to in- 
vest heavily in becoming more modern, more efficient and more 
competitive than their challengers. This is what the U.S. auto in- 
dustry is now doing, in response to Japanese competition—and per- 
haps in anticipation of future competition from the NICs. An- 
other kind of adjustment is to move out of a traditional industry 
and into new high-growth industries and products. 

The one response that will not work is to try to shelter or pro- 
tect a weak or inefficient industry from the real world of competi- 
tion. That may save a few jobs for a short time, but at great cost 
in the long run to the protected economy. In a fast-changing world, 
even the leaders must be agile and willing to change, if they are 
to keep their leadership. 


COSTS OF INDUSTRIAL CHANGE 


Yet the costs of industrial change can also be painful, involving 
the relocation and retraining: of workers, the closing of old plants 
and heavy investments in new plants. Entire communities and re- 
gions can be affected. And there may be social and political costs 
as well. The bottom line for each of the advanced industrial eco- 
nomies is whether we are willing to pay the costs and make the 
adjustments and investments necessary to maintain our economic 
dynamism, and to continue to provide leadership for world eco- 
nomic development. 

Paradoxically, Japan is sometimes criticized in this country for 
attempting to look into the future, and to anticipate the directions 
of productive growth for the Japanese economy. What we call 
“visions” of the future are the result of periodic consultation among 
industry, government and academic experts. In content, these 
visions are not much different from occasional studies prepared by 
American private groups, Congressional committees, or Presidential 
commissions. In both cases, the studies serve as a background or 
thoughtful perspective for private decision-making. The principal 
difference is that our procedure is more regular, and we pay more 
attention to it. 

'The United States, in any event, has its own mechanism for na- 
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tional industrial policy. In essence, President Reagan's economic 
program is the current basis for this policy. As I understand it, the 
policy is intended to influence investment decisions and promote 
industrial .revitalization and restructuring through tax incentives, 
regulatory relief, and a freer play of competitive market forces. 

I have offered this aside because there seems to have been some 
misunderstanding in America about Japan’s industrial policy. ‘The 
fact is that both countries are working toward the same end, each 
by its own means. What is important is that we both recognize the 
common challenge, and are responding to it. 

There are, I believe, three other important considerations we 
should bear in mind as we meet this challenge of adjusting to a 
changing world economic structure. 

First, the basic strengths of the free world’ economy, including 
the emergence of the vigorous young economies we call the NICs, 
are testimony to the wisdom of the economic principles and policies 
that have guided the management of the free world economy 
throughout the postwar period. Despite the pains and dislocations 
of the current recession, and periodic monetary crises and trade 
frictions, the condition of the free world economy is basically sound. 
We have demonstrated that world economic growth and a shared: 
prosperity depend on progressively freer access to each other's 
goods, markets, capital and technology. In the process, we have 
become a more integrated and interdependent economy, sharing 
each other’s problems as well as successes. Our greatest challenge, 
as we begin to emerge from recession, is to accept the great changes 
we have brought about, and to work in closer harmony together 
to restore stable growth to our system. 

At the Economic Summit in Williamsburg at the end of May, 
our leaders of the seven advanced industrial nations tackled the 
urgent problem of the world, sustained growth of the world econ- 
omy without a recurring of inflation. 

Second, our stake in the developing world and the newly indus- 
trializing countries is more than economic, It is also a political and 
security stake. The continued progress of the NICs, and the emer- 
gence of new NICs from the ranks of the developing nations, is 
the best possible guarantee that those nations will remain politically 
stable, socially progressive, and increasingly integrated into the free 
world system. In the long run I am confident that peace and 
stability in Pacific Asia depends on the economic viability and re- 
silience of the free nations of the region. This means we should 
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welcome their competitiveness, encourage them to earn their own 
way in world trade, and be responsive partners to their investment 
needs. 

Our Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone made a tour of ASEAN 
nations in the Spring this year, with the objective of deepening and 
broadening our ties with these nations as well as contributing to 
their efforts of further strengthening their resilience. 

Finally, the task ahead is much more than having to adjust re- 
luctantly to a new and unfamiliar world. Rather it is an adventure 
to bring into reality the kind of prospering world order that free 
world statesmen conceived of, in the aftermath of the Second World 
War. We can see the promise of it if we consider the progress 
already made, and the great potential yet to be realized, in the 
diverse cultures that surround the Pacific Ocean. In those free 
nations of Asia, Oceania and the Americas where free enterprise 
has taken root, there have been enormous strides in economic and 
social development in a few short years. 

As the two leading economic powers of the Pacific, the United 
States and Japan have the opportunity and the obligation to en- 
courage and help this progress to continue. Our own future security 
and well-being are also at stake. This is an important new dimen- 
sion to the Japanese-American partnership. 


SCOPE FOR ASIAN-PACIFIC 
ACTION ON PROTECTIONISM 


By Lydia Dunn 





' N VIEW of the deteriorating state of international economic 
relations, the most important task for the market-oriented 
countries of the Asian-Pacific region is to play a positive role 

in arresting and, ultimately, reversing protectionist trends. 

Resorting to sectoral, bilateral or other discriminatory arrange- 
ments would compound present difficulties in the world economy, 
thereby making matters worse for the Asian-Pacific countries. ‘The 
preferable alternative is for them to work in the framework of 
multilateral cooperation to. strengthen adherence to the principles 
and rules of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), 
the instrument which governs the institutional environment of inter- 
national trade among the market-oriented economies, it being a 
part of the international economic order established after World 
War II.’ 

Moreover, when the major trading powers have apparently lost 
the ability to perceive the convergence of policies which are in 
their own long-term interests with those which support the inter- 
national system of trade and payments, a group of "small" coun- 
tries can lead by force of their example, if not by taking concerted 
action. This is a worthy and, indeed, the only sensible goal for 
Asian-Pacific economic cooperation. 

Such were the general conclusions of a report, entitled In the 
Kingdom of the Blind, prepared by a study group under the aus- 
pices of the Trade Policy Research Center, an international in- 
stitute based in London, which convened for the Government of 
Australia an Asian-Pacific conference in Hobart, ‘Tasmania, earlier 
in the year where the first draft of the report was discussed. 2 The 
study group, which I headed, included: Isamu Yamashita, chair- 
man of Mitsui Engineering and Shipbuilding, Tokyo, and a vice 
chairman of the Keidanren, Japan’s main industrial organization; 
Tun Tan Siew-Sin, chairman of Sime Darby Berhad, Kuala 
Lumpur, and a former finance minister of Malaysia; and Dr. 
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Amnuay Viravan, chairman of the Saha Union Corporation, Bang- 
kok, and a former finance minister of Thailand. Dr. Jan 'Tumlir, 
director of economic research at the GATT Secretariat in Geneva, 
was also a member of the group, along with Ambassador William 
N. Walker, a former chief trade-negotiator of the United States, 
Dr. Brian Scott, head of the. Australian consulting firm, W. D. 
Scott & Company, and Donald Rowlands, managing director of 
Fisher & Paykel ‘Industries in Auckland: = 

The significance of the conclusions reached by the study group 
extends far beyond the Asian-Pacific region. In the coming months, 
the central banks and finance ministries of the major trading powers 
will be wrestling increasingly with the "debt crisis," trying to im- 
press on trade ministries a simple home truth. What is that home 
truth? It is that the links between trade and finance are as old as 
money itself. For the debt problem to be resolved in a durable way, 
action.has to be taken on what economists call the real, as opposed 
to the monetary, side of the economy. In the words of the declara- 
tion issued after the Williamsburg economic summit last May; ac- 
tion has to be taken to “halt and reverse protectionism,” which 
means setting about correcting departures from GATT principles 
and rules and moving in a concerted effort to rebuild the momentum 
of trade liberalization that was lost in the 1970s. In this article I 
want to convey the gist of our analysis in concluding that "in the 
kingdom of the blind the one eyed man is king" and therefore the 
Asian-Pacific countries, recognizing their interest in liberal trade, 
are in a position to influence the international economic situation. 

Although, as it is widely agreed, something needs to be done to 
reverse trade-inhibiting trends in the world económy, governments 
generally seem to be at a loss. Faced with recession, mounting un- 
employment, only a slow fall in underlying rates of inflation and, 
above all, increasing concern about the fragility of the financial 
system, many commentators actually propose, or at.any rate argue 
that governments are being faced towards the types of policies 
which got them into their present difficulties, namely inflation and 
the protection of out-moded economic structures. The justification 
is that they will thereby bring about a breathing mee for eco- 
nomic recovery. 

To understand what is wrong didi these ideas, it is necessary to 
understand how the present parlous state of affairs in the world 
economy came: about. This means focussing. on the developed 
market-oriented economies. Not only is it their performance which 
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has deteriorated most sharply. They are also the lenders and the 
markets of last resort for the world economy as a whole. 

The difficulties in which these economies find themselves are, in 
essence, the consequence of political over-commitment. Going back 
at least to the 1960s, governments, in response to electoral pressures 
from sectional interests, made commitments to full employment, to 
security, to welfare and to defense expenditures which their elec- 
torates overall did not permit them to meet. Inflationary finance 
was the principal way of reconciling incompatible claims on re- 
sources ;? and inflationary erosion of nominal wages—bringing about 
the reduction of real wages—was the favored technique for securing 
full employment . ! 

Inflation, producing price confusion, was damaging to micro- 
economic efficiency: and thus to general economic performance. 
More inflation was then needed to mask the deterioration in the 
ability of societies to^ meet their commitments. As governments 
found inflation an inefficacious source of finance, they tried to use 
micro-economic interventions— protection and subsidization—as a 
means of providing the security which they could no longer even 
pretend to provide directly. The deteriorating performance of the 
economy increased resort to such intervention and also increased 
resort to the inflationary policies which were both a cause and a 
temporary palliative of the underlying malaise. 


PROBLEMS OF FULL EMPLOYMENT 


In Western Europe, a major area of over-commitment was to the 
labor market. Governments accepted commitments to full employ- 
ment that virtually removed market constraints on wage bargaining. 
It was partly for this reason that in the late 1960s real wages in 
most developed countries started rising more rapidly than average 
labor productivity In the U.S. this phase did not last long. In 
Western Europe, however, the development persisted for a number 
of years. The effect was to make full employment (as politically 
defined) increasingly difficult to achieve. As a result, a host of 
purportedly job-conserving interventions, namely protection against 
foreign competition, subsidies to "sensitive" industries, employment- 
security legislation and so forth, moved the maintenance of full 
employment still further into the distance.’ 

In some countries in the late 1960s, especially in the U.S., fixed 
rates of exchange against foreign currencies masked the conse- 
quences of inflationary policies. Resources were borrowed from 
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abroad while inflation was simultaneously exported. This veil was 
stripped away with the collapse in the early 1970s of the “Bretton 
Woods system" of fixed rates of exchange. The rise in oil prices in 
1973—74 stripped away another veil. Where labor markets, in par- 
ticular, and economies as a whole did not adjust, growth could not 
return to earlier levels. The rise in oil prices also increased sensi- 
tivity to inflation. In this environment, rapid increases in the rate 
of inflation were needed to provide governments with the resources 
needed to meet their increasingly onerous commitments. 

An essential feature of the inflationary “mask” was that it per- 
mitted negative real rates of interest—rates of inflation exceeding 
nominal rates of interest. This helped to maintain economic activity, 
even if in very inefficient ways, through stimulus to labor-saving 
investment, Negative real rates of interest justified an explosion of 
borrowing which, in the context of distorted economies, was likely 
to be unviable—to a large extent—when the time of correction 
eventually arrived. | 

Chickens have been coming home to roost. The correction of 
past errors and accompanying disinflation—the reduction in infla- 
tion—reveals the extent of maladjustments. In addition, they are 
creating an agony of their own because of the slowness with which 
expectations, especially inflationary expectations, are changed in 
the resultant recession. Disinflation in the 1980s has essentially the 
same effect as deflation—the reduction in the level of prices—had 
in the 1930s. But there is an important difference. Disinflation 
cannot be avoided if economic stability is ever to be regained. 

The present correction of the excesses of the 1970s acts on the 
financial system like the blades of a pair of scissors. One blade is 
the recession which lowers the yield and the other is the rise in the 
cost of borrowing which further squeezes returns on risk capital. 
There is thus a large potential not only for a chain of corporate 
and individual bankruptcies but also for voluntary repudiation of 
sovereign debt. 

It should be stressed that the proportion of existing debt that is 
unsalvageable is not determined a priori. The outcome depends on 
policy choices and, more to the point, on the kind of recovery that 
occurs, If the real assets that were financed by the debt are not 
able to earn adequate returns, the debt will have to be written 
down. Even if the highest potential return is being earned, some 
such writing-down may be necessary, because of mistakes made with 
past investments. j 
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' In the 1970s a suddenly rising share of the larger international 
lending base began to flow to the non-oil developing nations? In 
spite of the apparent need for an expansion of investment to bring 
about the adjustments necessitated by changes in the world econ- 
omy, the sluggish growth in investment in industrial countries after 
1973 prevented them from becoming large net borrowers them- 
selves. Increased investment, for which there was an objective need, 
would have implied a more rapid structural transformation which 
citizens in the advanced industrial economies refused, through the 
political process, to tolerate. Furthermore, a substantial part of the 
investment was probably misdirected as a result of (1) widespread 
subsidization and protection, (ii) the distortions induced by infla- 
tion and, in some cases, (iii) a failure to allow domestic oil prices 
to rise to world levels. In general, however, the booming developing 
countries, the newly industrializing ones, have been following rea- 
sonably efficient investment policies and have made reasonably 
effective use of borrowed resources. 

It is sometimes suggested that the problem with these borrowings 
is that now they cannot be repaid. But this is a virtually irrelevant 
observation. There is no reason for poor countries suddenly to move 
into current-account surplus. The problem rather is to ensure con- 
tinued confidence in their refinancing of existing obligations and a 
continued net inflow of resources. 

Since the domestic assets of most developing countries cannot be 
seized, a government which has little expectation of a continued 
net inflow of foreign resources, due to trade restrictions against their 
exports, may be tempted by the idea of repudiation, The threat 
begins, therefore, with the development of that expectation. If banks 
respond, or even precipitate the expectation, by refusing to roll the 
debt over, the high rate at which the relatively short-term debt con- 
tracted by the developing countries needs to be refinanced becomes 
an additional source of strain. 

Confidence is the key element: the debtor's confidence in future 
lending and the creditor's confidence in the future economic growth 
and financial prudence of the debtors. Both depend ultimately on 
the continued openness of the world economy and on economic 
recovery in the developed countries. How else can the needed con- 
fidence be restored? | 


FALSE “QUACK” REMEDIES 
Where there is anxiety there are quacks. At present there are 
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two types of quacks: the less sophisticated and the more. sophisti- 
cated. The less sophisticated recommends protection. The more 
sophisticated advocates “concerted reflation." 

Even among advocates. of protection, very few really believe that 
such a course will resolve the problems of their countries. Others 
consider it a: political necessity in the short-term, which in.the long- 
term will be obviated by the arrival of the cavalry, coming in the 
form of economic recovery.? Locking up resources in inefficient 
activities compounds maladjustment while the resulting uncertainty 
erodes the willingness to make long-term investments. Equally im- 
portant, protection threatens the viability of many of the invest- 
ments and, therefore, the debt of developing countries, Thus each 
act of protection, including subsidization of inefficient industry, 
makes recovery less likely and further deterioration more probable.” 

The more sophisticated recommends concerted reflation—that is, 
expansionary fiscal and monetary policies. They argue that it is the 
attempt to lower inflation which is at the root of current difficulties. 
This renewed appeal to active government macro-economic man- 
agement and the related attack on present disinflationary programs, 
however, is to recommend substituting the disease for the cure. The 
cure is painful, but there is little reason to suppose that its post- 
ponement can bring more than temporary relief, if that. Aggregate 
demand continues to expand rapidly. The trouble is that costs— 
especially labor costs—rise as well. There can be no reasonable 
hope that a large part of increased monetary demand will go in the 
long-term into production rather than prices. Any such rise in in- 
flation, however, will create further agony in the longer term when 
the attempt to lower inflation is renewed. Reflation is therefore the 
easy way to deal with the symptoms of a disease created by con- 
stantly taking the easy way." 

` To get out of this vicious circle it is necessary to get at the root 
of the problems while, at the same time, dealing with the inevitable 
short-term disruption that will result form the disappointment of 
past expectations. 

Economic recovery demands a stable, or predictable, institutional 
environment that is conducive to efficient use of the resources, This, 
in turn, means monetary stability, which is the necessary condition 
for exchange-rate stability, and the reduction of micro-economic 
distortions. A simultaneous commitment to trade liberalization and 
monetary stability by all the ale? countries would provide such an 
environment. i | : 
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The politicians and bureaucrats who would like to postpone 
liberalization until some more prosperous time actually have two 
conflicting ideas in their minds. They are genuinely convinced of 
the need for binding rules to govern trade between their countries. 
Nonetheless, with an equal degree of genuine conviction, they take 
it as a hard fact of electoral politics that they cannot afford to abide 
by such rules, for that would mean confronting inter alia the textile 
and steel industries. Hamlet was a man with a similarly torn mind, 
trying to postpone the moment when his two deep but contradictory 
beliefs would have to be confronted; and the play reveals the in- 
exorable forces pushing towards the confrontation. For politicians 
the dénouement has already come. Now they have to decide what 
it is they want to preserve. Do they want a "viable" textile or steel 
industry (where the word in quotes has no real meaning) or a 
viable banking system (where viability is defined by law)? 

In the.foreseeable future, relatively high real rates of interest 
are likely to endure. This will be felt most acutely in the heavily- 
indebted newly industrializimg countries whose credit-worthiness is 
now at a low point. The best way for them to relieve the tightness 
in the supply of new capital is to secure more efficient use of the 
real capital already in place and convince lenders that borrowing 
is going 1nto fruitful investment rather than bloated expenditures. 
In the process they will enhance the confidence of lenders and 
break the impasse on both new lending and the financing of old 
lending. While the scope for improving the situation in this way is 
considerable, it demands that the creditors accommodate the effort, 
by rescheduling and, more important, by maintaining open markets 
for developing-country exports. They have good reason. to do so 
because the objective of raising the social values of real capital 
assets in the debtor countries is identical with the creditors’ ob- 
Jective of minimizing the proportion of bad debt in the total debt 
which is outstanding. l 

In the short-term, there is the problem of correcting maladjust- 
ments created by previous errors, without either rewarding dam- 
aging behavior or precipitating a collapse of institutions and, 
worse, a collapse of confidence. How this short-term coundrum can 
be resolved is one of the immediate issues of economic policy and 
diplomacy. | 

It is especially crucial not to develop policies to deal with the 
immediate difficulties which make the long-term problem worse. An 
example would be a monetary relaxation designed to ease the situa- 
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tion of financial intermediaries. It would be unwise to trim the sails 
too much. The world economy is likely to survive even a rapid 
unwinding of existing positions better than a prolongation of past 
dithering. 

As the governments of developed countries were inveigled, 
through domestic pressures and problems, into assuming more and 
more responsibilities for particularities in the structure of their 
economies, the types of policies to discharge those responsibilities, 
providing public assistance through protection or subsidies or both, 
could hardly avoid provoking conflict with other countries. 

As trade frictions between countries are exacerbated, there is 
. also a growing desire to systemize the emerging principle of man- 
aged trade.” Accordingly, there have been several proposals for 
Asian-Pacific cooperation beginning in the mid-1960s, provoked 
by the formation of the European Community (EC) and with 
the stimulus coming primarily from Japan.^ In May 1967, Japa- 
nese businessmen established the Pacific Basin Economic Council 
(PBEC) which includes representatives from Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada, the U.S. and the developing countries. Another 
proposal was for an Organization for Pacific Trade and Develop- 
ment (OPTAD) to be modelled on the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD) in Paris.” Differences 
about membership, organizational structure and functions, however, 
have forced the conclusion that OPTAD is unlikely to be feasible 
without a prior phase of more modest development. Nevertheless, 
the idea of retaliation through preferential trading arrangements 
has proved dangerous, even to the participating parties concerned." 
In spite of their experience of adverse discrimination, the countries 
of the Asian-Pacific region are in a better position than most to 
recognize the truth of the proposition that a liberal trade policy 
is in the interests of each country, independent of the policies of 
others. Consistent with this expectation, members of inwardly-look- 
ing arrangements in Latin America and, increasingly, the members 
of the EC have performed poorly largely because of the economic 
waste generated by their own trade policies. 

Meanwhile, the more outward-looking economies of the Asian- 
Pacific region have continued to perform relatively well, 1n spite of 
slow growth in the world economy as a whole and increasing bar- 
riers to trade, and because—it may be suggested—they do not 
suffer from the handicaps of participation in efficient preferential 
trading arrangements. Buy in the cheapest and sell in the dearest 
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available market remains excellent advice. 

The alternative approach is to use the framework of multilateral 
cooperation as a springboard for strengthening the international 
trading system on which all Asian-Pacific countries depend and 
from which all have gained great benefit. By following policies that 
are supportive of the basic principles of the GATT system, they can 
make productive use of an understanding arising from their co- 
operation, improve the efficiency of their own policies and strength- 
en the system as a whole. 


STRENGTHENING GATT'S BASIC ELEMENTS 


What has to be done is to restore the basic elements of the GATT 
system, which can be sufficiently described in terms of "non-dis- 
crimination,” “liberalism,” “stability” and "transparency." These 
elements permit markets rather than discretionary governmental 
interventions to allocate resources and reduce restrictions on im- 
ports to facilitate a steady expansion of world trade. 

By ensuring adjustment and creating the conditions for the pro- 
cess to be relatively smooth,? the rules of the international trading 
system, as set out in the GATT, are a particularly valuable safe- 
guard for the interests of the dynamic economies of the Asian- 
Pacific region. 

The required contribution to the repair of the GATT system 
could be achieved by appropriate decisions in three areas: 

first, through the embodiment of liberal principles in do- 
mestic law; 

second, through participation in the Joint administration of 
GAT'T principles and rules in order to strengthen the inter- 
national trading system; and 

third, through mutual solidarity aimed at cajoling countries 
outside the Asian-Pacific region to adhere more closely to 
GATT obligations. 

These are elaborated upon in the report of our study group. 
With the growth of non-tariff measures and "informal" export- 
restraint arrangements, the requirements in the first area are evi- 
dent. It is important: 

first, that countries in the Asian-Pacific region agree to use 
only the tariff, it being consistent with the price mechanism, 
as the principal instrument of protection; 

second, that in countries where tariffs are at high levels 
they agree to lower them, either unilaterally or as a result of 
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regional negotiations, focussing on items of Spon interest to 

. other countries in the region; 

third, that such trade liberalization be carried out on a non- 
discriminatory basis vis-a-vis countries outside the region; 

fourth, that tariffs be “bound,” bearing in mind that the 
GATT contains a provision for tariffs to be raised in. certain 
circumstances; 

fifth, that. where countries choose: to avail themselves of 

“escape clauses" and ‘ loopholes” in-the GATT they do so in 
accordance with the rules and in accordance with established 
interpretations; 

sixth, that any such exploitation of escape clauses and loop- 
holes in the GATT be conducted on the basis of transparent 
and public procedures and be aes wath respect d to 
time; and 

finally, that considerations of economic efficiency be in- 
corporated fully into any such decisions. 

For these policies to work, the results of international agreements 
must be embodied in domestic law and, should the occasion arise, 
in regional agreements. 

Turning to participation in the joint administration of E 
law, our report concluded that: 

(a) attempts to introduce the notion of selective (i.e. dis- 
criminatory) application of the GATT provision for emer- 
gency protection against imports of a particular product, 
applying it against imports from just one or a few countries, 
as has been proposed by the EC, should be opposed by coun- 
tries in the Asian-Pacific region; 

(b) trade in agriculture and textile products should be 

" brought more fully under GATT disciplines; and `` 

(c) the developing countries should be integrated into the 
GATT system by the phasing out of preferential treatment of 
them by the developed countries in conj junction with the 
phasing out of discrimination against them.” 

' In considering the above proposals, it has to be "— that 
trade liberalization, in accordance with GATT principles and rules, 
would be in the interest of the countries in the Asian-Pacific region, 
both individually and collectively. Such trade liberalization would 
provide the policy stability . Boe for rapid growth in intra- 
regional trade. 

In some countries there are political obstacles to trade liberaliza- 
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tion. But this is not a:new phenomenon. It needs to be stated that 
foregoing the lasting. benefits of trade liberalization to satisfy 
political pressures from sectional interests is a heavy cost for an 
economy to bear. Economic growth involves adjustment to change. 
Protection thwarts adjustment and.thus inhibits growth. 

It is a function of governments in representative democracies, or 
of .quasi-governmental institutions beyond political influence, to 
“inform” public opinion—to explain things as they are. With the 
rapid integration of the world economy it is time for a more con- 
scious effort to be made by governments, firms and individuals to 
educate public opinion. or sentiment on trade. and tradé-related 
issues with a view to dispelling widely-held myths and misconcep- 
tions. 

Public education, however, involves more than speeches and 
meetings. It is an essential function of the process of government 
itself. It.is of the greatest importance that the consideration of 
requests for public assistance, including requests for emergency 
protection, should be conducted in an open and intellectually 
rigorous manner. Only in this way will those directly involved and 
the public at large be informed of the full implications of the vari- 
ous choices. 

Strengthening the open trading system is a necessary step for 
securing both the financial structure and a sustained recovery in 
the world economy. More generally, it is a necessary step towards 
harmonious long-term development in the world economy as a 
whole. If GATT principles and rules cease to be observed and, 
instead, trade is “managed” on the basis of constant government 
intervention, the world economy is likely to come to grief. More- 
over, in the process of dividing the trade “‘pie,” in accordance with 
what: bureaucrats and politicians would consider to be “fair 
shares;" it. would be the economically dynamic but politically weak 
"newcomers" which would lose the most. Being in the world econ- 
omy's most dynamic region, the Asian-Pacific countries should be 
able to see this threat—and to know it cannot be averted by waiting 
on others to. act. 


NOTES | 


1 For. a succinct explanation of the rationale of the international economic order 
established after World War II, see Lord McFadzean of Kelvinside et al., Global 
Strategy for Growth: a Report on North-South Issues, inm Report No. 1 (London: 
Trade Policy Research Center, 1981) pp. 33-35. 

2 Lydia Dunn et al., In the Kingdom of the Blind: a Report on Protectionism and 
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the Asian-Pacific Region, Special Report No. 3 (London: Trade Policy Research 
Center, 1983). The Hobart Trade Conference was held on -March 25-27, 1983, In 
this article, I have drawn on the report and therefore acknowledge the contribution 
to our discussion of the other members of the study group, some of whom are listed 
in the text, the other two members being Hugh Corbet and Martin Wolf, Director and 
Director of Studies, respectively, of the Trade Policy Research Center, London. In 
preparing this article I have been assisted by Laurel David. 

3 An interesting theoretical discussion of the consequences of the growth of politically 
intermediated claims on the market-oriented economy is in Robert Bacon and Walter 
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FISHERIES AND 
THE SOUTH PACIFIC 
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OR the small, developing island countries of the South Pacific 

the adoption of the Law of the Sea Convention in April 

1982 by the 3rd United Nations Conference on the Law. of 

the Sea was an event of great importance. The island states of the 

region have long recognized the significance of a comprehensive 

international regime which recognizes the rights, obligations and 

interests of coastal states and which will serve to promote more 
efficient and equitable ocean management. 

As only about 1.8 per cent of the area of the South Pacific Com- 
mission (SPC) is land, it is not surprising that the fishery resources 
of the 30 million square kilometers of ocean in the area should 
have attracted great interest from the island countries. Nor is it 
surprising that these states look to the Law of the Sea Convention 
to provide a secure legal framework within which coastal states can 
develop their fishery resources. 

This article outlines some of the issues facing the Pacific island 
states in the development and a of their living marine 
resources, 

The South Pacific island countries are characterized by their 
small size (the whole island region has a population of only five 
million, with most living in Papua New Guinea), limited land 
resources and an economic dependence on larger states. (In nearly 
all cases the ex-colonial administration is the main source of devel- 
opment assistance.) Like all developing countries the people of the 
South Pacific region wish to achieve the living standards of those 
in the West, but for most of the Pacific developing countries the 
main problem is that “the resources from which their political, 
social and economic needs have to be met are inadequate to main- 
tain the levels of income to which they aspire, or even those to 
which they have become accustomed.” The living marine resources 
of the region do, however, represent a real opportunity for the 
developing Pacific states to gain some measure of economic inde- 
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pendence. 

With the decision of the South Pacific Forum (SPF)* in October 
1976 to introduce 200-nautical mile zones, the island states looked 
to the seas for their economic future. While of, course the declara- 
tion of the zones did not create a new resource, it was hoped that 
by imposing legal restrictións on access to the zones, this would 
enable the countries to make more effective use of their offshore 
resources (either by extracting a rent from outsiders or providing 
for the expansion of their own limited fishing fleets). 

Fishing has played a major role in the cultures and traditions 
of the Pacific islands but it. has been coastal resources which have 
historically provided livelihood for the island peoples. The 200-told 
increase in the combined areas of jurisdiction of Pacific coastal 
states, resulting from the acceptance of the 200-mile zones, means, 
however, that prospects for developing fisheries are not restricted 
to'coastal resources. (The latter are, in any event, severely ham- 
pered by the lack of a major single fishery which could provide 
the basis of commercial catching and processing enterprises.)* 

The known offshore.resources of the South Pacific are dominated 
by highly migratory species, predominantly tunas. Of a total fishing 
catch of 300,000 tons from the 200-mile zones of the island states 
tuna account for 88 per cent of the catch, valued at around 
U.S.$300-million. The greater part of the total (about 87 per cent) 
is taken by foreign vessels fishing independently of the coastal states. 
While the Pacific island countries receive only about U.S.$6 million 
from.the total tuna catch, already tuna represents the biggest in- 
dustry in thé Solomon Islands, the second biggest in Fiji and 1s the 
sixth biggest in Papua New Guinea. For countries such as Tuvalu 
and Kiribati the value of tuna caught by distant-water tuna vessels 
exploiting their 200-mile zones is greater than their entire GNP.‘ 
Ironically, all Pacific island nations are fish importers, with a high 
dependence on imported canned fish which can be stored for long 
periods without refrigeration." 

Of the major tuna species skipjack is the most significant in the 
South Pacific. The result of research by the SPC suggests that there 
is room for at least a 1,000 per cent increase in the catches of 
skipjack tuna from the SPC area without affecting the long-term 
productivity of the stock. Even for the heavily fished areas catches 
could ‘be increased several fold over existing levels. The figure of 
3,400,000 tons is the estimate’ of itas resources of skipj ac for SPC 
area. 
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Tuna fishing in the South Pacific has traditionally centered on 
the larger, deeper swimming tunas (albacore, yellowfin, bigeye), 
using long-line techniques (in lines which may extend for some 75 
miles in depths between 50-250 m), and the smaller, surface swim- 
ming tunas (skipjack, juvenile yellowfin) using pole-and-live bait 
techniques and purse seine vessels. The increase in skipjack landings 
since 1966 from the South Pacific has been largely the result of 
Japanese pole-and-line fishing in this area. From 1966 to 1975 the 
number of vessels in excess of 200 gross tons increased from 34 to 
279. lhese larger vessels proved successful because of their ability 
to carry large amounts of live bait and to stay out at sea for ex- 
tended periods.’ Further expansion has, however, been limited by 
a number of factors, including the need to catch and maintain live 
bait, reduced profitability because of higher fuel and labor costs, 
restricted access to 200-mile zones and reduced prices? South 
Korea, whose efforts to establish a distant-water pole-and-line 
fishery have been unsuccessful, has, however, become increasingly 
involved in joint venture fisheries in the South Pacific, notably in 
Papua New Guinea. South Korean vessels will continue to compete 
successfully with the Japanese for contracts with joint venture com- 
panies. | 

The long-term future of long-line fisheries is not good. The long- 
line fisheries in the region were developed by the Japanese in the 
early 1950s. They were followed soon after by the Koreans and the 
Taiwanese. The major bases for these foreign vessels have been in 
American Samoa, Vanuatu, Fiji and French Polynesia? There 
would appear little likelihood of substantially increasing the total 
yellowfin and bigeye catch in the Southwest Pacific by long-lining. 
At present catch rates long-lining for tunas, other than albacore, 
is only profitable if the fish can be sold on the Japanese sashimi 
(raw fish) market at relatively high prices. Long-term price increase 
would be dependent upon the continued buoyancy of the Japanese 
economy. 'The long-term future of albacore is not bright because 
long-lining is not the most efficient way of accumulating large tuna 
catches.” 


PURSE SEINE VESSELS 


There seems little doubt that purse seiners will become.the domi- 
nant gear type in the future development of South Pacific fisheries. 
In a recent monograph Peter Franklin examines the development 
of the South Pacific skipjack tuna purse seine fishery.“ In 1948 the 
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Japanese government began testing purse seining following the suc- 
cess of purse seining in the U.S. Eastern Pacific yellowfin and skip- 
jack fishery. Between 1965 and 1973 the knowledge of the South- 
west Pacific fishery and seining techniques improved to such an 
extent that by 1973 nine Japanese purse seiners were participating 
in the fishery on a seasonal basis for a combined catch of about 
1,500 tons. From 1973 to 1977 the seasonal catch by Japanese 
seiners from the Southwest Pacific virtually doubled and in 1977 
totalled almost 24,000 tons. The issuance of any additional distant- 
water skipjack purse seine licenses was, at the time, strongly resisted 
by the Federation of Japan Tuna Fisheries Cooperative Association 
(Nikkatsuren) who argued that purse seining could well be detri- 
mental to the fishing grounds for pole-and-line as well as long-line 
vessels. With time, however, N2kkatsuren was to perform an about- 
face on this issue and asked the Japanese government to issue a 
number of distant-water purse seine licenses to its members. This 
reversal was partly due to a desire to participate in a very profitable 
fishery, partly because purse seining operations are relatively more 
fuel efficient and are totally independent of live bait? and partly 
because it was recognized by nearly all Japanese fishery organiza- 
tions that as the fishery was being exploited by a number of foreign 
purse seiners it was pointless for Japan to unilaterally restrict its 
own vessels on the basis of resource factors. Participation by Japa- 
nese seiners should, it was felt, be determined by the economics of 
the situation.“ The Japan Fisheries Agency announced in 1980 that 
it intended to issue additional licenses and there are now about 30 
Japanese vessels active in the fishery. 

Purse seine fleets have concentrated in two regions: Philippine 
waters (as yet no foreign vessels fish in Philippine waters) ; and 
the area bounded by Papua New Guinea, The Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands, Kirabati and the Solomon Islands. There is now 
little doubt, however, that the area of the existing fisheries will 
expand in the future. BE | 

Present fishing effort is probably only covering about 17 per 
cent of the area of distribution of the resource. Already the com- 
mitted number of purse seine vessels to the area exceeds 9o by 
1985. The expansion will be assisted by gear developments. (Amer- 
ican seiners are using deeper nets, with more powerful hydraulics 
to lessen the risk of fish sounding below a net before pursing is 
completed.) ? and the introduction of anchored devices that aggre- 
gate tuna and other fish into catchable schools. One observer has 
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pointed out that the large resources of skipjack could affect the 
balance of international fisheries. The Antarctic region could look 
less attractive to nations like Japan and the Soviet Union while the 
U.S. tuna fleet could shift its center of operations from the Eastern 
to the Western tropical Pacific (where coastal states might be more 
accommodating than some of the Latin American nations have 
been). Countries on the Pacific coast of Asia could accelerate their 
fleet building programs.” 

The Coordinator of the SPC tuna program and the leading ex- 
pert on South Pacific fisheries, Dr. Robert E. Kearney, has warned 
that as fishery effort increases competition between fisheries and 
fleets will increase. At present levels of exploitation there is very 
little interaction (defined as the percentage reduction in catch of 
the fishery, resulting from catches in other fisheries) among the 
existing coastal fisheries (local pole-and-line vessels). To date the 
degree of adverse interaction has not been great because of the dis- 
tance between existing sizable coastal fisheries (Palau, Papua New 
Guinea, Solomon Islands, Fiji and French Polynesia) but as various 
distant-water fisheries increase in intensity they can be expected to 
have increasing impact on the fisheries. Dr. Kearney points out 
that, “as the coastal fisheries expand to fill increasing fractions of 
the 200-mile zones of the various coastal states, interactions be- 
tween these fisheries could also increase. In the case where the 
numerous fleets actively compete for schools, interactions could 
become extreme." As interactions between fisheries increase as 
effort increases and fisheries move closer together, the island coun- 
tries will have difficult decisions to make on whether they let purse 
seiners into their zones and whether they permit them to compete 
with existing pole-and-line fishing. As was pointed out at the SPC’s 
13th Regional Technical Meeting on Fisheries in August 1981, the 
degree of interactions has obvious implications for evaluating access 
agreements and estimating license fees.” There seems little doubt 
that in the near future Pacific island states will want estimates of 
interactions for licensing foreign fleets wishing to compete for re- 
sources within the region. 


FORUM FISHERIES AGENCY 


As previously stated, with the introduction of the 200-mile zones 
the South Pacific countries looked with great hope to the possi- 
bilities opened up by the new ocean domains under their control. 
In August 1977 the SPF decided in Port Moresby to have the eco- 
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nomic arm of the Forum, the South Pacific Bureau for Economic 
Cooperation, convene a meeting with a view to setting up a regional 
fisheries agency. At the signing of the “Port Moresby Declaration" 
the Forum envisaged that the new agency would join together the 
island countries so that they would have coordinated policies with 
which to face the distant-water fishing nations. As it turned out, 
however, this notion became confused because the meeting was 
attended by the U.S., the U.K. and France (representing non- 
sovereign territories within the region) and certain problems 
emerged, mainly due to the different interests being represented 
by the coastal states on the one hand and the distant-water fishing 
nations on the other.” 

At the resumed session of the Forum held in Suva in June 1978 
the most contentious issue was whether highly migratory species, 
mainly tuna, should be recognized as being included "within the 
200-mile zones of national jurisdiction. The U.S. does not recognize 
national assertions of sovereignty over tuna, a view expressed in 
U.S. domestic legislation which prohibits the importation of fish 
and fish products into the U.S. from any country "not allowing 
fishing vessels of the U.S. to engage in fishing for highly migratory 
species in accordance with an international fishery agreement." 
[This provision of the U.S. Fishery Conservation and Management 
Act of 1976 (FCMA) has already provided the basis for cutting 
off tuna imports from Canada, Peru, Costa Rica and Mexico be- 
cause of these states refusal to allow U.S. vessels to catch tuna in 
the 200-mile zones. |" 

The South Pacific states agreed that because the highly migratory 
species are the major resource within their 200-mile zones they 
must be controlled by the coastal state. In September 1978 the 
SPF, in Nuie, could not agree on whether to allow the U.S. and 
other non-Forum states into a new fisheries agency. The Solomons, 
Fiji, Papua New Guinea, Nauru, ‘Tonga and Kiribati did not want 
to admit the larger fishing states into the new body while Australia, 
New Zealand, Western Samoa, the Cook Islands and Nuie took the 
opposite view.” In the end the meeting decided to establish a fish- 
erles organization with local membership only. The South Pacific 
Forum Fisheries Agency (FFA) was successfully negotiated and 
the FFA was established in Honiara in 1979. The FFA is the first 
fishing agency to be established for tuna management as a result 
of changes in the Law of the Sea. The role given to the FFA accords 
with the aims set out in the “Port Moresby Declaration.” The main 
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functions of the organization, according to the Article 7 of the Con- 
vention are as follows: | 

o Collect, analyze, evaluate. and disseminate to parties rele- 
vant statistical and biological information with respect to the 
living marine resource of the region and in particular the 
highly migratory species; 

o Collect and disseminate information concerning manage- 
ment procedures, legislation and agreements adopted by the 
countries both within and beyond the region; 

o Collect and disseminate information on prices, shipping, 
processing and marketing of fish and fish products; 

o Provide, on request, technical advice and information, 
assistance in the development of fisheries policies and negotia- 
tions, and assistance in the issue of licenses, the collection of 
fees or in matters pertaining to surveillance and enforcement; 

o Establish working arrangements with relevant regional 
and international organizations, particularly the South Pacific 
Commission. 

In a detailed examination of the FFA two academics from the 
University of Hawaii Law School argue that the FFA Convention 
is a political compromise that only begins to solve tuna manage- 
ment problems.? Because tuna roam throughout the South Pacific 
all nations participating in the region's fisheries must cooperate if 
the species are to be managed successfully. Indeed, Article 64 of 
the Law of the Sea Convention calls for an organization consisting 
of both coastal and other nations that fish in the region for highly 
migratory species. Not only does the FFA Convention fail to fulfill 
the requirement of Article 64, (because it limits membership to 
coastal states), but from a conservation and management perspec- 
tive membership “should be open not only to nations situated within 
the region, but also to nations that fish in the region, nations with 
island dependencies in the region and nations with waters through 
which the fish swim at various stages of their life cycle." 

Apart from the fact that rational management and optimum 
resource utilization requires a broadly based organization there are 
other problems caused by only including local members in the FFA. 
First, the 200-mile zones around the dependent island territories 
(American Samoa, New Caledonia, etc.) may not come under the 
Agency’s jurisdiction. Second, and more importantly, if the FFA 
does not control the pockets of high seas outside the 200-mile zones, 
distant-water states could fish in those areas and escape regulation. 
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In à careful analysis of the latter problem the authors conclude that 
the Law of the Sea Convention provides a good case for arguing 
that a properly organized regional fisheries organization would have 
jurisdiction over the highly migratory species as they swim beyond 
the 200-mile zones, and that any nation can fish in the high seas (in- 
cluding the pockets in the South Pacific region), providing that all 
nations fishing for similar species, including the highly migratory 
species, in the same area of the high seas (such as within one 
pocket) cooperate with each other in the management and con- 
servation of such species.” However, the FFA probably could not 
unilaterally adopt measures that could adversely affect only non- 
Forum nations and could be required “to negotiate conservation 
measures with non-Forum nations that fish in the high seas areas.” 


STRONG AGENCY NEEDED 


Nearly every expert that has examined fisheries problems in the 
South Pacific has seen advantages in having a strong fishing agency 
with actual management powers, as opposed to the current advisory 
type agency of the FFA.” (The FFA Convention reserves ultimate 
management responsibilities for tuna management to the individual 
coastal state.) 

It is wrong, however, to assume that any one regional body could 
solve all the problems of tuna management and conservation in the 
South Pacific and at the same time serve as a common interest 
group for the Pacific island states. À broad based regional agency 
is necessary for resource assessment over the entire range of tuna 
within the region. At the same time distant-water countries would 
probably be more willing to contribute aid in the fisheries area if 
they had a policy voice in fishery management. (American assist- 
ance in surveillance equipment would be important here, although 
while the FCMA is in force the U.S. will not readily provide equip- 
ment to capture U.S. vessels violating fishing regulations not rec- 
ognized by U.S. law.) 

While there are compelling reasons for including the distant- 
water nations in a regional agency it is difficult to see how this 
can come about without the U.S. changing its present policy in 
refusing to recognize coastal state jurisdiction over tuna. The 
Pacific islands view the American position as arrogant, insofar as 
the U.S. denies coastal states the right to exercise control over a 
resource that proportionately is of far greater value to their eco- 
nomies than U.S. fisheries are to the American economy. The island 
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countries also stress that the American position is hypocritical in 
that the U.S. claims the right to conserve marlin, a highly migra- 
tory species.” While the powerful U.S. tuna lobby would probably 
be able to prevent a repeal of the FCMA it may be that in the 
longer term the U.S. would ratify a treaty which mandates a re- 
gional organization, to which the U.S. would belong, shall be given 
management and conservation powers required to maintain tuna 
stocks.” If such a treaty were ratified by the Senate, it would take 
precedence over the FCMA, because the most recent prevails when 
a treaty and a statute conflict and because the FCMA appears to 
permit such a formula in any case.? Whether the U.S. will soften 
its position 1s unclear, although the prosecution in March 1982 of 
the U.S. registered superseiner Danica for illegally fishing in Papua 
New Guinea's 200-mile economic zone served to demonstrate to the 
U.S. that the South Pacific countries are serious about preventing 
what they see as the poaching of the region's most important re- 
source.” 

Along with a broadly based agency there is also the need to 
strengthen the FFA. At present individual nations are being “played 
off” by distant-water countries as the island countries compete to 
sell fishing rights and with aid being linked to fisheries access 
agreements. Failure to establish unity in fee and license policies 
will increase the incentive for such practices. At the same time, 
different rates may serve to encourage fishing fleets to declare land- 
ings of the lowest fee-charging state leading to conflict between 
states and lower aggregate economic rent which could accrue to 
coastal states.** A common regional licensing policy is also necessary, 
given that distant-water states may not be willing to pay for indi- 
vidual licenses when they are already operating on profit margins 
of only 5—10 per cent on investment. As Dr. Kearney has argued, 
“If coastal states agreed to a universal license fee, supply and 
demand would probably result in increased tuna prices and the 
maintenance of total fishing effort at, or very near present levels. 
Unilateral action by a single coastal state is more likely to result 
in disadvantageous redistribution of effort unless productivity from 
the waters of the coastal state is consistent and well above aver- 
ag e, 79 

There is also little doubt that a strong regional agency with 
specific management responsibilities would go some way to solving 
the problems of surveillance and enforcement of the 200-mile zones 
in the region. At present there is virtually no surveillance capacity 
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with which to police the zones.** Given the limited resources of the 
island countries any enforcement system should aim to place the 
onus on the distant-water state to regulate its own vessels. Here the 
emphasis should be on regional licensing, very stiff penalties sup- 
ported by governments of distant-water fleets and reciprocal en- 
forcement arrangements. Such measures will be particularly im- 
portant because with the 200-mile zones in the region, vessels will 
have to travel long distances before reaching high seas. A vessel 
fishing illegally in a 200-mile zone could claim it was en-route to a 
high seas pocket and under the Law of the Sea Convention there 
would appear to legal obligation for vessels to report in when 
engaged in transit passage through the zone.? 

Already a number of island states have taken a small step to- 
wards establishing a coordinated fisheries management regime. The 
"Nauru Agreement" signed by seven Pacific island states in Feb- 
ruary 1982, contemplates the early implementation of uniform fees 
and conditions with respect to licensing of vessels, observer pro- 
grams, standard log books, entry, exit, catch and effort reports, 
standard certification marks and assistance from distant-water fish- 
ing nations to ensure compliance with relevant fisheries laws. The 
FFA is called upon to provide assistance with respect to data anal- 
ysis and Secretariat services.?? 

While the Nauru Agreement partners will now be able to deal 
with distant-water fishing nations with greater unity, the fact that 
the Polynesian states in the west of the region were excluded from 
membership may serve to aggravate existing tensions between the 
Melanesian and Polynesian states.” It is to be hoped, however, that 
the agreement represents a first step to wider regional cooperation 
in fisheries development. 

Unlike the Eastern Pacific, where the main fishery issue is how 
to distribute the catch of overexploited yellowfin tuna among 
harvesting nations,” the main problem facing the South Pacific 
island countries is the question of access by distant-water states to 
an underexploited resource, skipjack tuna. (That is not to argue 
that catch allocation will not become a problem in the longer 
term.) 

The larger countries in the region will attempt to develop their 
own offshore resources themselves but the problems will be enor- 
mous—the lack of capital and shore facilities, the cost and avail- 
ability of fuel? and a lack of fishing and management skills, More 
of the Pacific 1sland countries will become involved in the develop- 
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ment of skipjack fisheries as they will seek to license the growing 
purse seine fleets in their 200-mile zones. The way in which the 
earnings that accrue from the fisheries of the region are used for 
economic development will be of continuing interest to the island 
peoples. 

The leaders of the Pacific islands have a strong commitment to 
regionalism and regional activities continue to grow.” It would be 
surprising, therefore, if there were not further moves to strengthen 
regional fisheries cooperation, particularly as the island countries 
become more involved in the management of one of the world's 
most important skipjack and yellowfin fisheries. Fisheries diplomacy 
is likely to be the major foreign relations issue for many of the 
developing countries of the region in the immediate future. When 
engaged in such diplomacy with more developed distant-water 
states Pacific island leaders will need to exercise careful judgement 
in order to enhance the collective bargaining power that their 
fishery resources provide. 
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ASEAN MILITARY COOPERATION 
WITHOUT PACT OR THREAT . 
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T HE Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) mem- 

ber countries have shown increasing interest in recent years 
in regional security, despite denials to the contrary. But if 
this is true, then why has ASEAN refused to consider the option of 
a military pact, particularly with the political uncertainties in the 
region? The standard ASEAN response is to state that ASEAN was 
never intended nor designed to become a military pact. But this is 
not the entire reason, 

Recent remarks by Singapore’s articulate Prime Minister Lee 
Kuan Yew in Jakarta’ and Japan’ on regional defense cooperation 
seem to have reopened the pandora’s box again. Indonesia’s former 
vice-president Adam Malik tried to dispel public concern with the 
ASEAN standard disclaimer without really putting an end to the 
speculation. Of interest is the indication that it is now no longer 
taboo to talk of upgrading military cooperation in the ASEAN 
countries. | 

The truth is that ASEAN leaders have been talking about region- 
al security for a long time.* Security has always been a major con- 
sideration in the minds of ASEAN planners since the organization 
was founded sixteen years ago in Bangkok. But since ASEAN is 
basically an organization for economic and cultural cooperation, the 
security Issues were de-emphasized. The new emphasis on security 
and military cooperation comes out of necessity. It was a necessary 
and rational response to the political uncertainties in Indochina, 
the new alignments in regional power politics and the need to close 
ranks among the ASEAN countries. 

ASEAN’s founding declaration talks of ensuring the stability and 
security of the region from external interference. ASEAN members 
rationalized the presence of foreign bases in their territories as a 
temporary expedient. They can be closed any time when consent is 
withdrawn. Since 1967 only Thailand has denied consent. The for- 
eign bases in other countries have not been closed. ‘The new Labor 
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Party leadership under Premier Bob Hawke may expedite the with- 
drawal of the Australian Air Force contingent of the Integrated 
Air Defense System in Butterworth that the previous Fraser govern- 
ment deployed. 

ASEAN's famous political goal of establishing the zone of peace, 
freedom and neutrality (ZOPFAN) is a subtle attempt to promote 
security cooperation. As utopian as the concept is, it is not totally 
unrealistic if proper conditions can be created to discourage outside 
interference in regional politics, ZOPFAN can only materialize 
when ASEAN has attained the collective strength or resilience to 
offset outside interference. In other words ASEAN must be strong 
to be neutral. In its present orientation ASEAN cannot claim to 
be neutral because it has tilted towards one camp. Neither has it 
achieved the resilience to stand on its own feet militarily. In such 
a situation the obvious or rational policy is to join forces, close 
ranks and achieve security by aligning itself with a superpower. 

Despite their differences on the framework of regional security 
cooperation, privately ASEAN leaders have talked about defense 
pacts. However a loose, informal infrastructure for defense co- 
operation is always preferred to a rigid alliance. As far as it 1s 
known no ASEAN leader ever intended to turn ASEAN into a 
NATO, SEATO or a WARSAW Pact. 

Most literatures on military alliances assume the existence of two 
preconditions for a successful military pact: an identification of a 
common threat to security that necessitates the Joining of a military 
pact and, secondly the capacity of the allies to overcome all their 
differences and mutual suspicions so that they can actually co- 
operate militarily. 

Often ignored are two other important considerations: the 
benefits accruing from joining a military pact and coping with the 
problems arising from non-cooperation in the face of a sudden 
threat. In their obsession for military pacts, many fail to under- 
stand that serious military cooperation can exist without a common 
threat. 

The primary purpose of this article is to examine briefly the 
security interests in the ASEAN countries since all of Vietnam 
became Communist in 1975 and to determine whether there is any 
discernible trend towards greater cooperation on security issues. 
This article will also attempt to explore whether the existing forms 
of military cooperation, bilaterally and multilaterally, are premised 
on any consensus of the nature of the external threat. 
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Successful military pacts usually require the existence of well 
defined interests common to all members. Crucial to any lasting 
regional military alliance is the existence of a well defined external 
threat common to all. Such convergence of interésts is difficult to 
achieve since common interests do not exist ad infinitum. With or 
without alliances states want to protect their own national interests. 
There are no permanent allies but only permanent interests in 
international politics. ‘Therefore, the subordination of national inter- 
ests to the interests of a central organization lasts only so long as 
there is a common perception of the threat, States do not hesitate 
to abandon alliances when their own national interests are no 
longer congruent or compatible. The case of SEATO is a classic 
example of American abandonment in pursuit of other vital inter- 
ests elsewhere. 


VIETNAM’S INTENTIONS 


The uncertainties which followed the Vietnam war created 
sufficient opportunities for the ASEAN countries to develop greater 
military cooperation. Blatant Vietnamese aggression against Kam- 
puchea three years ago and the poorly-taught-punitive Chinese 
lesson could have provided the catalysts for more meaningful 
cooperation. But crucial to increasing military cooperation is an 
overall perception of Vietnamese intentions in Southeast Asia. 

Does ASEAN perceive Vietnam as a real enough danger to its 
security to merit a counter response in the form of a military pact? 

ASEAN attitudes towards Vietnam in Kampuchea is a useful 
barometer. Kampuchea provides the ASEAN countries with all the 
conditions which could encourage military cooperation. If they can- 
not cooperate over the issues in Kampuchea, it is unlikely they 
can find other good reasons in the future. The only exceptions 
would perhaps be if Vietnam invades Thailand or is drawn into 
open conflicts with the ASEAN countries—Malaysia, Indonesia 
and the Philippines—over the ownership of certain offshore islands 
in the Spratley group. Even then it is uncertain at what stage the 
bilateral differences would become a common problem to all the 
five member countries. 

Since 1978 ASEAN has developed a strategy to bring about a 
comprehensive political solution in Kampuchea. ASEAN has un- 
fortunately turned Kampuchéa into a common problem and made 
Kampuchea a political animal that is difficult to adjust to the 
dictates of international politics, In its pursuit of a comprehensive 
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political solution it has been searching for a number of options. 
ASEAN wants an option that Herbert Simon calls “one that 
provides for a satisfying objective.” Thus ASEAN policy in 
Kampuchea, by ASEAN’s own admission, has failed to achieve its 
objective. 

Beyond condemning the Vietnamese invasion against the Khmer 
Rouge genocidal regime and the promotion of a third force—in 
the form of a coalition government to resist Vietnam openly— 
ASEAN does not have other serious policy options. ASEAN should 
be praised however for condemning aggression, a violation of a 
sacred international law. Aggression is an’ unpardonable act and 
the use of force to bring about any political change however justi- 
fiable it may seem is not to be condoned. Only criminal states still 
use force to settle international problems. 

The anti-Vietnam coalition policy adopted in Kuala Lumpur in 
June 1982 was ASEAN’s best option in a bad situation short of 
forming a military alliance. It was not aimed at Vietnam. It was 
disguised support of Thailand's defense policy and covered the 
differences within ASEAN on the true nature of the threat from 
Vietnam. ASEAN policy towards Kampuchea is unmistakably a 
goodwill gesture to lend prestige, substance and above all Genes 
to Thailand's foreign policy. 

There is no question that the formula was an honest attempt to 
accommodate the differences within the ASEAN countries on the 
appropriate balance of power in Indochina. It was a policy to 
please the Thais and the hardliners, which explains why the 
ASEAN countries continue to support Pol Pot and the Khmer 
Rouge. 

Because “those opposing Vietnam have different and potentially 
conflicting interests despite the veneer of unity," ASEAN policy is 
subject to evident limitations, Contrary to many opinions ASEAN 
“united” policy on Kampuchea relies on a fragile minimum con- 
sensus on the different perceptions of an ostensibly common prob- 
lem. Professor Somsak Xuto of ‘Thailand calls this approach an 
agreement to disagree without being disagreeable.’ Hence it does 
have long-term implications? and cannot be sustained without in- 
creasingly damaging costs to ASEAN solidarity. 

ASEAN has evidently found it difficult to suppress its differences 
over Kampuchea. Its third force resistance clients in Kampuchea 
have given ASEAN. nightmares and anguish, and very little peace. 
For some reasons ASEAN leaders failed to heed Professor Mochtar 
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Kusumaatmadja warnings late in 1982. The benign differences that 
the Indonesian foreign minister warned about in 1982 have begun 
to produce malignant side-effects. Unless serious efforts are made 
to overcome differences, they may further worsen the kinds i 
schisms that Rodney Tasker detected in Jakarta-not too long ago.’ 

The Kampuchean example is chosen to illustrate the differing 
perceptions within ASEAN of the nature of threat that is common 
to all. All the excuses that the ASEAN countries needed could 
be found in the Kampuchean conflict and yet ASEAN could not 
agree on a pact. Why? Because under closer analysis, despite all 
rhetoric, there are real differences in threat perceptions and ASEAN 
knew all along that. it could not confront Vietnam militarily. 
ASEAN has also realized that the anti-Vietnam resistance forces 
are not making any headway. Worse still the Khmer Rouge has 
been gaining strength gradually at the expense of the two other 
preferred nationalist groups. It would be recalled that, with the 
exception of China and perhaps Thailand, support for the Khmer 
Rouge was a tactical move that has proved to be a major error in 
ASEAN strategy. ASEAN must quickly redeem itself by reviewing 
its support to the Khmer Rouge, Pol Pot, Samphan and their clique 
of butchers. 

ASEAN’s anxiety over Kampuchea was natural. The Vietnamese 
invasion was a rude awakening evoking memories of the United 
States theory in thé 1960s of the falling dominoes. Moreover 
ASEAN did not expect Vietnam to stay too long. Privately ASEAN 
leaders thought they went into Kampuchea to remove the inter- 
national stigma and salvage a hopeless situation on humanitarian 
grounds. ASEAN has certainly misjudged Vietnam’s intentions in 
Kampuchea, But it will commit another error in judgement by 
confusing Vietnamese intentions in Southeast Asia. 

ASEAN failed to appreciate the dilemma Pol Pot and the Khmer 
Rouge wére in. ASEAN should have realized that because Pol Pot 
was losing ground in Kampuchea, he did the obvious, He strength- 
ened an alliance with a stronger power, China. It is not uncommon 
at all for small states to draw strength from a more powerful patron 
as insurance against all forms of uncertainty. In the context of 
deteriorating’ Sino-Vietnamese relations such a relationship has 
“transformed Kampuchea, in Vietnamese eyes, from a pesky nui- 
sance into a potential second front in a large scale war.’ This the 
ASEAN countries failed to recognize—simply because there were 
sufficient doubts in the minds of the leaders of Vietnam’s true inten- 
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tions, The frontline state of Thailand saw the problem in its own 
national interests. Like any other state in a similar political pre- 
dicament Thailand’s response was rational. Even without ASEAN 
support, (given the uncertainties on the ground arising from com- 
plex power games: the Sino-Soviet rivalry and the Sino-Vietnam 
tensions), Thailand would have supported the Chinese policy in 
Kampuchea. Here is not the proper place to question the wisdom 
of this policy which has underlined ASEAN philosophy. 

As Gareth Porter explains Thailand wanted a new patron that 
could restrain Vietnam." In its reckoning the Chinese could put 
pressure on Vietnam to stop it from advancing into Thailand. If 
Chinese response to the Vietnamese invasion of Kampuchea is 
a useful indicator of what the Chinese can do, Thailand policy is 
questionable. The ASEAN problem in Kampuchea lies 1n Thailand 
and its obsession with the Chinese card. It would not be extremely 
difficult for the ASEAN countries to withdraw support from the 
anti- Vietnam coalition government without incurring the displeas- 
ure of the Thais. The ASEAN countries realize that the present 
policy in Kampuchea has reached a dead end. 


NO COMMON THREAT 


The conclusion is obvious. Despite rhetoric to the contrary the 
ASEAN countries do not perceive Vietnam a common threat to 
their security. Because they do not perceive the threat to be com- 
mon to all, the need to counter the threat by joining in a military 
pact with all its advantages does not arise. Yet the non-existence 
of a common threat has not inhibited them from coordinating 
their defense at a regional level. 

In our view ASEAN has the capacity to minimize open conflicts 
and to overcome mutual suspicions by not vigorously pursuing uni- 
lateral positions in a conflict. There are many long-standing con- 
flicts that could cripple the organization if the leaders decided to 
pursue them for their ends. The Sabah dispute between Malaysia 
and the Philippines as well as the new problem arising from over- 
lapping claims in the South China Sea are examples of non-nego- 
table problems that the ASEAN countries have decided to live 
with. In this connection there is one encouraging feature in intra- 
ASEAN relations: the willingness of the members to openly discuss 
their differences with each other and their refusal to allow these 
problems to upset regional cooperation. This is indeed a testimony 
to ASEAN's maturity and confidence in managing its own conflicts. 
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There are many other impediments to increasing military co- 
operation. In this article the different perceptions of a common 
threat was elaborated upon. ASEAN has long realized that it could 
not afford to be very excited over what happened in Vietnam. 1t 
would provoke Vietnam into taking steps that could lead to un- 
desirable policy options. ASEAN has been realistic and agreed not 
to tempt a strong Vietnam until the military balance can shift in 
its favor. Differences in culture, languages, ethnicity and values 
coupled with by many centuries of mistrust and suspicion are a few 
of the intractable problems. 

Inter-operability of military logistics and weapon systems are 
limited to common military hardware from the U.S.—mainly ad- 
vanced aircraft. Common to all ASEAN countries are the F-5 
series and Skyhawks. The purchase of weapons from the U.S. makes 
American training a necessity. More and more pilots and techni- 
cians are getting their training in the U.S. Malaysia, for example, 
has: been sending a large number of its technicians to be trained 
at two universities in California and Illinois. The bill for this in 
1979-1984 reached U.S.$43 million.” Training in the U.S. is not 
limited to air force personnel. 

Officers and men from the other services are also being trained 
in the U.S. in an increasing number. This has led one Japanese 
critic to remark that not only is there a transformation in ASEAN 
weapons but in military skills as well indicating a shift of depend- 
ence from other traditional countries to America for military hard- 
ware and software. Despite this inter-operability cooperation on 
the ground is still very limited. The joint combined procedures for 
operations have yet to be streamlined. Indeed increasing coopera- 
tion on the ground level between the different services in the 
ASEAN armed forces can only operate smoothly after these joint 
procedures incorporate a common framework, without which some 
aspects of command, control and communications (C3) cannot 
function effectively. | 

Two forms of cooperation do exist. At the bilateral level co- 
operation is limited by the provisions of a bilateral understanding 
or arrangement between respective ministries. The agreements be- 
tween the governments of Malaysia and Thailand, and Indonesia 
with Malaysia are typical forms of cooperation at the bilateral level. 

Multilateral cooperation involves a third party—usually an out- 
side patron—and sometimes more than two ASEAN members. The 
Five Power Defense Arrangement between Malaysia, Singapore, 
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the United Kingdom (U.K.), Australia and New Zealand and the 
former SEATO are examples of a multilateral form of military 
cooperation. . 

There is also a special treaty relationship between individual 
ASEAN countries and a superpower e.g. the Thailand-U.S. and 
the Philippines-U.S. special military links. These are outside the 
purview of this article. 

We will focus on a typical bilateral relationship that is likely to 
be the future pattern in ASEAN security cooperation. Thai-Malay- 
sia cooperation is an illustration. A similar case could be made 
between Indonesia and Malaysia. The defense relationship between 
these two sets of countries. has been governed by the terms of 
reference in the respective General Border Arrangements. 

Cooperation between the other ASEAN countries is less formal. 
The usual forms of cooperation in combined exercises, training and 
intelligence exchange exist. Thailand and Singapore do not have 
any formal defense link yet their navies exercise together. It is also 
not an uncommon sight to observe an individual ASEAN country 
conducting joint maneuvers with ships from the U.K., France or 
the U.S. while passing through the Straits of Malacca and the 
south China Sea. What is interesting to note is that the informal 
defense links within ASEAN and outside ASEAN are on the in- 
crease. | | | 


MALAYSIA-THAILAND COOPERATION 


Cooperation between Malaysia and Thailand is a longstanding 
arrangement. Malaya and ‘Thailand in 1949 established an informal 
understanding with regard to the Communists operating astride 
the international border. However, it was in 1959 that both coun- 
tries agreed to a Thai-Malaya border arrangement which provided 
for the establishment of several 'Thai-Malayan border committees. 
This understanding was suspended in the latter half of 1963 but 
later resumed in October 1964. 

The general policies of the General Border Committee (GBC) 
are decided by the governments in each country through the Joint 
Border Committees composed of cabinet ministers from both coun- 
tries. What cannot be channelled through the respective joint GBC 
such as non-related security issues are usually handled through 
inter-ministry arrangements on the need-to-cooperate basis. 

There is a fair amount of coordination and joint activities be- 
tween the two countries’ arméd forces including the police forces. 
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At the GBC cooperation can take the forms of combined exercises, 
exchange of liaison teams for intelligence and operational duties in 
respective forward headquarters. —. 

Actual military cooperation against the common enemy is less 
encouraging. Since 1980 combined and coordinated operations have 
been on the decline. Due to many political constraints actual op- 
erations on the ground like OPERATION DAYAI MUSNAH in 
1977 are not likely to be a popular feature in the near future, This 
decline has come about, in part, due to the differing interpretations 
of the key provisions in the GBC arrangement. The occasional com- 
plaints and outbursts” from both sides that the GBC arrangement 
provisions have outlived their usefulness do not help to ease the 
problem. 

Originally the cooperation was aimed primarily against the Com- 
munist organizations along the common border. The Thais, how- 
ever, have been interested, and in one instance have managed to 
drag Malaysian troops into an operation against a non-Communist 
organization, to extend cooperation to include joint military action 
against the Malay Muslim separatists in Southern Thailand. Malay- 
sia has resisted all other attempts by Bangkok to review the terms 
of reference in the GBC arrangement to treat the Muslim sepa- 
ratists as a common enemy. 

Since the DAYAI MUSNAH land operation in 1977 no major, 
large scale operations have been undertaken by the Thai-Malaysia 
GBC. With all kinds of suspicions and mutual mistrust the at- 
mosphere is not conducive for land operations as long as the Muslim 
separatists and the Communists operate in the same general area. 
Both sides are extremely sensitive to each other's reaction towards 
Pattani United Liberation Organization (PULO) activities. The 
shift in big power alignments in regional power politics and the 
differing threat perceptions illustrated earlier are likely to com- 
plicate cooperation on the ground. 

lhe present regime in Thailand has accepted China as a new 
patron that hopefully can restrain Vietnam in the Kampuchean 
conflict. Although China has not renounced party to party relation-. 
ship and severed its links with the Communist Party of Thailand 
(CPT), the much publicized recent mass surrenders were inter- 
preted as evidence of Beijing's lessening support for the CPT. While 
it is too early to determine Beijing-CPT links, the new develop- 
ment in regional politics makes it necessary for defense policy plan- 
ners in both countries to review the GBC set-up. 
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In accepting China as a new patron, it would be extremely difh- 
cult for Thailand to go after the Beijing inspired CPT without 
hurting its relations with Beijing. Self-defense actions or reprisal 
raids may be permitted. An interesting question to raise is this. 
Where does it leave the Joint GBC machinery when Thailand in 
deference to China refuses to cooperate in eliminating the Beijing 
inspired Communist Party of Malaya (CPM) residing in a safe 
sanctuary in Southern Thailand? Would it not make the com- 
plicated situation more complex by the refusal of Malaysia to 


change the terms of reference in light of the new role the GBC 


has acquired as another forum for cooperation in non-related mili- 
tary areas sometimes at the expense of military priorities? Too often 
the good intentions to discuss issues of general interest to both coun- 
tries are hampered by the inflexibility of the participants. Thai 
delegates to the Regional Border Committee (RBC) and its com- 
mittees are often the very senior officers of a military government. 
They tend to be less constrained and more flexible than their 
Malaysian counterparts to talk on issues not directly related to 
military affairs. Often both sides misrepresent intentions to the 
point of suspecting the other side of dragging its feet by its un- 
willingness to discuss issues outside the RBC framework. In this 
context it is important for both sides to appreciate the nature of 
representation at these meetings since the officials represent differ- 
ent forms of government. | 

. Since 1980 the GBC has discussed many issues outside the origi- 
nal framework. The mini-GBC meeting on July 14, 1981 held at 
Songkhla is an illustration of this. At the Songkhla meeting the 
issues discussed were dual citizenship, the return of the Muslim 
refugees and joint-border socio-economic projects. These are not 
issues of direct relevance to the general border security. 


JOINT AIR AND SEA EXERCISES 


Despite occasional appeals from ground commanders for more 
combined land border operations, there are evidently political con- 
straints on both sides. In our view, ground operations involving 
military and para-military forces are less likely to take place in the 
future. There is however a significant increase in the number of 
combined air and naval exercises. The navies have conducted a 
series of exercises called the SEAEX THAMAL SERIES. In May 
1982 the Royal Malaysian Marine Police and its Thai counterpart 
participated in a joint exercise codenamed SEAEX THAMAL IV. 
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The combined Malaysia-Thailand air exercises are codenamed 
EXERCISE AIR THAMAL. It was first started in October 1979 
to exercise the command machinery and other operational proce- 
dures. It did not involve aircraft. AIR THAMAL I which was 
the first air exercise between the two countries with a mission to. 
destroy the common enemy sanctuary in the Betong salient was 
successfully conducted in March 1982. The most recent air exercise 
was in March 1983. Needless to say that air support from both 
parties was a crucial factor in facilitating the activities of the 
Malaysia-Thai Demarcation and Survey Teams and the conduct of 
border operations. 

The other ASEAN countries have also conducted siia coni- 
bined exercises. Singapore and Indonesia for example conduct com- 
bined air and naval exercises very regularly. Indonesia and the 
Philippines likewise have an informal arrangement for the conduct 
of similar exercises between their navies and air forces: But Singa- 
pore and Malaysia have not conducted. common exercises together 
outside the framework of the Five Power Defense Arrangement. : 

Besides combined exercises the five ASEAN countries have 
offered member countries basic as well as advanced training tn 
their respective training institutions. Singapore lately allowed mili- 
tary officers from Malaysia to be trained at its new Staff College 
and Combat Training Center at Pasir Laba Camp. Malaysia lias 
finally agreed to let Singapore troops train at its Jungle Warfare 
Training School, a long standing sensitive issue between the two 
countries which have so much in common. Thailand sends officers 
to the Malaysian Staff College on a reciprocal arrangement. Like- 
wise Indonesia has provided places for Malaysian, Thai and Filipino. 
officers at its staff college. The Commando Training Center at Batu 
Djajar in Bandung has also helped to train Malaysian commandos. 
Malaysian police and commandos also go to Thailand for special 
parachute training. Singapore has a very stable arrangement with 
Brunei—presently a British colony, due to get its independence in 
1984. Brunei provided Singapore with a training camp at Tem- 
burong with a sufficient capacity to train up to one infantry bat- 
talion at any time in counter insurgency operation. 

The absence of a military pact has evidently not discouraged 
the ASEAN countries from creating an informal defense infrastruc- 
ture network to facilitate defense cooperation. The present coopera: 
tion also extends to the fields of technology transfer and regular 
exchange of information and intelligence on the common enemy 
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—activities by Communists. 

Due to its technical skill Singapore has led the other ASEAN 
nations in technology transfer. Singapore produces and sells small 
arms, boats and a range of ammunitions. In 1982 Singapore sold 
seven helicopters to Malaysia at an undisclosed price. Malaysia 
sold an F-5E to Thailand in October 1982 also for an undisclosed 
figure. 

Certainly one can make the argument that military cooperation 
between the ASEAN countries is limited. No doubt this is true. 
But it is also unnatural to expect the ASEAN countries to co- 
operate on more substantive issues in the absence of an external 
threat that is common to all. However, there is cooperation. Firstly 
the not-so-informal cooperation machinery which presently exists 
- in ASEAN is indeed a very useful forum that should not be done 
away. ASEAN should always be mindful of the need to minimize 
differences and not to allow these differences to spillover into other 
areas, Secondly, it is always important to minimize suspicions and 
mistrust within a given political framework. Continuous combined 
exercises and training can help to reinforce a better appreciation 
of the need to stay together. Another philosophy that should under- 
line ASEAN military friendship is not to spy on each other o or treat 
a neighbor as enemy. 

.'There is certainly a need for all ASEAN countries to settle all 
their boundary disputes and conclude non-aggression treaties with 
each other. Another approach in cooperation is to increase the 
capability for inter-operability of weapon systems and joint pur- 
chases and co-production of common items. Sharing of resources 
should also be considered, Very recently Singapore has indicated 
it would purchase an E-2C Hawkeye Airborne Warning System 
aircraft. Although it is understood unofficially that Singapore plans 
to. use the aircraft for air traffic control purposes, the E-2C 
Hawkeye can also serve all ASEAN countries militarily if Singapore 
is willing to share the intelligence gathered by the aircraft in ex- 
change for a forward base. | 

Problems of control should not arise as Singapore Air Force pilots 
would continue to fly the aircraft and the information would be 
shared with all five ASEAN countries using the existing machinery 
of cooperation. The forward bases for the aircraft can be in 
Thailand or Malaysia. As a whole ASEAN would benefit from such 
sharing in many ways. Firstly, it would dispell suspicion and mis- 
trust the other countries may have of Singapore's spying intentions. 
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Secondly, it would certainly give meaning to all the rhetoric on 
military cooperation without actually eroding or negating Singa- 
pore's own security interests. At the same time, this could trigger 
off new interest in sharing other military resources that can be 
made available from time to time by other countries. 

Thailand, for example, has been promoting the idea of preposi- 
tioning American logistics and military hardware. At one time 
Thailand Premier General Kriangsak discussed with Tun Hussein 
Onn, former Malaysian premier, during the latter's visit to Thai- 
land, the joint manufacture of military equipment. For some un- 
known reasons this excellent idea was forgotten. It would certainly 
be in the general interest of all ASEAN countries to review their 
military inventories and see in what areas they can cooperate 
through joint manufacture or intra-ASEAN purchase of commonly 
used items. Needless to say the scope for military cooperation in 
ASEAN is extensive. What is lacking is the political will to bury 
all suspicions and mutual distrust of each other. 

In summing up several distinct features of the ASEAN relation- 
ship can be seen. Firstly, military cooperation in the ASEAN coun- 
tries has been limited to coordinating activities of bilateral and 
to a limited extent, multilateral interests. Secondly, in the absence 
of a common threat it is very unlikely for the ASEAN countries 
to initiate a military pact or enter into agreements that might in- 
fringe on their own sovereignty. Thirdly, there is evidence of a 
growing trend towards greater cooperation on security issues. 
Fourthly, the policy shift in Thailand ‘towards China as a new 
patron will certainly create a new pattern in the military relation- 
ship in ASEAN. 

Most of the insurgency movements in the ASEAN countries are 
Beijing oriented. In this connection, the influence of Beijing over 
the Communist Party of Malaya (CPM) and the Communist 
Party of Thailand (CPT) is most evident. Complicating the Thai- 
Malaysia border problem is the existence of a very well established 
CPM sanctuary well inside Thailand’s territory. Suppose for politi- 
cal reasons, arising mainly from the shift in Thailand’s policy to- 
wards China and its suspicion of alleged Malaysian complicity in 
the operation of Pattani United Liberation Organization (PULO), 
the Thais refuse to go after the CPM in their sanctuary as they no 
longer consider the CPM a common enemy or allow Malaysia to 
operate against, the CPM. What then would be the implications to 
the existing border cooperation between the two countries? 
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In such an unfortunate scenario the special border treaty could 
come under heavy pressure from both sides for review. It would 
indeed be a tragedy to abolish the GBC. With or without a com- 
mon threat, the treaty must not be allowed to be phased out. ‘This 
avenue for consultation must not be closed. Instead the GBC should 
assume other responsibilities not directly related to military affairs. 
The reluctance of both sides not to cooperate in land operations 
is appreciated, But other forms of cooperation in air and naval 
exercises, for example, are more extensive than in previous years. 
Besides, the GBC has already expanded into non-military areas 
of interest to both nations. It often is wrongly assumed that the 
GBC and its executive arm, the RBC, are military organizations. 
This is because the responsibility of coordination lies with the re- 
spective military area commanders on both sides of the border. 

Finally despite the absence of a defined external threat common 
to all or a formal military pact, some form of military cooperation 
between the ASEAN countries exists, albeit at a low level. For the 
past decade the cooperation has been limited to military exercises, 
joint intelligence, training and exchange of visits. More important 
forms of cooperation cannot be completely excluded in the future. 
However, it is our conclusion that the ASEAN countries are not 
likely to entangle themselves in a rigid military pact. 
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IHE RAUB BY-ELECTION AND 
CHINESE POLITICS IN 
RURAL MALAYSIA 


By Chew Huat Hock 





HINESE politics in Malaysia has been traditionally urban- 
based, mainly owing to the preponderance of the commu- 
nity in the cities and towns.! Manifestations of this lie in 

the general elections from 1959 to 1982 when the various Chinese- 
based political parties such as the Malaysian Chinese Association 
(MCA), the Democratic Action Party (DAP), the Gerakan Rakyat 
Malaysia (Gerakan) or Malaysia Peoples Movement and other 
minor parties engaged in fierce political contests against one an- 
other to represent the urban-based Chinese.^ 

As a result of this, rural-based Chinese politics? though in no 
way less significant comparatively, seldom gets the same publicity 
accorded to its urban-based counterpart in the press. At another 
level Chinese politics in the rural areas has also paled into insig- 
nificance when compared to the fierce political rivalries between 
the United Malays National Organization (UMNO), the leading 
party in the Barisan Nasional (BN) coalition government of Malay- 
sia and the Islamic Party (PAS) in the Malay-dominated rural 
constituencies throughout the country. It is only when a by-election 
takes place in a Chinese-predominated rural constituency, typified 
in most cases by its conglomeration of new villages! that Chinese 
political activity there comes into focus, And even then, this is to 
a large extent determined by the kinds of issues involved, whether 
they are local ox national, affecting the Chinese, and the person- 
alities of the candidates involved. 

On June 4, 1983, a by-election for the state constituency of Raub 
in the State of Pahang in Peninsular Malaysia, pitted the MCA 
against the DAP. The event, which initially received scant atten- 
tion in the press, partly due to the fact that Raub was just another 
insignificant rural constituency, became widely publicized towards 
the later stages of the two-week campaign, when the MCA Deputy 
Minister of Education, Dr. Tan Tiong Hong, claimed that he was 
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assaulted by DAP: members or supporters? "Thereafter interest in 
the by-election grew as regards how the Chinese-majority elec- 
torate would vote in the light of the assault incident. 

The state constituency of Raub, made up of the town of Raub 
and six new villages? is located in the northwest region of Pahang, 
and some 125 kilometers from the Federal capital of Kuala 
Lumpur, west across the Pahang-Selangor border. With a total 
electorate of 13,378 according to the 1982 electoral rolls, made up 
of 2,588. Malays, 9,553 Chinese, 1,196 Indians and 41 others, Raub 
may be considered a Chinese-majority (71 per cent) constituency 
in the predominantly Malay state of Pahang.’ Being located in a 
state that may be considered rural with the mainstay of its econ- 
omy being agriculture, the majority of Raub's electorate are rubber 
tappers and farmers.concentrated in the six new villages. The 
center of the constituency, Raub town, houses a small business and 
Janded-property class amidst a multitude of petty shop-keepers and 
retail traders. From this perspective, it may be presumed.that the 
majority of Raub's voters, Malay, Chinese and Indian, are of low 
socio-economic status where their main problems appear to be lack 
of basic amenities such as electricity and piped water, proper 
. sanitation, housing and employment opportunities associated with 
the possession of land titles. 

The by-election was caused by the death of the MCA incumbent 
on April 25, 1983: while in his second term of office, having first 
been elected in 1978 and subsequently re-elected in the 1982 gen- 
eral election. Nomination day in May witnessed a straight fight 
between the MCA and the DAP. The MCA candidate was Chua 
Hung Kim, a 60-year old businessman who managed a cigarette 
and milk distributing agency. A newcomer to politics, Chua was 
the president of the Raub Chinese Chamber of Commerce. Lip 
Tuck Chee, aged 39, represented the DAP. A manager of an in- 
surance agency, Lip was also the deputy chairman of the board of 
directors of a Chinese primary school? Unlike Chua, Lip was 
making his third attempt in an electoral contest. Numerous posters, 
banners, flags and pamphlets depicting the respective stands of both 
contesting parties gave a carnival atmosphere to an otherwise 
sleepy rural environment. House-to-house canvassing by both the 
MCA. and DAP attempted to give their respective candidates 
maximum exposure. Since political rallies were banned, both sides 
resorted to ceramahs” (dialogue sessions) to explain their policies 
and to attack each other. 
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Both the MCA and DAP appeared to be confident of victory in 
what was rated as an evenly-matched contest. The MCA felt that 
since Raub was its traditional stronghold, the rural Chinese in 
states like Pahang (tradionally staunch BN strongholds) would, as 
previously, vote for its candidate, 'The party's confidence appeared 
justifiable since Raub had returned an MCA state assemblyman 
(and also Member of Parliament) since 1959. Even in the 1982 
general elections, the MCA had won by a comfortable majority 
of 1,819 votes. The MCA could also rely on UMNO to mobilize 
the 20 per cent Malay-minority voters on its behalf as UMNO 
had done so in previous general elections. In the absence of a Malay 
contestant from PAS which could split the Malay vote to the ad- 
vantage of the opposition, the MCA’s confidence in UMNO to 
canvass the Malay vote appeared strengthened. The MCA was 
also assured of support from the Gerakan and only the Malaysian 
Indian Congress (MIC) did not publicly campaign for the MCA. 

The reasons for the DAP's confidence differed significantly from 
those of the MCA. Since it made its debut in Raub in the 1974 
general elections, the DAP felt that its policies were gaining ac- 
ceptance from the Raub electorate. Evidence of this was the in- 
creasing number of votes its candidates received at every subse- 
quent general election from 1974 to 1982 although they still lost 
to the MCA." In the latter general election in which the party had 
for the first time wrested another Chinese-majority state con- 
stituency, Triang, from the MCA, Pahang might not be such an 
impregnable MCA fortress after all.^ In addition, the party's by- 
election victory in Kepayang in Perak in October 1982 did much 
to boost its morale and strengthen its determination with the feeling 
that it had everything to gain and nothing to lose. The confidence 
of both parties thus determined their respective campaign strate- 
gies, 


CAMPAIGN PROMISES 


As in previous general elections and by-elections, the MCA 
campaigned on its record of effecting economic development 
through political stability as a partner of UMNO in the BN. MCA 
acting president Dr. Neo Yee Pan initiated the campaign by making 
allocations of $33,000 to three new villages for minor works and 
$20,000 for 54 pour-flush toilets.'* This was followed by the Deputy 
Education Minister and Member of Parliament for Raub, Dr. Tan 
Tiong Hong, mentioning the possibility of establishing a lower sec- 
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ondary school in Tras New Village so that residents need not have 
to send their children to Raub Town, 12 kilometers away, for their 
secondary education, and thus save on money and time.” The main 
theme in their message was that only an MCA/BN candidate 
would be able to liaise with the BN-controlled Pahang State gov- 
ernment to deliver the goods to the electorate. The UMNO Mentri 
Besar (MB) or Chief Minister of Pahang, Datuk Najib Tun 
Razak, underscored the MCA’s campaign theme by pledging to 
integrate Raub’s economic development via industrialization with 
that of the other main towns of Pahang and Selangor once the 
linking highways were completed. Besides allocating 300 land titles 
to new villagers in Kampung Sungei Koman and Kampung Sungei 
Lui where non-ownership of land caused serious economic hard- 
ships, the MB also agreed to reduce the assessment rates in Raub 
Town from 25 per cent to 15 per cent. 

Problems of security posed by communist terrorists in Raub were 
touched upon by the MB, and he stressed that only the BN could 
effectively deal with this threat to safeguard the livelihood of 
farmers and rubber tappers. The MB’s message was that only Sino- 
Malay cooperation in the BN could guarantee political stability 
and economic development, and UMNO would work with the 
MCA and not the DAP. The MCA and UMNO attacked the DAP 
for playing on Chinese emotions especially in relation to the sensi- 
tive issues of language, culture and education without understand- 
ing their complexities in a multi-racial society like Malaysia which 
had accepted Malay as the national language and Malay culture 
as the basis of a national culture. In stressing that the DAP’s policies 
would only bring about communal tension between the two com- 
munities and undo all that the MCA and UMNO had done to 
bring about communal harmony, the BN questioned the DAP’s 
call for a stronger opposition in Pahang; even if the DAP candidate 
were elected, its two representatives would still be outnumbered 
15 to one by the BN in the 32-seat assembly.'^ The BN’s poser to the 
Raub electorate was that opposition by the DAP was a luxury 
which it could very well do without if it wanted political stability 
and economic development. 

The DAP by contrast, did not offer any alternative comprehen- 
sive plan of development parallel to that of the MCA/BN. It knew 
that as an opposition with limited resources, it could not match 
the MCA/BN in this aspect. Rather it devoted itself to portraying 
the BN’s policies as one-sided, to the disadvantage of the Chinese, 
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and in the process highlighted the MCA’s weakness vis-à-vis 
UMNO. The BN was accused. of gross neglect of the new villages 
where economic development was concerned; Chinese new villages, 
it claimed, did not get the same basic amenities and rate of eco- 
nomic development that Malay rural areas in Pahang and other 
states got. The Federal Land Development Authority (FELDA) 
and land schemes were heavily tilted in favor of the Malays, ac- 
cording to the DAP." As a result, Chinese farmers had difficulty 
in obtaining land titles and often had to indulge in cultivating the 
land illegally if they did not have temporary occupational licenses 
(TOL). Chinese and Indian squatters also had their dwellings 
pulled down by a BN government that was not sympathetic to 
their plight. The BN's language, culture and. education policy, 
which the MCA endorsed, was interpreted by the DAP's Secretary- 
General, Lim Kit Siang, as detrimental to Chinese language, cul- 
ture and education. The BN's refusal to allow the establishment of 
the Chinese-medium Merdeka University while agreeing to the 
establishment of an internationally-sponsored Islamic University at 
the same time was frequently cited.? As the site of the proposed 
Islamic University was likely to be in Pahang, the DAP's campaign 
along these lines was bound to register significantly among the 
Chinese new villagers in Raub. The BN's three-R (reading, writing 
and arithmetic) implementation program in certain Chinese pri- 
mary schools was also attacked by the DAP as an attempt to do 
away with the existing character of Chinese primary education 
with a long-term view of converting them into national (Malay- 
medium ) primary schools.” 

As the campaign proceeded to its final stages, tension became 
evident. The alleged assault of Dr. Tan Tiong Hong (to which 
reference was made earlier) appeared to heighten this tension. 
There were further allegations by Dr. Tan that the DAP had 
paid young boys to tear up MCA posters.” The DAP denied both 
these charges while the police were still investigating the assault 
incident. In bringing up these accusations, Dr. Tan attempted to 
show that the DAP had resorted to foul tactics to undermine the 
MCA. 


DAP DEFEATS MCA 


At a voter turn-out of 72.8 per cent (9,741), the DAP defeated 
the MCA when its candidate polled 5,719 votes against the MCA’s 
3,843 votes.” While it is not possible for a detailed analysis of the 
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results, some speculations based on the campaign strategies of both 
parties may be helpful, It is possible that the DAP's votes came 
mainly from Chinese new villagers disgruntled with the BN's poli- 
cies of language, culture and education; the same voters were also 
not happy with the manner and timing of the implementation of 
the BN’s pledges of economic development. In the absence of the 
MIC campaign on behalf of the MCA, it would be fair to assume 
that the majority of the 1,196 Indian voters supported the DAP; 
the party’s posters in Tamil (Indian language) blaming the BN for 
the- plight of Indian squatters, may be said to be responsible for 
this.” In the absence of a PAS candidate, some Malay supporters 
of the party might have voted for the DAP as a sign of protest to 
the BN. The MCA’s votes also came mainly from the Chinese, 
particularly the business community and land owners in Raub 
Town, who hoped to benefit from the BN’s proposed industrializa- 
tion policy in the constituency; some Chinese new villagers who 
received land titles from the MB also voted for the MCA. As a 
result of the MB’s conspicuous presence during the campaign a 
significant proportion of the MCA’s votes came from the Malays 
while Indian votes for the MCA may be presumed negligible. 
Reactions from both parties naturally differed. While the DAP 
was elated since it had gained 2,153 votes from its 1982 general 
election poll of 3,566—by contrast the MCA lost 1,542 from its 
1982 poll of 5,385—the MCA and the BN were understandably 
shocked. The MCA had believed that the Raub electorate would 
vote for it despite what the DAP said, as first and foremost, Raub 
was a traditional MCA/BN stronghold: In advising the MCA not 
to be discouraged by the results since it was only a by-election, 
Prime Minister Dr. Mahathir Mohamad called for a post-mortem 
to determine whether the conditions attributed to the DAP victory 
were local or national.” MCA acting president Dr. Neo Yee Pan 
said the DAP’s victory was a case of “sympathy votes" while 
MCA. Secretary-General Chong Hon Nyan, in expressing the 
party's disappointment, said the MCA accepted the verdict of the 
Raub electorate, and reaffirmed Dr. Mahathir's call for a post- 
mortem.” In stating that the security of Raub rested with the BN,” 
Pahang MB Datuk Najib implied that the Raub electorate in voting 
for the DAP, had not taken the communist threat seriously. Finally 
Dr. Tan Tiong Hong maintained that the DAP won because it had 
successfully played on the fears of the Chinese over the BN’s lan- 
guage, culture and education policy." In expressing jubilation over 
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inferior. And the BN may also be said to have an acceptable leader 
in directing the campaign in the person of Dr. Tan Tiong Hong, 
who as MP, represented the state constituency at Federal level. 
However compared to the DAP, the MCA presumably attached 
lesser significance to Raub by virtue of the fact that Raub was its 
traditional stronghold, and therefore, logically, the effort required 
was comparatively less than that required i in attempting to wrest 
an opposition stronghold. The candidate chosen by the MCA could 
hardly be considered suitable for a constituency like Raub where 
the majority of the electorate was of low socio-economic status. At 
a time when the prices of essential commodities were high and 
unemployment rife, his higher socio-economic status unfortunately 
associated him with the establishment, which the DAP had effec- 
tively criticized, and he therefore became a target of resentment. 
The other factors against him were presumably his age and his 
inexperience in politics. Like the DAP, the MCA also brought in 
its national leaders in addition to prominent UMNO and Gerakan 
leaders who had helped in the campaign; and the top BN leaders 
may also be considered well qualified to deal with the issues they 
were well versed in. As Minister of Housing and Local Government, 
Dr. Neo Yee Pan promised to bring socio-economic amenities to 
the depressed new villages where such amenities were lacking; as 
Deputy Minister of ‘Education, Dr. Tan Tiong Hong promised 
educational facilities; as MP, he successfully liaised with the MB 
to expedite land titles to landless farmers; as chief executive, the 
MB promised industrialization in Raub to alleviate unemployment 
and to also check the communist threat to guarantee political 
stability. 

However in a Chinese- predominated constituency like Raub, in 
the light of the DAP arousing Chinese emotions over language, 
culture and education, and where the electorate expected MCA 
national leaders to make their presence felt as much as DAP na- 
tional leaders had,” if the MCA championed Chinese interests, the 
prominence of the MB unfortunately created the impression among 
the Chinese electorate that UMNO, and not the MCA, was domi- 
nating the campaign. This presumably fueled DAP charges of 
MCA subservience to UMNO and all its unpleasant implications 
to the MCA. The MCA’s non-exhortation of the “Chinese Unity” 
theme, which had been highly publicized in the general election 
of 1982 and the Kepayang by-election, also appeared to under- 
score this though the MCA might have other reasons for its refrain 
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on this theme this time.?! 


DEVELOPMENT TIMING 


But perhaps the major setback to the MCA lay in implementa- 
tion of the BN’s pledges of economic development. The BN's inten- 
tions to effect economic development were not doubted, but their 
manner and timing (to coincide with the by-election) created the 
impression that strings were attached; for instance, piped water 
and electricity were installed near polling day although they were 
promised 13 years ago.? Also the handouts appeared scarce relative 
to their demand as many farmers were still without land titles and 
overcrowded housing conditions and bad sanitation continued to 
persist.? As a result, cynicism against the BN developed. The MB’s 
warnings of the communist security threat apparently failed to 
register. This could be attributed to an incident in nearby Triang 
in which security forces reportedly assaulted some women rubber 
tappers.** This partly contributed to the MCA’s defeat in that 
constituency in the 1982 general election. Since Triang and Raub 
have almost similar socio-economic settings, and the assault inci- 
dent was still fresh in the minds of the voters, the Raub electorate 
were likely to resent the security forces although they opposed the 
communists. | 

Finally the incident involving the. alleged assault of. Dr. Tan 
liong Hong appeared to do more harm than good to the MCA 
campaign. The DAP, through Lim Kit Siang, effectively denied 
this allegation and countered with a suggestion that Dr. Tan had 
in fact himself to blame in the first place.? Despite Lim Kit Siang's 
intentions to sue Dr. Tan for defamation,? the DAP bas. in the 


main sought to dismiss this as a frivolous incident with a view to. 


subjecting Dr. Tan to ridicule in the eyes of the Raub Chinese 
electorate. In this, they were successful to a great extent. 

An analysis of the reasons behind the DAP’s victory in the Raub 
by-election revealed that the party had won, not because it had 
better alternative policies to the MCA/BN, but that it had success- 
fully played on the resentment of the predominantly Chinese elec- 
torate against its adversaries. In retrospect, the Raub by-election 
was initially considered insignificant; the incumbent MCA state 
assemblyman had died and his vacant seat was contested by candi- 
dates from two opposing parties, the MCA and DAP. As both can- 
didates were relatively unknown political personalities and Raub 
was an insignificant rural constituency, the event attracted little 
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attention in the press. It was not till the alleged assault incident 
involving MCA Deputy Education Minister Dr. Tan Tiong Hong 
that the event-became highly publicized. Had the MCA. won, the 
by-election would not have attracted so much attention since the 
MCA was expected to retain its traditional stronghold. But the 
DAP victory created shocks in the BN since it was the first time an 
opposition party had wrested a government stronghold in a Malay- 
majority state. Given the background of the MCA’s creditable and 
the DAP's dismal performances in the 1982 general election, the 
DAP’s victory became even more significant. 

Since the DAP victory has presumably set a precedent for tradi- 
tional MCA strongholds in rural Malaysia disgruntled with the 
BN’s policies to opt for anti-establishment politics, would other 
MCA rural strongholds throughout the country follow Raub’s ex- 
ample in rejecting the MCA? One has to consider a number of 
factors before a satisfactory answer can be given, Although local 
and national issues and the personalities concerned may be con- 
sidered contributory factors, a great deal depends on what the 
MCA and DAP decide to do in the future. If the DAP can success- 
fully manipulate and sustain the electorate’s resentment against the 
BN as in the case of the Raub by-election, the chances are that 
many MCA rural strongholds will turn anti-establishment. If, on 
the other hand, the MCA can neutralize the DAP’s tactics and 
help to improve the socio-economic status of the electorate while 
reassuring them that Chinese language, culture and education have 
a place in Malaysia, then it is likely that many MCA rural strong- 
holds will continue to remain pro-establishment. 

The DAP has always been regarded as an urban-based party; its 
energies and resources have always been directed at the urban 
areas where the Chinese predominate. The Raub by-election vic- 
tory has indicated that it also has significant Chinese support in the 
rural areas. Will the DAP now pay more attention to the rural 
Chinese areas in the hope of wresting other MCA strongholds and 
thus widen its base? It is a little too early to assess the DAP’s future 
plans, but some speculations may be helpful. One must bear in 
mind that the DAP is heavily constrained in what it chooses to do. 
Compared to the MCA and even the Gerakan, the DAP’s money 
and manpower resources are very limited, and it has to utilize them 
efficiently and effectively to derive the maximum benefits in its 
quest to win votes. If it concentrates its attention fully in the rural 
areas (without guaranteed success), this would necessitate divert- 
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ing its limited resources from the urban areas where it is at present 
struggling to redeem itself after its disastrous performance in the 
1992 general election, Given the DAP's top priority to regain the 
Seremban Parliamentary constituency lost? by its Chairman Dr. 
Chen Man Hin to former MCA President Lee San Choon in the 
1982 general election (particularly since Lee San Choon had an- 
nounced his retirement? from politics which in effect also meant 
his resignation from his Parliamentary seat of Seremban), any 
plans by DAP to launch a full-scale offensive on MCA rural strong- 
holds would have to wait until this objective has been realized. 
Besides the DAP is also keen to regain its other urban strongholds 
in the Kinta Valley of Perak, Penang, Selangor and Johore which 
were lost to the MCA in 1982, So at least for the immediate future, 
the DAP would pay more attention to the urban areas while not 
neglecting the rura] areas. In the event of any future by-elections 
in the rural areas held by the MCA, the DAP would continue to 
contest them and highlight Chinese frustrations in relation to both 
national and local issues with the conviction that it has everything 
to gain and nothing to lose. 


MCA’S SECOND SETBACK 


To the MCA, the Raub by-election defeat was the second since 
the 1982 general election. This cannot but cause serious concern 
within the party in relation to the loss of Chinese electoral sup- 
port, even in its traditional strongholds. The general feeling 
among Chinese voters (as indicated by the Raub by-election re- 
sults) is that the MCA has not been able to realize their expecta- 
tions which had been fanned to an unprecedented high level during 
the MCA’s 1982 general election campaign, highlighted by the 
“Chinese Unity” appeal. The sense of frustration among rural 
Chinese whether in relation to local or national issues is still pre- 
valent as they find that the manner in which the MCA/BN imple- 
mented its 1982 general election pledges had not been satisfactory. 
It is therefore not difficult to understand why their perceived (or 
otherwise) sense of being let down by the MCA/BN made them 
register their protests with the DAP, which on its part, did not 
hesitate in accusing the top MCA leadership of backing down from 
its 1982 general election pledges. The resignation of Lee San 
Choon was frequently cited as a good example.” To redeem its 
somewhat battered image, the MCA must demonstrate that its 
claim of a “breakthrough” among the Chinese in 1982 has not 
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been invalidated by the DAP's victories in Kepayang and Raub. 
This is indeed a difficult task as among other things it involves the 
MCA’s precarious relations with UMNO in the BN. Would the 
MCA, in forcing Chinese demands, take a tougher line with 
UMNO? What would UMNO’s response be in this kind of situa- 
tion? In the first instance, the MCA would have to examine its 
own strengths and weaknesses before the desired results can be 
achieved. The bad experience of Dr. Lim Chong Eu as MCA 
President" in 1959 in trying to take a tougher line with UMNO 
would tend to make the MCA cautious. In the second instance, 
UMNO’s response is conditioned by several factors, the significant 
ones being MCA’s measures of electoral support and UMNO’s own 
position as custodian of Malay interests in the BN. Concerning 
the MCA’s electoral support, the fact that it could not persuade 
UMNO to give it bigger cabinet representation" after the 1982 
general election would suggest that UMNO was not impressed by 
the MCA's tally of 24 Parliamentary seats. The by-election defeats 
of Kepayang and Raub would in this context reaffirm UMNO’s 
position since they imply a loss of electoral support on the MCA’s 
part. The MCA is also aware that if it continues to push Chinese 
demands forcefully to the point that they become unreasonable 
within the context of the BN’s checks and balances to UMNO, the 
latter is likely to turn to the Gerakan to represent Chinese interests 
in the BN." UMNO's possible response to the MCA’s demands 
may be explained by the fact that as leader of the BN, it is con- 
stantly under pressures from all quarters, both Malay and non- 
Malay, whether in the BN or opposition, to improve their respec- 
tive current positions. As a tight-rope balancer in a coalition com- 
prising in the main of Malay, Chinese and Indian parties with 
competing interests and demands, UMNO feels that to accede to 
MCA demands too often would prompt Malay radicals within its 
ranks (and also in PAS) to make counter demands, not withstand- 
ing the fact that the MIC was also making demands on behalf of 
the Indians. Such consequences would jeopardize political stability 
which UMNO sees in the maintenance of the status quo. The 
UMNO leadership’s response, seen as negative by the MCA, how- 
ever does not mean that Chinese grievances articulated by the 
party, are ignored altogether. It is possible that the improper 1m- 
plementation of developmental pledges which gave rise to cynicism 
on the part of the Raub electorate would be rectified in line with 
Dr. Mahathir’s “clean, efficient and trustworthy" administration 
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which had won wide measures of support from both Malays and 
non-Malays as indicated by the 1982 general election results, But 
the MCA cannot hope for a reversal of the BN's core policies of 
language, culture and education which define the basis of the 
Malay-based Malaysian nation. Thus the realization of whatever 
demands the MCA hopes for on behalf of the Chinese would de- 
pend very much on UMNO's assessment ; that Malay interests are 
not compromised in the process. 


NOTES 


'The definition of the term "urban" may be considered arbitrary and subjective. 
"Urban" within the context of this article refers to towns with 10,000 people and 
above. Using this criteria, government sources put the Chinese composition of Malay- 
sia's (Peninsular) urban population at 53.8 per cent compared to 32.8 per cent Malay, 
12.3 per cent-Indian and 1.1 per cent others for 1980. See Malaysian government, 
Fourth Malaysia Plan (1981—1985), National Printing Department, Kuala Lumpur, 
1981, p. 224. 

? The MCA and Gerakan are members of the same Malay-led coalition government. 
The DAP is in the. opposition. Traditionally the MCA and Gerakan cooperate to fight 
the DAP. But in the 1978 general election, the MCA put up “independents” to contest 
against the Gerakan in Penang because it was allocated fewer seats to contest than it 
Speier , 

3 For a study of rural-based Chinese politics, see Judith Strauch, "The General 
Election at the Grassroots: Perspectives from a Chinese New Village” in Harold Crouch, 
Lee Kam Hing and Michael Ong eds., Malaysian Politics and the 1978 Election, Kuala 
Lumpur, Oxford University Press, 1980, pp. 213—239. 

4 New Villages were first constructed i in 1952 during the Communist AER to 
accommodate Chinese squatters in the jungle fringes to prevent them from supplying 
food to the terrorists. 

5 For details, see New. Straits Times, May 24, 1983. 

6 The six new villages are Kampung Sempalit, Kampung Bukit Koman, Sungei Lui, 
Tras, Chitang and Sang Lee. 

7 The total number of state constituencies in Pahang is 32, made up of 25 Malay- 
majority, 4 Chinese-majority and 3 “mixed,” ie. no community forms a majority. 

8 For particulars of the candidates, see The Star, June 4, 1983. 

9.The previous two attempts by Lip under the DAP banner. were the Parliamentary 
seat of Bentong in 1978 and the State seat of Raub in 1982. Both were unsuccessful 
contests against the MCA in Pahang in the general elections of both years. 

10 Political rallies were banned from the 1978 general election onwards because of 
the threat from communist terrorists. Ceramahs were in essence, briefing sessions, and 
compared to rallies, they accommodated very few people. 

1! The votes obtained by the DAP in Raub were as follows: 2,900 (1974); 3,105 
(1978) and 3,566 (1982). For details, see Dr. Tan Chee Khoon, “Without Fear or 
Favor: The Battle for Bandar Raub,” in The Star, June 15, 1983. 

12 The DAP candidate polled 3,081 votes to beat the MCA incumbent’s vote of 
2,746 in a five-cornered contest which included PAS and two other Chinese inde- 
pendents. New Straits Times, April 24, 1982. 

13 For details of the DAP’s by-election victory in Kepayang against the MCA, see 
The Star, October 18, 1982. The DAP polled 16,246 votes against the MCA’s 6,482 
to win by a majority of 9,764. 

14 The ‘Star, May, 11, 1983. 

15 Ibid. 

16 The Star, June 4, 1983. 

17 For details, see Lim Kit Siang, Time Bombs in Malaysia, Petaling Jaya, DAP, 
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1978, pp. 136-137. 

18 Far Eastern Economic Review, June 16, 1983. 

19 For details, see T'he Rocket, November/December 1981. 

20 New Straits Times, May 24, 1983. 

21 Straits Times (Singapore), June 6, 1983. 

22 Straits Times (Singapore), June 3, 1983. 

23 New Straits Times, June 6, 1983. 

24 New Straits Times, June 10, 1983. 

25 The Star, June 6, 1983. 

: 26 Ibid. 

27 The Star, June 7, 1983. 

28 Far Eastern Economic Review, June 16, 1983. 

?9 Dr. Tan Chee Khoon, “Without Fear or Favor: The Battle for Bandar Raub,” 
in The Star, June 15, 1983. 

30 Acting MCA President Dr. Neo Yee Pan made a brief appearance in Raub just 
before nomination day in May. The other top MCA national leaders were conspicuously 
absent during the campaign. By contrast, DAP national leaders like Lim Kit Siang 
and Lee Lam Thye were present during the entire campaign. 

31 [t is a surprise that the MCA did not use the “Chinese Unity" appeal in a 
predominantly Chinese constituency like Raub. Part of the reasons may be to facilitate 
the MB’s campaign. among the 2,588 Malay voters in the constituency. 

32 Far Eastern Economic Review, June 16, 1983. 

33 For details of the conditions in Chinese new villages, see Patrick Pillai, “Old 
Problems in New Villages,” in New Straits Times, August 29, 1981. Pillai refers to 
new villages in Bentong, Pahang. Their conditions equally apply to new villages in Raub. 

3+ For details of the Triang incident, see New Straits Times, April 29, 1982. 

35 For Dr. Tan’s version of the incident, see New Straits Times, May 24, 1983. 
Dr. Tan claimed that a DAP member/supporter pushed him into a drain after Lim 
Kit Siang who was addressing the ceramah had harangued the crowd to incite them 
to assault him. For details of the DAP’s version, see New Straits Times, May 25, 1983. 
Lim Kit Siang stated that no one pushed Dr. Tan as he was leaving the ceramah. In 
his anxiety to get away from the ceramah in which he and the MCA came under heavy 
attack, Dr. Tan fell into a drain and injured himself. It is to be noted that Malaysia’s 
leading English-language daily, New Straits Times, which in the past had given the 
DAP very little publicity (unless it was adverse) gave equal coverage to the versions 
of both the MCA and DAP. Dr. Tan’s allegations were in full and on the front page 
of New Straits Times on May 24, 1983. Lim Kit Siang’s reply was also in full and 
on the front page the next day. New Straits Times even published a photograph 
supplied by the DAP to refute Dr. Tan’s charges that he had been denied right of 
reply to DAP accusations at the ceramah, While it is difficult to ascertain the truth as 
both versions naturally conflicted, the police are conducting an investigation into the 
incident. 

36 Straits Times (Singapore), June 3, 1983. 

. 37 Lee San Choon polled 23,258 votes to defeat Dr. Chen Man Hin who obtained 
22,413 votes by a majority of 845 votes. New Straits Times, April 24, 1982. 

38 Lee San Choon announced his official resignation as MCA President and Transport 
Minister on March 25, 1983. For details, see New Straits Times, March 26, 1983. 

33 See for instance Lim Kit Siang, “San Choon Deserts,” in The Rocket, April 1983. 

40 For details of the circumstances which led Dr. Lim Chong Eu as MCA President 
to advocate a tougher line with UMNO in 1959, see R. K. Vasil, Politics in a Plural 
Society: A Study of Non-Communal Political Parties in West Malaysia, Kuala Lumpur, 
- Oxford University Press, 1971, Ch. 1. 

41 Straits Times (Singapore), April 29, 1982. The MCA wanted 5 ministers, 6 
deputy ministers and 4 parliamentary secretaries in Dr. Mahathir’s new cabinet as 
against its position of 4-5-1 in the previous cabinet. 

42 UMNO has always regarded the Gerakan because of its multi-racial principles 
(though in practice it draws its electoral support from the Chinese) as less chauvinistic 
than the MCA since the Gerakan joined the BN coalition in 1972. 


FROM MADANG TO BALIN 


By Toshihiro Sako 





(This article is published through the courtesy of The Association for Pro- 
moting Japan Overseas Cooperation Volunteers—JOCV. ) 


INCE returning home from my two-year volunteer work in 
Papua New Guinea (PNG) as a member of the Japan Over- 
seas Cooperation Volunteers (JOCV), I have been asked 

often what sort of place is PNG. I do not consider myself an au- 
thority of PNG and, therefore, feel the best way to answer this 
question 1s-to describe my own experiences and impressions of that 
country. 7 

But at first an even more difficult question for me to answer, was: 

“What made you go to such a place?” This amounted to asking 
me why I had joined JOCV in the first place. I was really at a 
loss for a while to explain my motives when I spoke before young 
people who were considering joming JOCV. 
. Then while cleaning up my room one day, I came across an old 
colleetion of my school compositions. ‘One was written on the occa- 
sion of my graduating from junior high school. Under the title "On 
My Future,” I had written: “I would like to work abroad no 
matter in what country." I remembered that my hope to go abroad 
had been born in me when I was a junior high school boy. I used 
to read: many books on travel and longingly study photos of foreign 
lands during my junior and high school days. But for me then for- 
eign countries meant only those in Europe and America. But my 
interest gradually shifted from Europe and America to the develop- 
ing countries. What caused this strangely enough was a song. 

In 1971, George Harrison, one of the ex-Beattles, held à charity 
concert in New York to raise money for refugees of Bangla Desh. 
The song that so inspired me was entitled "Bangla Desh." My 
heart was opened by the intense feelings that Harrison put into 
that song. 
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George Harrison's words were: 
“Bangla Desh, Bangla Desh, 
Now you may seem so far, 
Don’t go. 
We are hard, 
It’s something I can regret, 
I want you to think someday, 
Make yourself in pain, 
You got to really know the good day, 
Relieve the people of Bangla Desh 
We've got to really fall under the day. 
Also the picture on the record jacket showed a mother with her 
chin on her hand, looking absentmindedly at her child who was 
about to starve to death or perhaps already was dead. Her eyes 
had lost all desire to live and she could no longer even feel sorrow 
at losing her child. 

I thought deeply about that picture. It gave me a glimpse of a 
world unknown to me. And I could not help asking myself: “What 
are the Japanese?" 'That mother could never understand us Japa- 
nese who live in an affluent society and who worry about trifles. 
And we could never really understand the feeling of that woman. 
And yet we Japanese and that woman are human beings. 

The reason I chose to major in civil engineering at my university 
was perhaps the fact that I hoped to understand someday the 
realities of a developing country and help its people with my skills. 
Perhaps I could learn what it would be like to live not as a Japa- 
nese but as a person of the Third World. 

My assignment in PNG was to serve as an instructor of public 
works at a training center of the Public Works Ministry in the 
small town of Madang located about 600 kilometers north of Port 
Moresby, the capital of the country. JOCV activities in PNG 
started at almost the same time as my arrival, and I was one of the 
first volunteers to be sent to Madang. When I arrived there filled 
with both hope and uneasiness, I was deeply impressed by its 
beauty. The clear sky, the blue ocean and the deep green of the 
foliage delighted me. In later days, it was the beauty of this place 
that gave me consolation and helped me forget the frustrations of 
my job. 

What was to be taught at the training center was extensive. It 
required knowledge of roads, airports, bridges, sewage, measure- 
ment, operation control and even gunpowder. Therefore, I spent 
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the first three months at the center studying rather than teaching. 
I read reference books and also worked at work sites together with 
local workers. These first three months were a great help in ful- 
filling my mission in Madang. 

Each course, "road construction" or “bridge building" for in- 
stance took from one to three months. In the first half of the course, 
there were mainly lectures but the second half was devoted to train- 
ing on the spot. To prepare for my lectures, I edited textbooks so 
that my classes could progress smoothly. In public works, there were 
two instructors—a local one and myself. It was necessary to coordi- 
nate our instructions and so we exchanged views after each class 
to prepare textbooks which would satisfy both of us. It required 
a year to prepare these texts, which meant that the course was not 
fully prepared until my second year. 


LEARNING HOW TO TEACH 


About a week after their studies started, my students began to 
look tired. I had to find out if they were learning what I had taught 
them. I would ask them “do you understand me?” and they would 
always reply “yes.” But when I questioned them further, most 
trainees seemed to have forgotten what they had been taught the 
day before. 

At first, I feared that they could not understand me because of 
my poor English. Then I wondered if even the fundamental knowl- 
edge of civil engineering was too difficult for them. 

For a half year, I suffered until I learned what really was at 
fault. I discovered that my lectures were too boring. These students 
were used to mastering their skills at work sites. It was a strain for 
them to read figures on the blackboard and do the necessary calcu- 
lations. 

For instance, these trainees had learned by experience how to 
mix concrete. They found explanations of the process and correct 
proportions too complicated. “Why do we have to work with figures 
on the blackboard?” They asked themselves, when they already had 
learned how to make concrete by mixing the materials by experi- 
ence or hunch. 

But these students were to be promoted to foremen or controllers 
after graduating from the training program. So, even though they 
were not good at dealing with figures, they still needed to learn 
basic theories so that they could fulfill their duties. And whether 
they liked it or not, it was my job to get them to understand the 
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minimum fundamentals. 

The rule was that all lectures were to be given in English. How- 
ever, after about a half a year, I one day began speaking the local 
language (pidgin English) in class. I can never forget the expres- 
sions on their faces. The usually noisy classroom fell silent and 
then a few began to whisper. 

I knew what they were whispering. “Hey, this Japanese is speak- 
ing our language." Therefore, I went ahead with my lectures using 
the local language. At times, they roared with laughter because I 
made many funny mistakes. Then the students began to teach me 
the right way to speak their language. The roles were reversed. I 
became the student. The students came to pay more attention to 
my teaching. Of course, I was obliged to cut down on the contents 
of my teaching but the students seemed to understand better what 
I was teaching. | 

After this, I made it a rule to use English only at the beginning 
of each course and shift to the local language 1n about a week when 
the students began to lose interest in the lectures. This not only 
helped my students but helped me learn the local language. 

One hardship we had to endure was a shortage of materials. 
Sometimes there was not enough in the budget to pay for needed 
materials. But this did not seem to trouble the people at the center 
much. “What we can't get, we can't get," they would say. As an 
instructor I had to scurry around looking for whatever materials 
were available. Once we had to build a bridge with materials 
lacking. 

In teaching my students, I had to tell them frequently, “Be sure 
to prepare for the next assignment." 'They tended to concentrate 
only on the task at hand and forget to prepare for the next assign- 
ment. My superiors had always reminded me of this lesson in 
Japan, and I discovered how important it was while serving as 
an instructor. 

At the center, I found that I could not fully agree with the ways 
and attitudes of some Westerners, There were Australians and 
some other Westerners working in PNG, and they often found fault 
with my views on how to instruct aborigines. Some Westerners 
seemed to dislike me only because I was Japanese. But what really 
angered me was the fact that some of these Westerners looked 
down on local people. 

But not all Westerners were like this. Some were very friendly. 
I met an Australian serving in PNG as a semi-volunteer. His father 
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had been killed in the Pacific war, but he nevertheless felt concern 
for what had happened to PNG during the war. We often had 
long talks over drinks at the hotel about what his life was like in 
Australia and what mine was like in Japan. | 

After about one year, I decided to move to a village in the moun- 
tains some twenty kilometers from Madang. I was worried that if 
Į continued to live in Madang, I would never understand the coun- 
try and its people. I felt that I could only really understand the 
people by living among them and following their customs and 
manners. 


JOINING A FAMILY 


I had become friendly with an aged leader of a village called 
Balin near a practical training site. This village leader called Bui 
accepted my request to live in his village. Since he had lived among 
Japanese soldiers during the war, he had good feelings toward the 
Japanese. It became a pleasant pastime for me to listen to Bur talk 
about what had happened during the war. 

In fact, the village of Balin was populated entirely by Bur’ s family 
—Bui, his wife, ten children and a brother, in all 13 persons. Vil- 
lages of this type are common in this part of the country. When a 
family becomes too large, some of its members leave to build a new 
village elsewhere. 

As a condition for living i in Balin, he made me make two prom- 
ises. The first was that I would become a member of his family. 
This condition I readily accepted. I soon became used to-calling 
Bui “papa” and his wife “mama,” and they called me “Toshi” 
lovingly in the way they addressed their own children. 

After dinner each night, all the members of the family gathered 
around the fire to talk about such matters as preparations for 
Christmas, farm work or the future of the children. They always 
asked me my opinion on these matters. At times mama complained 
about papa, which made me think that the relationship between 
husband and wife is the same everywhere. Mama reminded of ay 
own mother in Japan. . 

The second promise was that I would become a Christian like 
the Buis. After considering this for some time, I agreed. I would 
regularly offer the evening prayer and attend church services on 
Sundays, although I would not receive baptism. I soon experienced 
a feeling of joy in going to church. It was an important social 
occasion for people who had little recreation. 'They could chat with 
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other people after the church service. I became good friends with 
a lot of local people who I met at church. 

Balin had no utilities such as gas, running water and electricity. 
Wood was used for fuel to cook the food and there were kerosene 
lamps for light. To obtain drinking or cooking water, it was neces- 
sary to haul water from a spring and this was hard work. However, 
hauling water was a woman's job. The women had to climb and 
descend hills to bring down the water and were out of breath from 
walking on slippery jungle paths. 

. All villages around Balin had also their own sources of water. 
There were places to wash dishes and places to take a cold bath 
and places to do the washing. The bathing area for men 1s usually 
located upstream while the one for women is downstream and 
hidden by trees. Villagers never do the dish washing, clothes 
washing and bathing at the same place. They observed very strict 
rules on this. I once took a bath near the source of the spring 
water and was severely reprimanded for this offense. 

I ate the same food as the villagers. Their staple foods are taros, 
yams and bananas. Leaves called “tulip” and weeds called “aibika” 
are usually mixed with the staple food in cooking. The way of 
cooking is quite simple. The foods are cut into bite-size pieces and 
boiled m coconut milk. Sometimes such seasonings as salt and wild 
ginger are added. The taste of the food is plain most of the time. 
It took me a long time to get used to the odor of yams. 

About one month after I started to live in Balin, it occurred to 
me that my appetite for taros and yams was completely lost. As a 
result, I had to resort to eating rice for a week or so, but after that 
I was able to return to the aborigines’ food. I became used to the 
food although the same dishes were cooked in the same way every- 
day. ‘They, however, have the habit of eating rice on Sunday morn- 
ings, So I could look forward to eating rice once a week seasoned 
with soy sauce I had bought in town. 

The main source of protein are small birds hunted and killed in 
the jungle with bows and arrows and big bats and lizards. Eels and 
lobsters can also be caught in the rivers but this is difficult in the 
rainy season because the rivers become too muddy for fishing. I ate 
many unusual birds and animals in Balin—bats, lizards, parrots, 
owls and large rats. What I liked the best was a white worm which 
is the larva of a beattle and is called “binatan.” Fried with cooking 
oil, it produced an indescribably tasty odor. Occasionally, I cooked 
curry rice for my aboriginal friends and discovered that children 
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everywhere seem to like this dish. 


BUILDING MY HOUSE 


What I had to work on first when moving to Balin was to build 
my house. Bui's second son, Mal, helped me or rather did most of 
the work. All the materials were found in the jungle. Palm leaves 
were used for the thatched roof, the walls were made of palm trees, 
the floor was covered with the bark of a tree named “libun’’ and 
the supporting pillars were made of strong logs from “kuira” trees. 
The only materials that cost money were the nails. The house was 
so well-ventilated that I had no trouble sleeping even on the hottest 
nights. But I did miss windowpanes. Mosquitoes came in freely 
and I became the first of the JOCV sent to PNG to suffer from 
malaria and dengue fever. 

The malaria attack was light because of the preventative medi- 
cine I had taken but the dengue fever was serious, All I could do 
during this fever was to sleep covered with blankets. I lost all appe- 
tite and when I tried to eat I vomited. I had a racking headache 
and I ceased to know if it was day or night. Malbus, Bur's youngest 
daughter, brought me pineapple sprinkled with salt and this I was 
able to eat and hold down. 

. . Since she had not yet gone to school, Malbus could not speak 

even pidgin English. She spoke only Tokples, the local tribal lan- 
guage. But she and I became good friends during my illness. I can- 
not forget her happy face when I brought back biscuits to her 
which I bought in Madang. 

Nobody in Bui’s family had a regular job, because everyone could 
live without working regularly. They could exist by just raising 
taros, yams, bananas and corn on their slash-and-burn field and by 
hunting birds and animals in the jungle. But they needed money 
to pay for such things as salt, clothing and school tuition fees for 
the children. 

Therefore, Mama Bui went to the Madang market once a week 
to sell their surplus taros, yams, bananas and “bowai” (betel nut.) 
Her one-day sales at the market amounted to about three or four 
“kina” (approximately U.S.$4-5). Her net income was this sum 
minus the bus fare. Seeing the Buis' efforts to make money, I tried 
to look for a better means for them to earn more cash. And I 
decided to grow vegetables with Bui's children tn my days off. We 
tried to grow radishes, onions, tomatoes, melons, cucumbers and 
peas. I had little horticultural knowledge but I followed the in- 
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structions in a manual and we saw our vegetables sprout. 

Since we used no fertilizers or chemicals, the leaves of the 
vegetables were quite wormy, especially the leaves of the melon 
plants. The tomato plants bore no tomatoes. The radishes were too 
small to sell. However, we succeeded in growing good cucumbers 
and peas. 

Based on this success, we concentrated on raising cucumbers to 
eam 20 kina (approximately U.S.$20-25) at the market. This 
encouraged Bui’s children. In fact, the third son, Oregon, and the 
fourth son, Aderan, kept on cultivating cucumbers, Just before re- 
turning home, I ordered watermelon and green pepper seeds from 
Japan and left them with the boys to plant. But according to recent 
letter, these were not a success. 

After being with the Buis for about three months, I took up night 
hunting as a hobby. Papa Bui used his bow and arrows, the children 
slingshots and I an air rifle. We split into three groups of two per- 
sons each when we went into the jungle. Then we let each other 
know where we were by letting out Tarzan-like screams. 

I was not very good at it at first. It is very hard to see bats hang- 
ing from trees or birds asleep on branches at night. In fact, it was 
almost impossible for me since I have bad eyesight. But I learned 
that the eyes of bats shine with a pinkish glow at night and birds 
can be discovered by shaking branches. It was not comfortable be- 
cause of the mosquitoes, but I began to enjoy night hunting. 

My one year in Balin passed too quickly. As the day of my de- 
parture approached, Mama Bui would cry in front of my house 
and say: “Toshi, when are you coming back?" The children pre- 
pared souvenirs for me. On the day I left, they pooled their money 
to charter a bus to come to see me off at the airport along with 
the people of other villages. 

Papa Bui told me my house would be kept in good repair so that 
I could return at any time. 

I am deeply grateful to the Buis for allowing me to live with 
them as one of them and not as a foreigner. I learned the value of 
family bonds and the ordinary life as well as the beauty of people 
who live close to nature. All I could say at the airport to Mama 
Bui who could not stop crying was: “I promise to return.” 

Two and a half months have passed since my return to Japan, 
and the two years I spent in PNG seem like a dream to me now. 
I have much to think about and to reflect upon. I was sometimes 
rash in doing things without carefully listening to the views of 
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people around me. I quarreled too often with the local staff. And 
I now regret that I contributed too little to the progress of the 
PNG as a member of JOCV. | 


If I had the chance, I certainly would like to visit Balin and the 
center again, What I gained there will be with me always. ` 


MY THOUGHTS ON NEPAL 
By Noriko Amaoka 





had been chosen as a candidate of the Japan Overseas 

Cooperation Volunteers ( JOCV) and wanted to go to 
Nepal, her answer was encouraging. She wrote: “Why, your visits 
to us are a year or a year-and-a-half apart! What difference would 
there be in you spending two years abroad. Go ahead." I was 29 
years old at that time. 

I had a boyfriend whom I was willing to marry. I told him half 
threateningly, "I'll go to Nepal if you don't propose to me." He 
simply replied, "That's great! Go to Nepal." We parted. After that 
nothing really stood in my way. However, my mind was not com- 
pletely made up because of a remark of an ex-JOCV member who 
had worked in Nepal: "You have been assigned to the most incon- 
venient place because not a single plane or bus comes into the 
country during the rainy season, Nepal then appears to be a solitary 
island on a land mass." 

This made me waver in my decision to go. However, no one was 
asking me not to go and so I decided to leave for Nepal. I told 
myself not to grumble about the career I had chosen for myself. 
After studying tbe information on the country during a four-month 
training period, I realized that my mission would not be an easy 
one. But I prepared myself to overcome the difficulties. 

But after living three months in Nepal as the sole Japanese 
working among the Nepalese people, the cultural shock made me 
feel isolated and almost lost. In spite of my daily dealings with 
the Nepalese people, I did not feel like speaking their language. 
I even came to hate the sight of the local people. I drew back 
within myself and asked myself questions over drinks. I could find 
no satisfactory answers. However, I promised myself that I would 
not camplain and ask to go back to Japan. With this resolve, I 
left my shell and tried to mingle with the Nepalese people gradu- 
ally. 


W HEN I wrote my mother living in the countryside that I 
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I said to myself that no matter how. I spent my time I would 
still have to stay in Nepal for 730 days. Therefore, I tried to spend 
each day pleasantly. I never turned away anyone who knocked at 
my door. I invited everybody in, showed them my picture albums, 
served them Japanese food which I prepared and talked with 
them over drinks. In spite of my poor ability in the Nepalese lan- 
guage, they made agreeable responses to what I said, interpreting 
what I said in their own way. I went to every home I was invited 
to. There were some Nepalese dishes which I had to forcibly 
swallow with water but I never suffered from a stomachache. I 
always wore a.sari, the local dress, when I was attending a party. 

At first I worked as a nurse at a hospital. But not knowing 
really what I should do, I found every day very long. I had no 
choice but to stand back and watch other people work. Then I 
gradually understood the difference between the Japanese and the 
Nepalese way of nursing. And I was often perplexed in deciding 
which way, Japanese or Nepalese, was the better way. Japanese 
nurses naturally help.patients with chamber pots. But Nepalese 
nurses refused to touch them. They said such dirty work should 
be done only by the people of the lowest caste in Nepal. 

I once advised a patient to eat for his health beef and eggs. But 
because he came from the lowest caste and had never eaten meat, 
he did not want to follow my advice. It was pointless trying 
to apply Japanese nursing methods without understanding Nepalese 
society and culture. Therefore, I began to seriously study the cul- 
ture, manners and customs of the country. 

After eight months, I became capable of doing things somehow 
on my own and could replace Nepalese nurses. However, I still 
could not carry out my technical tasks. I could only answer ques- 
tions on this. 

After a year and a half, I felt I was a full-fledged ae of 
Nepalese society. I began to speak rapidly in Nepalese saying such 
things as “After the water boils, sterilization requires 15 minutes” 
and “be careful in handling medical equipment.” I worked as best 
I could as a JOCV member. I do not really know how helpful I 
was in Nepal, but I accomplished my assignment. 

I was only a small cog in the machinery of a big university hos- 
pital in Japan. I possesséd only limited skills within the wide field 
of nursing. Therefore, I could not contribute as much as I wou? 
have liked. 

But I thoroughly enjoyed my life in Nepal. The cultural iod 
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was replaced. by the joy of living there. I have nothing but warm 
feelings toward the people of Nepal. This was an experience of 
my youth. I do not know yet what lessons I learned from this 
experience. 

But I did learn that even a Japanese girl hom a very ordinary 
Japanese family could live among foreigners, talk with them and 
enjoy them. It was\like-being able to climb Mt. Everest without 
the use of oxygen. There are no ) limits to the potential of a person. 
I urge all Japanese youth to go to the far corners of the world and 
work among people in a cooperative spirit, 

(By courtesy of JOCV) 


WHAT WENT WRONG WITH 
PAKISTAN-SOVIET RELATIONS? 


By Zulfikar A. Khalid 


NM nntly 


N December 1971, the whole Pakistani nation was demoralized 
by dismemberment of the country. In the eleven years since 
then, the same hostile forces hover almost on all of Pakistan's 

national frontiers. 

A host of interacting forces and factors have generated fears of 
Soviet expansion and that revolutionary wildfire will spread to 
Southwest Asia and the Gulf region. The Pakistani perception of 
the Soviet Union and India is their desire for territorial expansion 
and their anti-Islam bias—a bias that dates back to the establish- 
ment of Pakistan itself. 

For about three decades, Pakistan has figured very vitally in 
Soviet foreign policy in Asia and the Middle East. In the past the 
Soviet foreign policy posture towards Islamabad, e.g. stand on the 
Kashmir dispute, the Pakhtunistan issue, the massive arms aid and 
friendship treaty with India, and finally its role in the 1971 East 
Pakistan crisis, has greatly influenced the Pakistani public's percep- 
tion of Moscow as an enemy of Pakistan. Despite its harsh retalia- 
tions against Pakistan on various occasions, the Soviet Union has 
tried to influence Pakistan's foreign policy by offering economic aid 
and helping to complete various industrial projects in Pakistan. 
Overall the Soviet historical policy towards Pakistan could be 
summed up as that of "the carrot and the stick." But at present, 
the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan has affected Pakistan's imme- 
diate security. 

The Soviet introduction of military forces into Afghanistan 
marks a major escalation in Moscow's involvement in South and 
Southwest Asia. For the expanding influence of the Soviet Union 
in areas from the eastern Mediterranean to the Arabian Sea, the 
precarious political balance in the Middle East, the superpowers’ 
rivalry in the Indian Ocean, political chaos in Iran and the Soviet 
military invasion of Afghanistan leave Pakistan vulnerable to pres- 
sures from Moscow and its South Asian friend, if not exactly an 
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ally, India. One need not be a student of geopolitics to determine 
Pakistan’s threatened security in the vast jigsaw puzzle of its region- 
al geostrategic setting. The historical behavior of both India and 
the Soviet Union suggest that they have increased their influence 
at the expense of their neighbors. 

Until World War II, Soviet leadership paid little attention to 
the Indian subcontinent.’ Lenin and his successor placed more em- 
phasis on Europe, China and close neighboring countries such as 
Turkey, Iran and Afghanistan. For a few years after World War II, 
the subcontinent remained an area of secondary importance and 
activity for the U.S.S.R. Moscow viewed the partition of the sub- 
continent into Pakistan and India as an imperialist plot and a mani- 
festation of the British policy of "divide and rule." Immediately 
after the emergence of Pakistan in August 1947, the Soviet Union 
and Pakistan agreed to establish diplomatic relations but the ex- 
change of ambassadors was delayed until the autumn of 1949. 

Though the U.S.S.R. looked both at India and Pakistan with 
suspicion in the early years of their.independence, “the Soviet 
Union was less critical of Pakistan as compared to India"? But in 
the late 1940s and early 1950s, both the Soviet Union and Pakistan 
found themselves in an atmosphere of suspicion and mistrust. A 
distinguished Pakistani writer, Aslam Siddiqi, in his book Pakistan 
Seeks Security, has analyzed the mutual perception of the Soviet 
Union and Pakistan during the early years of the latter’s independ- 
ence. He writes: 

"Pakistan fears the huge size and immense power of the 
Soviet Union, its revolutionary ideology and its keen desire to 
find access to an ice-free port. The Soviet Union finds Pakistan 
too close to its soft belly and fears that it may be used as a 
base against it. Pakistan is trying various ways and means rea- 
sonably well to ensure its own security, which is looked upon 
with suspicion by the Soviet Union.” 

Since the relations between the two countries had started cool, 
Liaqat Ali Khan's (the first prime minister of Pakistan) visit to 
Washington and his friendly sentiments towards his American hosts 
increased the Soviet criticism of Pakistan's policies. But despite 
Khan's "right noises," i.e. telling the Americans what they wanted 
to hear, Moscow never backed down from its stance on Kashmir— 
which was in favor of Pakistan.* 

"Though Khan...appeared willing to journey to Moscow 
after his trip to the U.S. but the Soviet Union on the one 
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hand assumed a sphinx-like silence about the visit and on 
the other hand became increasingly acrimonious about Paki- 
stan’s alleged anti-Soviet moves in partnership with “im- 
perialist" Britain and America, Liaqat Ali Khan’s intended 
trip to Moscow thus simply faded away in the course of time.” 


WESTERN MILITARY ALLIANCES 


3i November 1953, Moscow asked for clarification from Pakistan 
ibunt its potential impending alliance with: Washington and possi- 
ble use of its territory as a springboard for attacks on the U.S.S.R.° 
Pakistan assured the Soviet Union that she would never allow her 
territory to be used for such activities, an assurance which was to 
s violated very soon by the U-2 episode in May 1960. 

In the mid-1950s, in a mutual decision with Pakistan, the U. S. 
es to give military assistance to Pakistan to make it a “viable 
barrier" against the rising tide of Communism from the north 
through a pact signed between Pakistan and Turkey on February 
16, 1954.’ This was followed by a Mutual Defense Assistance Agree- 
ment between Pakistan and the U.S. to give military equipment and 
training to Pakistani forces. For our later analysis, it is interesting 
to note here that following the signing of the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Agreement -Mohammed Ali Bogra, the then foreign 
minister of Pakistan, told a press.conference that "the U.S. had 
not asked for any bases in Pakistan, nor had Pakistan agreed to 
any."* Similarly the Eisenhower administration announced that it 
was not establishing military bases in Pakistan. On February 14, 
1955, Pakistan entered and ratified the Manila Pact (SEATO) and 
this was followed by joining the Baghdad Pact (CENTO) on 
September 23, 1955. 


Pakistan's joining of SEATO and CENTO- —the two American . 


barriers for Soviet containment—led to the best excuse for Moscow 
to take a firm stand against Pakistan and prompting a counter- 
balancing relationship with India and Afghanistan. Pakistan’s join- 
ing of anti-Soviet alliances stimulated Moscow to formulate a 
clear-cut policy towards the subcontinent which, of course, was an 
endorsement of the Indian position in the Indo-Pakistan disputes.” 

Despite the fact that the U.S. provided Pakistan with considera- 
ble economic and military assistance, the Pakistan-U.S. alliances 
placed extra strains on Pakistan-India and Pakistan-Afghanistan 
relations. When Pakistan joined SEATO and CENTO, Nikita 
Khrushchev and Nicolai Bulganin visited India and declared that 
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Kashmir (the disputed territory between India and Pakistan) was 
one of the states of India. Similarly on their way back home, they 
stayed in Kabul and supported Afghanistan's irredentist claim on 
the Pakhtunistan issue.” 

The most costly and dramatic event occurred in May 1960, when 
an unarmed U.S. reconnaissance plane was shot down by a Soviet 
rocket near Sverdlovsk, in the Urals, "after penetrating about 1,250 
miles into Soviet territory: the pilot was captured after making a 
parachute landing and the wreckage of the plane was subsequently 
taken to Moscow and examined by experts."!! Tt was contended by 
the Soviet Union that the U-2 spy plane had taken off from Incirlik, 
Turkey, to Badda Bir, Peshawar (Pakistan), and then flew over 
Afghanistan and Soviet Central Asia. Initially Washington denied 
such espionage activities announcing that, "the plane of the type 
described, a U-2 weather research aircraft, was missing after the 
pilot had reported difficulties with oxygen equipment.” But on 
May 7, 1960, the U.S. State Department admitted that “a flight 
over Soviet territory was undertaken by an unarmed civilian plane" 
in an effort “to obtain information now concealed behind the Iron 
Curtain."P 

The apparent rationale behind Badda Bir base near Peshawar 
was to use it as a combined U.S.-Pakistan military facility “to 
maintain surveillance of Soviet activities near the Northwest Fron- 
tier Province (NWFP) of Pakistan and if necessary counter those 
activities." * Yet to the astonishment of Islamabad, the Badda Bir 
base was used for the U-2 flights and Pakistan was not privy to 
its objective or route. On the eve of the U-2 episode, Pakistan and 
the Soviet Union were negotiating the subject of petroleum explora- 
tion in Pakistan. This incident not only “killed the negotiations be- 
fore any noticeable progress could be registered," but Pakistan also 
got a stern warning from Moscow that it would be a future target 
of its rockets if similar activities were carried from its territory in 
future.” 

The Soviet government sent strongly worded notes on May 13, 
1960 to Turkey, Pakistan and Norway protesting at the actions of 
their governments in “allowing foreign military aircraft to use their 
airspace for the preparation and execution of intrusions into Soviet 
airspace.”’® The protest notes, in a similar language, “warned all 
three countries that the U.S.S.R. would be compelled to take appro- 
priate retaliatory measures if such provocations were repeated” 
adding that it had the “means to render harmless, if necessary, the 
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military bases used for aggressive actions against the Soviet 
Union." 

By 1960, it seemed that the Pakistani leadership was “wholly 
committed as a satellite of a particular power" and its foreign policy 
"became the tail of Western powers, particularly that of the Amer- 
ican kite."!? | 

In the words of a Pakistani writer, M. B. Naqvi: 

“This radical change in policy of going over to the side of 
the West was conceived, worked out and executed in relative 
obscurity, if not secrecy. There was no nationwide discussion 
and certainly no trace of concensus. The government's attitude 
was apologetic and exhibited all the signs of having done the 
dreadful thing under what it felt to be the duress of circum- 
stances."? 

Despite Pakistan's open support for the U.S. efforts to defend 
the "free world," India continued to be “America’s favorite land" 
and even American economic aid was not affected by its constant 
refusal to fulfill its commitment on Kashmir.^? Pakistan's growing 
dissatisfaction with military alliances mainly because of the unre- 
solved Kashmir dispute, the U.S. pressures and its resentment over 
Pakistan-China friendly relations, and massive Western military 
aid in the wake of Sino-India border clashes in 1962, led to reap- 
praisal] in Islamabad's foreign policy. Indeed the U-2 incident had 
forced Pakistan “to think even more intensely whether alliance with 
America was worth physical risk it entailed in the form of Russian 
rockets.” | 

The fast moving changes in the global balance of power in the 
early 19605, i.e. the emergence of intercontinental mises and sea- 
borne missiles, rendered the strategic value of military alliances 
and advanced bases very low and the end of “pactomania” in the 
U.S. This reduced Pakistan's value as an ally of the U.S. The Sino- 
Indian conflict and subsequent Western arms aid to India, despite 
Pakistan's protests, left the latter disillusioned with the Amer- 
ican alliance system. Such a situation created opportunities for the 
U.S.S.R. to come closer to Pakistan. In the aftermath of the emer- 
gence of the Sino-Soviet conflict, Moscow had to change its policy 
towards Asia on the assumption that “China might fill the vacuum 
resulting from the estrangement of America's Asian allies.”” 

India's acceptance of Western military aid as a nonaligned coun- 
try generated anxieties in Moscow that New Delhi might be drawn 
into the American camp. In these circumstances, Islamabad began 
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to receive Soviet signals for friendlier relations. On March 4, 1961, 
Pakistan signed an oil exploration agreement with the Soviet Union 
-and this was followed by 11 million sterling Soviet loan to Pakistan 
and also a barter agreement. The Soviet Union also changed its 
position on Kashmir from that of unqualified support for the Indian 
position to that of advocating mutual negotiations on it. In April 
1964, Ayub Khan, the then president of Pakistan, was invited by 
Khrushchev to visit Moscow. By the time Ayub Khan visited the 
U.S.S.R., “Pakistan-Soviet relations were well on the way to nor- 
malization with a slight air of cordiality creeping in.”” 


THE TASHKENT SUMMIT 


The Indo-Pakistan war of September 1965 posed the first real 
test for Moscow seeking simultaneous friendship with India and 
Pakistah. For the Soviet Union, a war closer to its southern flank 
“was full of dangers and unpredictable possibilities." The escala- 
tion could involve eventually both the U.S.S.R. and the U.S. So- 
viet neutrality in the September 1965 war helped Moscow to take 
a peace initiative in calling for an Indo-Pakistan summit on Soviet 
soil. From the very beginning the U.S.S.R. took the stand that the 
conflict would help the imperialist forces who "seek to disunite 
and set at loggerheads the states that cast off the colonial yoke."^ 
Soviet Premier Kosygin expressed his concern in similar notes to 
New Delhi and Islamabad, over the conflict “in an area directly 
adjacent to the borders of the Soviet Union.” 

He urged both countries that: 

"It was hardly appropriate to place the question of the 
causes of the origin of the conflict in the forefront, or to seek 
to determine who is right and who is to blame." 

Kosygin suggested that both "parties should enter into negotia- 
tions for peaceful resolution of the differences that have arisen be- 
tween them" and "that all disputes, including the questions asso- 
ciated with Kashmir can be settled most effectively by peaceful 
means alone." Kosygin was successful in his diplomatic efforts to 
bring Prime Minister Shastri of India and President Ayub of Paki- 
stan to the negotiation table at Tashkent on January 4, 1966. 

India and Pakistan could not come to terms on their essential 
conditions for withdrawal behind the original boundaries.” And the 
Tashkent summit failed to lay a firm basis for Pakistan-Soviet and 
Pakistan-India tension-free relations. But Tashkent did serve to 
establish normal relations between Islamabad and Moscow at least 
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temporarily. The Soviet Union even mitiated a modest arms sale 
to Pakistan. But this decision placed strains on Indo-Soviet rela- 
tions. 

Pakistan’s relations and friendship with China reached their pin- 
nacle of popularity in the September 1965 war. Western arms aid 
to India and Pakistan's disillusionment with American alliances had 
forced Islamabad to look for an alternative source of support. On 
the other hand, the growing Chinese influence in the Third World 
generated anxieties both in Moscow and Washington, Pakistan's 
hostile relations with India and its disillusionment with the West 
served to bring Pakistan and China closer. But after the Tashkent 
Conference, the U.S.S.R. began to apply pressures on Pakistan to 
abandon its Chinese friendship. In February 1969, Soviet Defense 
Minister Marshal Andrei Grechko came to Pakistan and bluntly 
told his host that “you cannot have simultaneous friendship with 
the Soviet Union and China."? Replying to a question of how it 
was possible for Moscow to cultivate good relations both with Paki- 
stan and India, his reply was “what is permissible for a superpower 
is not possible for a country like Pakistan.'?! 
= The height of Moscow's diplomatic success in South Asia was 
when Premier Kosygin was able to succeed in evolving a com- 
promise between Pakistan and India. The other mediators in the 
September 1965 war—the U.S. and U.K.— "were reduced to mere 
spectators, and China could not dissuade its ally, Pakistan, from 
participating in the compromise.” 

In January 1966, on the eve of the Tashkent Conference, Kosygin 
had proposed to both India and Pakistan a regional economic 
cooperation system and an overland trade route between India, 
Pakistan, Afghanistan and the Soviet Union.” Similarly, during an 
international Communist conference in Moscow, Soviet President 
Leonid Brezhnev, on June 7, 1969, proposed the need for a system 
of collective security. From then onward Soviet propaganda has 
emphasized consistently the need for a system of collective security 
in Asia but without any success. Both Brezhnev’s proposal of a Col- 
lective Security System in Asia and Kosygin's plan for regional 
economic cooperation had an unmistakable anti-China under- 
current. It was very difficult for Pakistan to endorse such a plan 
and abandon its ally, China. 

In June 1970, Pakistan's military leader Yahya Khan visited 
Moscow and raised the question of continued Soviet arms supplies 
to Pakistan. He was reminded by his host that there was a linkage 
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between the Asian Collective Security System and Soviet arms to 
Pakistan. ; 

Yahya Khan was told by the Soviet leadership that: 

"You can not expect Soviet arms while you are unwilling 
to endorse our Asian security system . . . the best guarantee for 
Pakistan's territorial integrity.’ 

In the past twenty years, relations between Pakistan and the 
Soviet Union went through three phases: the first of relative 
neutrality on both sides; the second of a measure of distrust and 
bitterness, and the third of finding ways of mutual accommodation 
and cooperation.” In the late 1960s, Soviet pressures to bring Paki- 
stan into its Asian Security System and Pakistan's refusal mainly 
because of its friendship with China strained relations between 
Moscow and Islamabad. The positive and most productive period 
in Pakistan-Soviet relations was 1966-70. The visits of Ayub Khan 
and Yahya Khan to Moscow and Kosygin to Islamabad "bespoke 
a growing new trust in mutual relations." Moscow which had con- 
sidered the Kashmir dispute as settled began to emphasize resolving 
mutual differences.? During this period, Pakistan asked the U.S. 
to close down its Badda Bir base near Peshawar. 


THE EAST PAKISTAN TRAGEDY . 


In May 1970, Kosygin had assured Islamabad that the Soviet 
Union would not make capital of the developing crisis in East 
Pakistan. But Yahya Khan's military crackdown on Dacca in 
March 1971 and Pakistan's arrangement for Henry Kissinger's 
secret visit to Beijing in July 1971, changed the Soviet attitude 
towards Pakistan. These developments led to signing of the Indo- 
Soviet Treaty of Peace, Friendship and Cooperation in August 
1971. India used this treaty as an umbrella to intervene in East 
Pakistan's crisis. The Soviet Union deployed its forces along the 
Sino-Soviet border to prevent China from making the moves that 
it had made during the September 1965 war. This gave India a 
free hand to disintegrate Pakistan without any threat from China. 
As the armed uprising in East Pakistan was nursed by India, the 
Soviet Union acted in conjunction with it.” 

The Soviet military and diplomatic support to India during the 
1971 war left a very bitter legacy in Pakistan-Soviet relations. When 
Z. A. Bhutto took over the dismembered Pakistan, he visited 
Moscow in March 1972 to create normal relations with the Soviet 
Union. Bhutto had a pro-China reputation and found the Moscow 
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leadership unrepentant of its role in the 1971 war. 

Kosygin warned him: 

"If history were to repeat itself we would again take the 
same position (in the Bangladesh crisis) because we are con- 
vinced that it was correct." ^? 

The March 18, 1972 Joint Communique issued at the end of 
Bhutto's visit contained as expected "no cheerful words for the 
frustrated Pakistan."* Although Moscow resumed economic aid in 
1973 with the construction of a steel mill at Karachi, its attitude 
could hardly be described as cooperative, much less friendly." 
Despite the fact that both sides tried on various occasions to culti- 
vate good relations and find ways for mutual accommodation, vari- 
ous historic events produced major inhibitions. 

“They followed such events as Pakistan joining the Baghdad 
Pact, the Soviets declaring Kashmir to be a part of India, 
casting their veto on the issue at the U.N., backing up Kabul’s 
claim to Pakhtunistan, the U-2 spy plane flymg out of 
Peshawar and during the Bangladesh crisis and the 1971 Indo- 
Pakistan war. And if Islamabad has been conscious of Mos- 
cow's alliances with New Delhi, so was Moscow about Is- 
lamabad’s bond with Beijing. Such factors have necessarily 
set limits to mutual relations."^ 

The seizure of Soviet arms smuggled through the Iraqi Embassy 
in Islamabad led Pakistan to draw unpleasant, anti-Soviet conclu- 
sions. Baghdad Radio's call for a greater Baluchistan and Kabul’s 
propaganda claiming Pakhtunistan had encouragement from Mos- 
cow. The 1973 coup in Afghanistan, which was alleged to have 
Soviet Union's blessing and the renewed propaganda by new rulers 
in Kabul over Pakhtunistan, was regarded by Pakistan "as a func- 
tion of Soviet brow-beating to induce Pakistan to accept the 
Brezhnev Security System." Mohammad Daud’s coup in Afghan- 
istan strengthened Moscow’s hand. The National Awami Party—a 
pro-Moscow political party in Pakistan—continued to be the favor- 
ite of the U.S.S.R. and it drew encouragement both from Moscow 
and Kabul. 

Despite Pakistan’s efforts to normalize realtions with the Soviet 
Union, Moscow continued its surreptitious support of what it called 
movements for autonomy in Baluchistan and the Northwest Frontier 
Province (NWFP). Bhutto visited Moscow again in 1974 and tried 
to convince Soviet leaders that Pakistan was eager for a new and 
better relationship. He made it clear to Moscow that Pakistan 
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could not abandon its links with China to improve relations with 
the U.S.S.R., but he stressed that these links were not directed 
against the Soviet Union.” 

Bhutto was ousted in a military coup by sedi Ziaul Haq in 
July 1977: Though the Soviets had not found Bhutto entirely to 
their liking, they were rather pleased with his steps to reach an 
accommodation with India and his economic and social reform 
programs at home.“ With the coming to power of Noor Mohammed 
Taraki by the April 1978 coup in Kabul, Afghanistan became a 
major;source of trouble between Pakistan and the Soviet Union. 
Pakistan recognized the pro-Moscow Taraki regime a few days 
after the coup but the Soviet criticism of Pakistan for its alleged 
role in supporting the opposition in Afghanistan began to intensify. 

In July 1978, Pakistani Finance Minister Ghulam Ishaq Khan 
visited the Soviet Union and managed to obtain the continuation 
of Soviet credits for the Karachi Steel Mill. Ghulam Ishaq Khan 
praised the U.S.S.R, for its generous economic assistance to Paki- 
stan’s foreign policy.” But at the end of 1978; the Afghan refugee 
inflow into Pakistan was increasing, and the Soviet media began 
the first in a series of attacks on Pakistan alleging interference in 
the internal affairs of Afghanistan and now Kabul became an issue 
in Pakistan-Soviet relations.” _ 

Before the December .1979 invasion, Moscow tried to defend 
various pro-Soviet governments by accusing neighboring coun- 
tries, and especially Pakistan allegedly backed by Washington and 
Beijing, of instigating a rebellion against the Kabul regimes, How- 
ever, the December 1979 Soviet military invasion was menacing 
towards Islamabad against the backdrop of Moscow's charges that 
Pakistan was to be blamed for the continuing Afghan resistance. 


BASIC SOVIET OBJECTIVES 


The basic objectives lurking at the back of the Soviet mind in 
invading Afghanistan could be listed as: to overcome the Afghan- 
istan’s internal political turmoil; to install and protect a pro-Mos- 
cow regime on its southern borders; to restrict the American influ- 
ence in the region and to probe the chronically unstable political 
situation in Iran and Pakistan. The extremely volatile and un- 
stable political developments in Afghanistan (1978-79), no doubt 
prompted the Soviet military penetration there, And by a fateful 
coincidence, the American hostages crisis might have aroused Soviet 
anxieties about the possibility of Washington's military incursion 
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into Iran. Moscow would probably have hesitated to send actual 
troops as long as there existed militarily strong and politically stable 
Iran.? All that had changed, of course, by 1979. However, the pro- 
Soviet regime which had come to’ power by the 1978 coup found 
itself under pressure from the Afghan Mujahideens. °° Therefore, 
the introduction of Soviet forces into Afghanistan, “like the in- 
vasion of Czechoslovakia, was designed to regain control of what 
was slipping away. m 
The Soviet invasion of Afghanistan also overturned a number of 
assumptions in the regional and global balance of power. As Zalmay 
Khalilzad has noted: 
“The Soviet invasion . . . eliminated a buffer state, brought 
Soviet forces to the Pakistani border and set a new precedent 
in the massive use of Soviet forces in the area outside the 
satellite empire. On the strategic level, it substantially reduced 
the distance between the Soviet forces and the entrance to the 
Persian Gulf, putting that region within the range of a large 
number of Soviet tactical aircraft; it extended the Soviet 
presence to within 350 miles of the Arabian Sea, an area of 
vital significance for the industrial world." 
` Whether or not the Soviet Union will move in the general direc- 
tion of the Persian Gulf, its invasion of Afghanistan has improved 
its advantageous strategic position in this region. It is not unrea- 
sonable to assume that the concentration of Soviet military efforts 
in the northwest area of the Indian Ocean are for the purpose of 
controlling the Suez-Red Sea passage, and the flow of oil through 
the Strait of Hormuz. Historically, the Russian quest for warm 
water ports may be absurd, but after having occupied Afghanistan, 
Moscow may apply pressures on Pakistan and Iran to obtain a 
passage to the Arabian Sea through Baluchistan. ‘To have an outlet 
to the Arabian Sea, it is believed that the Soviet Union suggested 
to Pakistan in the late 1960s that a road be built on the model of 
the Karakorum Highway stretching from Tashkent and Samakend 
to Kandhar (Afghanistan) and in Pakistan from Chaman to 
Gawador on the Baluchistan coast.? During the last days of Pres- 
ident Ayub Khan, Moscow also suggested and expressed its willing- 
ness to help Pakistan in developing new ports on the Mekran coast 
of Baluchistan.’ The current fishing villages of Gawador and 
Giwani—an old British-built port near the [ranian coast—could 
be developed into ideal naval anchorage facilities. | 
After the 1973 insurgency in Baluchistan (Pakistan), the govern- 
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ment of Bhutto offered Gawador for development and use to the 
U.S. in return for lifting the arms embargo.” But the U.S. by that 
time had more interest in the Chah Bahor base less than too kilo- 
meters from the Pakistan border. Chah Bahor was conceived as a 
port for Iran’s expanding military role in the Gulf/Indian Ocean 
region and also a naval facility for the U.S. as an Iranian ally. The 
base was supposed to provide the U.S. even with submarine pens. 
Though the construction work on Chah Bahor was stopped in 1979 
as a result of the Iranian Revolution, its site which 1s larger than 
London airport is ready for heavy air traffic?" After the Soviet 
occupation of Afghanistan, Soviet forces are only 350 miles away 
from the Gulf from their Shindad base in Afghanistan. ‘The Shindad 
base could perhaps, play an important role in a massive Soviet 
airlift either to the Gulf region or to the Horn of Africa. In the 
northern rimland of the Gulf, with Iran in political chaos and with 
the precarious political balance in the Middle East, “the inter- 
vention in Afghanistan provides the necessary northern strategic 
anchor of Soviet power and influence."? 

China's strategic perspective on the Soviet invasion of Afghan- 
istan, departing from the Western view in terms of intentions, em- 
phasizes that Moscow's grand strategy for seeking global political 
dominance has opened the southern front because of stalemate on 
the western (Europe) and eastern (China) fronts.? And this is 
aimed at disrupting and denying oil to the West and Japan and 
isolating and weakening the U.S.? While most of the Western 
analysts see Soviet moves in Afghanistan as a grand design for 
moving further into the Gulf, the People's Daily sees it as an effort 
to control the Straits of Malacca, the communication link between 
the Indian Ocean and the Pacific Oceari.? It says that the Soviet 
Union is coordinating.two pincers in a geopolitical advance towards 
the Strait of Hormuz and Straits of Malacca. The Chinese media 
provides evidence to its interpretation by pointing out that Soviet 
naval forces have begun to operate from their bases on the Vietnam 
coast and Soviet ground, sea and air forces now have facilities in 
an area stretching from Ethiopia and South Yemen to Afghan- 
istan.’ 


STRONGER STRATEGIC POSITION 


Afghanistan has undoubtedly strengthened Moscow's strategic 
position in this region. The U.S.S.R. has no desire to withdraw 
from Kabul and can eventually use it as a springboard to enter 
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the Gulf region." Those who think the Soviet government can be 
persuaded by diplomatic means or Western threats to tamely with- 
draw across the Amu Darya River are deluding themselves. They 
are simply misreading the Soviet mind and intentions.” There may 
not be an immediate danger of the Soviets moving southward, as 
there is no immediate hope of Moscow's withdrawal from Kabul; 
but its occupation of Afghanistan has enhanced its strategic posi- 
tion in the global balance of power. As Adam Bramke says: 

“The Soviet conquest of distant Afghanistan, paradoxical 
as it may appear, is more dangerous to the global balance of 
power. Afghanistan impinges on one side upon the volatile 
Middle East and, on the other, upon the Indian subcontinent, 
which is also far from stable. Its conquest brings the Soviet 
Union closer to the Persian Gulf oil fields so vital to the West 
and threatens the encirclement of China." 

One view by among some academic analysts is that the Soviet 
Union has no design beyond Afghanistan. The Soviet military inter- 
vention in Afghanistan was occasioned by the local situation and 
Moscow's long quest for installing a sympathetic regime in Kabul. 
And that the Soviet move into Afghanistan was not a part of an 
overall plan to dominate the region. As G. Jukes has observed: 

“It is a misuse of rhetoric to define Afghanistan as a ‘free 
and independent country' solely in the context of Soviet mili- 
tary intervention. Having been dependent on the Soviet Union 
for supply and training of its armed forces since 1954, and 
having been subjected to a Marxist coup d'etat in April 1978, 
followed by severely oppressive measures, it is doubtful whether 
any Western government regarded it as ‘free and independent’ 
prior to the Soviet intervention. It had virtually been con- 
ceded to the Soviet sphere of influence and the Soviets by 
‘intervening’ in support of one political faction against another, 
did only what they and numerous other great powers have 
done before and will do again in their sphere of influence." 9 

This view is supported by Marshal Goldman, who maintains that 
it was not Soviet preoccupation with the question of Gulf energy 
supplies that prompted Moscow to intervene militarily in Afghan- 
istan. To quote Goldman: 

“It is difficult to reconstruct Soviet diae but apparently 
the Soviets decided to act because they saw their influence in 
Afghanistan diminishing. They feared the situation would soon 
be out of hand and concluded that they could occupy, eliminate 
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the trouble so quickly and clearly that there would be only a 
minor protest from the rest of the world. As they have now 
come to realize, this was a serious miscalculation. ”®® 

The major cost the Soviets have to incur by intervening in 
Afghanistan is not only the strong Muslim opposition within 
Afghanistan but the suspicion and mistrust aroused among the non- 
aligned countries and the wrath of the Islamic bloc. The events in 
Afghanistan also placed strains on East-West détente. Because of 
the acute political crisis in Poland and Soviet military preoccupa- 
tion in Afghanistan, there seems to be no immediate danger of 
Moscow's moving southward. But "Russia's old men move as cau- 
tiously as crabs, although they are very quick to scuttle into un- 
occupied cracks." To prevent the U.S.S.R. from making further 
moves in this region, the wiser policy would be to influence the 
events in Afghanistan by supporting the Islamic Mujahideens, be- 
cause continued partisan warfare against the Soviet Union could 
entangle her in a protracted war and reduce her capabilities else- 
where, as a result of the increased commitmerits of troops, materials 
and funds to the Afghan front." The likely further Soviet Afghan- 
style moves in this region would depend on the Soviet Union's mili- 
tary experience in- Afghanistan. So far Soviet casualties are esti- 
mated. at between 6,000 to 10,000? As cited in the Canberra 
Times, in terms of money, the Soviet Union must be spending at 
the rate of at least U.S.$200 million a day.” 

“If the Soviets had thought in December 1979 that their 
military intervention in Afghanistan would be easy, swift and 
simple, then they now must be regretting the day when they 
decided to come." 

The Soviets are trying their best to establish a amna Com- 
munist regime in Kabul, but the Afghan resistance movement is a 
major hurdle in their way. If the Soviets are not ready to leave 
Afghanistan, the. Afghan freedom fighters are also riot ready to 
surrender to the U.S.S.R. without putting up. a fierce and pro- 
longed guerrilla struggle. This could be summed up from a state- 
ment attributed to an unknown Pakistani official. It said: | 

|... “The Soviets can continue to occupy-the country, but they 
can not win over the people. The longer they stay, the more 
they alienate the people. The more they alienate the people, 
the longer they rust stay. This Russian dilemma is also the 
Afghan dilemma, and both seem condernned to suffer its con- 
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PAKISTAN'S SECURITY CONCERNS 


Soviet military aggression in Afghanistan has generated a very 
complex situation for Pakistan's national security. With the Soviet 
Union having turned Pakistan's neighboring buffer state of Afghan- 
istan into Moscow's satellite, the politically chaotic situation in 
Iran and India's ambitions to be a militarily big power leave 
Islamabad vulnerable to outer influences and pressures. Having an 
already traditional adversary relationship with India, the Pakistani 
government and public feel greatly threatened by what has hap- 
pened in Afghanistan. The future Indo-Soviet military alignment, 
as in the case of the 1971 East Pakistan crisis, could create prob- 
lems for Pakistan's territorial integrity, by helping the dissident 
elements in Baluchistan or elsewhere. 

Ever since the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, the Pakistan gov- 
ernment has tried to maintain a posture of appeasement towards 
the U.S.S.R. From the very beginning Islamabad refuted Moscow's 
charges that Pakistan was training the Afghan refugees as guerrillas. 
The Pakistan government declared time and again that “it had 
never and would not allow its territory to be used in any way for 
an action against any neighboring state." The Afghan crisis is not 
of Pakistan’s making. Islamabad tried hard to cultivate friendly 
relations with both the Soviet Union and various Afghan govern- 
ments until Hafizullah Amin was liquidated.” But the Soviet Union 
has kept up its pressure by accusing Pakistan "of being the key 
factor in a multistate effort to sustain the Afghan revolt.”” The 
other countries blamed are: West Germany, Britain, Egypt, Saudi 
Arabia, China and the U.S. Various press reports in the West 
supported the Soviet allegations that the Afghan rebels "were being 
provided with Soviet-made arms from Egypt through Pakistan." 


Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko visited India in Feb- . 


ruary 1980 and warned Pakistan against going along with the U.S. 
and Chinese policies in the region. He said that “if Pakistan follows 
these policies in future, she will get nothing and will undermine its 
position as an independent state.”” This was not the only state- 
ment in which Pakistan's sovereignty was threatened. When the 
Soviets were stunned in the first few months of their intervention 
into Afghanistan by the Afghan resistance movement and shocked 
that the mere presence of their massive display of force failed to 
cow the Afghans into submission, they started hurling threats at 
Pakistan. The state-run Kabul Radio and Soviet-supported Karmal 
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regime began propagating the irredentist claim to Pakhtunistan 
and questioned the validity of the Durand Line.” For its part, 
Pakistan is not engaged in a crusade against Communism or does 
it plan to go to war to liberate Afghanistan, a “country with which 
Pakistan's relations have ranged from uneasy to hostile." What 
Pakistan fears is a strategic alliance between India and the Soviet 
Union,” because Moscow now influences policies in New Delhi and 
Kabul. As Morarji Desai, the former prime minister of India, re- 
vealed, the Soviet Union put pressure on his government to make 
things difficult for Pakistan.” 

Pakistan's government and public feel greatly threatened by what 
has happened in Afghanistan. To many in Pakistan, the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan provides substance to their apprehensions 
about the Russian quest for warm water ports on the Arabian Sea. 
Thrust into the geopolitical limelight by Moscow's military occu- 
pation of Afghanistan, Baluchistan is in a frontline position in 
Pakistan, and focal in Western efforts to contain feared Soviet 
expansion southward." In future Soviet plans, Baluchistan seems 
to have higher priority than the Northwest Frontier Province 
(NWFP) where the joint Kabul-Moscow propaganda on Pakhtuni- 
stan has ceased to have much effect on the new generation of 
Pathans.^ And the Soviet occupation of Afghanistan has had a 
strong more negative effect on Pakhtunistan. The Pathans were not 
enthralled by Afghanistan's left-wing take-over, the Soviet invasion 
of the country and the miserable plight of Afghan refugees in 
Pakistan. Knowing that it would be difficult to fight the Pathans in 
Pakistan, the Soviets may turn towards the Baluchis. To dismiss 
the possibility of future Soviet moves to establish a land route to 
the Arabian Sea would be “to misread the persistent direction of 
Soviet policy in the region and to ignore the basic geography.’™ 
The Baluchi insurgents who rose against the government of the late 
Bhutto in 1973, at present face a number of difficulties that make 
a concerted effort on their part against Pakistan unlikely. 

“A number of other ethnic groups also inhabit their terri- 
tory, and the Baluchis themselves are divided into a large num- 
ber of tribes, not all of whom have harmonious relations.’™ 

Furthermore, at present, Pakistan has the military capability to 
put down the current level of unrest in Baluchistan and resist Soviet 
“hot pursuit” of Afghan Mujahideens into Pakistani territory. How- 
ever, if the Soviet Union intervened on the pretext of saving Baluchi 
insurgents, Pakistan would face a very difficult situation. But to 
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G. Jukes Soviet invasion of Pakistan seems rather unlikely. Firstly, 
he points out it would open the door to Western counter-presence, 
and secondly, it would be affront China, “which claims a particular 
fnendship with Pakistan, us would risk driving China and the 
West even closer together." 

A somewhat similar view is held by Agha Shahi, the fime 
foreign minister of Pakistan. Shahi gave an interview to.7'he Eco- 
nomist in which he ruled out the possibility of an allout Soviet 
attack on Pakistan.” To Shahi it would start a World War III and 
danger, to him, comes from lesser eventualities, 1.e. a Russian de- 
cision to spread the war into the tribal belt along Pakistan’s North- 
west Frontier Province (NWFP), a Soviet-supported Indian grab 
for the last Pakistani chunk of Kashmir in the North or a Russian- 
backed rebellion in Baluchistan.” Due to the precarious political 
situation in Poland and the Afghan resistance movement, it is less 
likely that the Soviet .Union will engage in military adventurism 
against Pakistan. But after having legitimized a pro-Moscow gov- 
ernment in Kabul, the U.S.S.R. may make things difficult for Paki- 
stan due to the latter’s. growing — Su the West. 


THE AFGHAN REFUGEES: 


At present, Pakistan is host to more than two inillion Afghan 
refugees, and is experiencing serious economic, social and political 
problems because of this. Despite the professed concerns of the 
world at large, aid for Afghan refugees. has been somewhat 
parsimonious. From the very beginning the Soviet-backed Kabul 
regime and the Soviet Communist Party newspaper, Pravda, 
branded the Afghan refugees as “nomadic people, as well as some 
escapees from justice and bandits.” One could very well under- 
stand the question of nomadic migration from the highlands of 
Afghanistan to the warmer plains of Pakistan during winter. But, 
Pravda has, perhaps, no justification for calling these refugees 
treking into Pakistan during the height of summer in the past two 
years nomads. The irony is that instead of stopping the exodus of 
people and creating favorable conditions at home for the safe return 
of refugees, the Soviet Union and the Soviet-backed Kabul admin- 
istration are concentrating only on calling the refugees. “nomadic 
people" or “escapees from. justice" and also hurling threats at 
Pakistan. Pakistan is constantly accused of instigating, abetting, 
aiding, arming and providing sanctuary to Afghan insurgents. : 

The Afghan fighters, on the whole, are poorly armed, but Afghan 
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defecting from the Karmal regime to the Mujahideens do bring 
expertise and sophisticated weaponry. Despite apprehensions that 
visible support to the Afghan resisting forces may provoke the 
Soviet Union into severe retaliation, the Afghan resisting move- 
ment is mainly alive due to indirect moral and material support 
of countries like China; the U.S., Egypt and Saudi Arabia. By any 
measure, the Afghan resisting movement so' far has proved very 
costly for the Soviet Union both in terms of money and human 
casualties. No doubt the human cost for the Afghan Mujahideens 
is also staggering. But for the Soviets “the expérience of counter 
insurgency in Afghanistan is proving an.expensé" and' "they are 
incurring casualties and not obviously succeeding as yet in opera- 
tions against very lightly-armed and only minimally organized 
opponents."? Perhaps, such an'experience would cause the next 
generation of Soviet leaders to abstain from repeating the exercise 
elsewhere in the Third World, but it must be noted that Soviet 
troops are acquiring experience which they previously lacked, and 
therefore widening the range of options open to the political leader- 
ship in future crisis." 

In the past two years, the TN E pedis to settle the Attar 
crisis have been tenuous. Both the Kabul administration and the 
Soviet Union have been “insisting on holding negotiations on the 
basis of the May 1980 statement of the Soviet-installed Karmal 
regime. The May 1980 statement demanded that the process of 
negotiation should begin with direct talks between Islamabad, 
Kabul and Tehran. But Pakistan’ and Iran have rejected this pro- 
posal on the ground that direct negotiations with the Kabul regime 
meant the recognition of Soviet intervention in Afghanistan. In- 
stead, Pakistan and Iran jointly proposed that the U.N. Secretary- 
General should appoint his special representative to promote talks 
between Pakistan, Iran and the Kabul regime. | 

While condemning and criticizing the Soviet intervention in 
Afghanistan in international forums, i.e. Islamic Summit Confer- 
ence, Nonaligned Movement and the U.N. General Assembly, 
Pakistan has been careful not to jeopardize the prospects for a 
dialogue with the Soviet Union. To solve the Afghan crisis, Pakistan 
and the U.S.S.R. held negotiations early last year in New York 
and later in Islamabad. The talks later broke down with the 
U.S.S.R. apparently denying earlier concessions and Iran's refusal 
to participate in’ the dialogue Una Soviet troops were withdrawn 
from Afghanistan.” 
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Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister Nikolai Firyubin visited Islama- 
bad in August 1981. He held talks with the senior Pakistani officials 
including a session with the president of Pakistan. Firyubin’s visit 
helped both countries to clarify each other’s viewpoints concerning 
bilateral and global i Issues. A joint statement was issued at the end 
of Firyubin’s visit in which both countries “agreed that the process 
of talks and mutual consultation will continue in the future." 
Firyubin's visit to Islamabad also coincided with a new initiative 
from the Kabul regime which indicated a shift in its professed 
policy and agreed to trilateral talks under U.N. auspices. Both the 
Soviet Union and Pakistan have the need to seek a political solution 
of the Afghan crisis which constitutes an aberration in their mutual 
relations. The Afghan guerrilla warfare is a “no win” situation for 
the Soviets and their aggression in Afghanistan has earned them 
mistrust and condemnation from many developing countries in the 
world. For Pakistan over two million Afghan refugees are draining 
its economic resources and are creating social and political prob- 
lems. Besides the refugee factor, the Soviet's prolonged presence 
in Afghanistan could create problems for Pakistan's integrity, by 
encouraging the dissident elements in Baluchistan and elsewhere; 
Once the commitments have been made to a certain policy, 
whether by an individual or by a group of decision-makers, national 
reputations and personal pride are at stake. It would be a danger- 
ous policy to identify Pakistan's interests and national security with 
the U.S. It may result in harsh Soviet retaliations against Paki- 
stan's integrity. A policy of confrontation with the Soviet Unidn 
should be avoided, but not at the expense of the national interest 
of Pakistan. Similarly total submission to the Soviet aggression in 
Afghanistan will not guarantee. in any way that Moscow will abstain 
from extending its influence in this region, and may be at the cost 
of Pakistan's national interests. If Moscow did not show any respect 
for the historic buffer state of Afghanistan, will she show any con- 
sideration for the Durand Line which has been questioned by al- 
most every Afghan government since the creation of Pakistan? | 
The test of Pakistani leadership is to give clear-cut signals of 
what it understands is the country's security. No country or group 
of countries, however closely associated, can take this burden from 
its shoulders. What is required is a framework—a perspective 
which is clear enough to allow anyone to understand and open 
enough to draw conclusions. That is how the Pakistani nation feels 
about its security in Southwest Asian regional politics. And, the 
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effective way to frustrate actual or potential aggression is to demon- 
strate national unity, and the will to mobilize all available national 
means, thus telling the aggressor that the consequences of its act 
will be unprofitable. 
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IHE SOVIET PUBLIC AND 
MOSCOW'S FOREIGN POLICY : 


Eu. ca 


HORTLY after the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan most ob. 
servers who commented on the attitude of the Soviet public 
stressed the average citizen’s concern for their country’ $ 

security and their “patriotic pride,” and at least implied that public 
opinion would not present a major problem for Soviet leaders—as 
it had for American leaders in the case of Vietnam.’ The apparent 
overwhelming initial Soviet public support for the shooting down 
of the Korean 747 commercial airliner on September 1, 19837 sup- 
ports Hedrick Smith's earlier observation that "the Soviet citizenry, 
fed belated and distorted versions of events by a controlled press, 
has historically taken patriotic pride in the power of the mother- 
land.” 

In contrast, this writer argued within the first year of the Soviet 
occupation of Afghanistan that some special conditions surround- 
ing this conflict might ultimately undermine the public’s traditional 
unquestioning support for the Kremlin’s foreign policy.* This was 
after all the first time since World War II that Soviet troops were 
engaged in serious combat, and there were obvious major dis- 
crepancies between what the Soviet public was being told and what 
Soviet soldiers were actually encountering. 

Nearly four years have now elapsed since Soviet troops aee 
Kabul in force, and most recently Moscow has come under severe 
international criticism for another foreign policy blunder, the shoot- 
ing down of an unarmed civilian airliner with 269 innocent men, 
women and children on board. Does the Soviet public still auto- 
matically accept its government's foreign policy? Is there any con- 
nection between the average Soviet's attitude toward the war in 
Afghanistan and the shooting down of Korean Air Lines flight 007? 
Finally, will domestic public opinion ever have any influence on 
what the men in the Kremlin do? | 

Most observers would undoubtedly agree that a major factor 
contributing to the ultimate American public opposition to the 
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war in Vietnam was the critical press coverage of that conflict, 
including the presentation of a good deal of factual information to 
the American people which conflicted with the official interpreta- 
tion of events. In stark contrast, Soviet media coverage of the war 
in Afghanistan has been limited and invariably supportive of the 
Kremlin's claims. 

Specifically, initial Soviet press coverage of Afghanistan insisted 
that the. “limited contingent" of Soviet troops was there only in 
response to *outside intervention," and that the Soviet soldiers were 
being “warmly welcomed” by the overwhelming majority of the 
local people. The “foreign intervention,” according to the Soviet 
media, was a presumably limited number of ruthless “bandits” who 
were being dealt with by the Afghan army. There never was any 
admission that Soviet troops were engaged in serious combat. 
Rather, according to the official media, they were delivering sup- 
plies, planting flowers and trees and building schools, In the con- 
text, there was of course no admission of significant Soviet casual- 
ties. Further, the situation was regularly reported as “improving 
significantly" and even “returning to normal.’ 

More recently the Soviet media has increased the quantity and 
partially improved the accuracy of its coverage of the war. Since 
December 1982, the hardships and dangers faced by Soviet troops 
have been increasingly noted, and a limited number of “hero” 
casualties have been admitted to. Little has been said about the 
alleged combat role of the Afghan army lately and there has been 
no hint that an early end to the conflict can be expected. However, 
Soviet combat operations are referred to only as “training exer- 
cises," and.it is implied that Soviet troops fire only when fired upon. 
In short, the Soviet public still cannot get a realistic picture of what 
is happening in Afghanistan from the official media.? 

The changes in coverage are significant, however. For one thing, 
they suggest that the Soviet military was not happy with the lack 
of credit for its role in a difficult conflict. The increased and par- 
tially more realistic coverage may therefore be Yuri Andropov's 
way of repaying the military for its support in the succession 
struggle. It may also be meant to counter rumors and Western 
radio broadcasts. In addition, at least one Western report has sug- 
gested that the increased commentary might be a response to Soviet 
public apathy which is upsetting to the military, while another 
report suggested that it was a response to internal "tensions and 
discontent” in the face of growing Soviet casualties.? (This apparent 
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contradiction will be dealt with later.) Finally, it has been specu- 
lated that the greater frankness on Afghanistan is simply the for- 
eign policy equivalent of the Andropov regime's greater honesty 
concerning economic problems.? 

Whatever the reasons for the changes in the media coverage, the 
official picture being presented to the Soviet people is still far from 
what Soviet troops are actually finding in Afghanistan. Since thesé 
troops will ultimately be a major source of unofficial information 
on the war—i.e., the rumors noted above—it is important to ON 
how they feel about their experience. 


' SOVIET DESERTERS 


Some soldiers have become so disillusioned that they choose to 
desert rather than return to the Soviet Union. One group of six 
young men explained that they had been misled into believing that 
they would be fighting foreign mercenaries. They further com; 
plained that Soviet tactics. were resulting in the deaths of innocent 
people. They said that they decided to desert after concluding that 
the Afghan people did not want Soviet soldiers in their country.” 

Although most troops obviously do not go to this extreme, in 
general there do appear to be serious morale and discipline prob- 
lems.! In addition to the traditional Soviet problem of alcohol 
abuse, marijuana and hashish are reportedly in wide use among 
the troops, and even guns and ammunition are traded to obtain 
these." While Soviet soldiers are apparently not yet singing protest 
songs, the verses they are writing do not reflect the official image 
of the conflict. There are also ethnic problems within the Soviet 
ranks. For example, Soviet Muslims reportedly “would rather shoot 
Russians than Afghans."* 

Many of the approximately 300,000 veterans who have so far 
served in Afghanistan do appear to be bitter about their experi- 
ence.” While they are apparently warned against discussing the 
war—for “security reasons"—they nevertheless frequently tell 
others, including Western tourists, what they think of the conflict. 
For example, one young man told members of a group I led last 
spring and myself that he hated the time he spent in Afghanistan, 
that it was not “his war," and that in fact Afghanistan was the 
Soviet Union's “Vietnam.” We did not meet anyone who had 
served there with a positive. attitude. 

The war is in fact not going well for the Soviet leaders. Accord- 
ing to a former KGB major. who recently defected to Britain, his 
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boss, a KGB general; also likened Afghanistan to Vietnam. In a 
late night conversation. he reportedly complained: 

“Look at what has happened. We began by simply backing 

a friendly regime; slowly we got more deeply involved; then 

we started manipulating the regime—sometimes using des- 

perate measures—and now? Now we are bogged down in a 

war we cannot win and cannot abandon. Its rediculous. A 

“mess,” 

According to the former major, the general: was expressing the 
views of many others involved with Afghanistan, although they 
were reluctant to stick out their necks and say so.’ 

‘However, in one unusual—by Soviet standards—incident, in May 
1983 an English language. commentator on Radio Moscow openly 
referred in several broadcasts to “Soviet invaders” and to the role 
of the Afghan population "in defending the country’s territory 
against Soviet occupants." This episode has been specifically inter- 
préted as an indication of discontent among the Soviet elite." 

What effect, if any, have these negative attitudes had on the 
Soviet public? The alleged apathy of at least some Soviets was 
noted above. It has been suggested that many people do not know 
enough about the war to discuss it—thanks in large part to the 
Soviet media. According to a Moscow intellectual, “...a lot of 
simple people, especially those with no draft-age sons, think this 
war is none of their business and that too much information in the 
press would only stimulate rumors." 

In fact, fewer people seemed to be interested in bringing up the 
subject of. Afghanistan in the spring of 1983 than had been the 
case during a trip in the spring of 1980 shortly after the invasion. 
However, the Olympic boycott seemed to have been at least as 
much on people's minds in 1980 as the war itself. 

Although there is no open debate, as more Soviet young men 
serve in Afghanistan, more people are hearing the stories they have 
to tell. Already limited corrosive effects of the war are beginning 
to show. As might be expected, teenage boys and their parents 
want to avoid the draft. One grandmother is reported to have said, 
“The Communists killed him," when her grandson was returned 
from Afghanistan for burial.? In Estonia we heard the claim that 
young men from there were being sent disproportionately to Af- 
ghanistan, allegedly as punishment for eaxlier student demon- 
strations against mandatory Russian language classes. 

In general, although they do not normally initiate the discussion, 
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most people are willing to talk about Afghanistan when the subject 
is raised. Some are immediately critical of Soviet involvement, but 
admit that they have limited information. The majority, however, 
generally begin the conversation by arguing that as bad as the war 
might be, the Soviet Union had no choice but to protect its borders. 
They often claimed that had Soviet troops not gone in, Chinese, 
Pakistani or American soldiers would have. When, among other 
things, it is argued that the Afghans would have fought troops from 
any of these three countries just as tenaciously as they are fighting 
the Soviets, most people seem to at least stop and think. In fact, 
there was a greater willingness to consider the possibility that the 
Soviet government had made a mistake in Afghanistan this last 
spring than had been the case right after the invasion. For one 
thing, in the spring of 1980 people genuinely wanted to believe the 
government claim that the troops would soon be withdrawn.” As 
noted above, that claim is no longer being made. In addition, most 
people seem to have heard at least some rumors contradicting other 
official claims about the war. In short, people seem more skeptical 
today about Moscow's Afghan policy than ever before. 


KAL FLIGHT OO7 CASE 


In contrast, the average citizen has not yet had an opportunity 
to acquire much unofficial information about the shooting down 
of the Korean 747 jetliner. But even when they know that 269 
innocent civilians were killed, the majority probably will not be 
inclined to be critical of the government's action. For a number of 
historical and cultural reasons, the average Soviet does not tend 
to have the same concern for the welfare of strangers as do most 
people in the West." In addition, he or she will probably be in- 
clined to at least initially believe the Kremlin’s claim that the 
plane was on a CIA spy mission and therefore had to be destroyed.” 
Some Soviet citizens, however, will not accept this argument as 
they get more information directly or indirectly from foreign 
sources. Many of them, in fact, undoubtedly will be inclined to be 
skeptical about the Korean airliner case because of what they have 
learned about the gap between propaganda and reality in Afghan- 
istan. 

In contrast to substantial public discontent over domestic issues 
such as the availability and quality of consumer goods,” concern 
over Moscow’s foreign policy is not now very great. But the fact 
that there is some unease over the situation in Afghanistan among 
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average Soviets is a major change from the attitude toward foreign 
policy in the past. Soviet patriotism, however, remains strong, 
especially among the majority ethnic Russians—as substantiated by 
the initial reaction to the "termination" of the Korean airliner. In 
addition, the levers of influence possessed by the Soviet leadership 
—from the censored press, to control over careers, to KGB coercion 
—are substantial. 

The combination of patriotism, controls and a traditional lack 
of political initiative on the part of average Russians make it highly 
unlikely that the regime will soon be confronted by any direct 
popular challenge to its conduct of foreign policy. But even limited 
discontent diminishes respect for the system, Discontent also en- 
courages more, not less, heavy drinking, divorce, shirking of work, 
etc. The cumulative effect of these indirect responses, especially 
over time, will make it more difficult for the Soviet leaders to 
pursue their goals. Specifically, an even partially discontented so- 
ciety. will obviously provide the leaders with fewer resources for the 
pursuit of both domestic and foreign policies, For example, workers 
with doubts about their government's conduct both at home and 
abroad will obviously be less likely to heed calls for more discipline 
and better quality output. (As implied above, the current situation 
seems particularly hkely to add to problems in the Baltic and 
Muslim republics in particular and thus contribute to those centri- 
fugal forces.?) At the same time, diminishing domestic support 
will undermine respect for the Soviet Union abroad and thus fur- 
ther limit Moscow's foreign influence. 

How great this domestic discontent will be and. how much it will 
affect the Politburo's ability to pursue its preferred foreign policies 
remains to be seen. But the ongoing warin Afghanistan and inci- 
dents such as the downing of the Korean airliner.are altering the 
political equation in the Soviet Union. It is particularly significant 
that for the first time since World War II, the: Kremlin can no 
longer count on the automatic acceptance of its version of inter- 
national events from the overwhelming majority of Soviet:citizens. 
The initial support for the shooting down of Korean flight 007 will 
probably diminish as people learn more about the incident. Because 
of the personal involvement—and sacrifice—of so many young men; 
Afghanistan will remain the dominant issue. In fact, as suggested 
above, the lack of credibility of the official version of the war should 
make many. people ultimately skeptical of the government's claims 
concerning the Korean airliner tragedy—and any similar events. 
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If this decline in the Soviet public's support for the regime's for- 
eign policy is not yet an unbearable burden for the powerful So- 
viet leaders, it 1s at least one more straw on their backs. Further 
declines in public respect and support may very well ultimately 
force the "camel" to bend, if not go all the way to its knees. 
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